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PREFACE 

The  Call  of  Egypt 

EGYPT  has  two  calls — one  for  England  and  one  for  all 
the  world.  To  England  she  is  a  brand  snatched  from 
the  burning.  A  century  and  more  ago,  in  the  two  battles 
of  Abukir,  by  land  and  sea,  Nelson  and  Abercromby  saved 
her  from  becoming  an  Algeria ;  and  less  than  a  generation 
ago  English  blood  and  treasure  rescued  Egypt  from  re- 
bellion, rapine,  and  massacre,  in  a  long-drawn  series  of 
battles  from  Alexandria  to  Omdurman  and  Omdebrekat. 

To  the  land  it  had  rescued  the  Pax  Britannica  gave  the 
priceless  gifts  of  security  of  person  and  property,  and 
unfailing  and  equitably  distributed  water,  till  the  whole 
land  smiled  as  it  had  never  smiled  since  it  lost  the  Pax 
Romana. 

Therefore  Egypt  has  an  interest  for  the  Briton  beyond 
other  nations. 

But  Egypt  has  also  a  double  call  for  all  the  world — the 
call  of  an  enchanting  climate,  and  the  call  of  the  Mother- 
land. The  expulsion  from  Eden  has  fallen  most  heavily 
upon  Europe,  for  there  winter  stalks  in  its  naked  ferocity 
(except  on  the  playground  of  Switzerland),  and  there  the 
millions  exposed  to  its  malignity  are  people  of  sensitive 
organisations,  which  expand  like  flowers  in  the  sunshine. 
In  Canada  the  cold  is  crisp,  with  unsullied  skies  ;  in  Northern 
Asia  mankind  is  satisfied  with  a  sufficiency  of  food  and 
a  stove  to  sleep  on.     For  the  Englishman  and  the  French- 
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man,  to  winter  in  Egypt  is  to  winter  in  Paradise — to  a 
few  of  them  it  is  only  in  Egypt  that  they  can  live  through 
the  winter  at  all,  without  the  fear  of  tropical  scourges  before 
their  eyes. 

Assuan  is  on  the  northern  horizon  of  the  tropics  ; 
Herodotus  thought  it  stood  on  the  tropic  line,  having  been 
shown  a  deep,  deep  well,  still  to  be  seen,  where  the  sun 
was  said  to  shine  to  the  very  bottom  at  the  noon  of  a 
certain  day.  Yet  Assuan  has  no  yellow  fever,  no  malaria, 
not  one  of  the  pestilences  of  miasma  to  throw  a  shadow 
on  the  sport  and  gaiety  at  its  Cataract  Hotel.  Luxor,  that 
has  never  known  a  winter,  has  a  Winter  Palace — a  hotel 
on  the  same  palatial  scale.  At  the  one,  the  northerner, 
flying  from  winter,  can  have  his  golf,  his  tennis,  his  croquet, 
his  riding,  and  his  sailing,  in  the  most  perfect  winter  climate 
in  the  world  ;  at  the  other  he  can  wander  through  the  most 
extensive  ruins  of  antiquity  in  the  next  most  perfect  climate. 
If  he  is  satisfied  with  sunshine,  without  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature, in  Cairo  he  can  have  the  gayest  of  winter  Society, 
combined  with  all  sorts  of  sport  and  the  contemplation  of 
monuments  innumerable  in  a  mediaeval  Arabian  city — the 
capital  of  the  Caliphs,  against  whom  the  Crusades  were 
waged. 

Of  all  the  climates  of  the  world  there  is  none  to  equal 
the  winter  climate  of  Upper  Egypt :  it  is  so  dry,  so  genial, 
so  equable,  so  wedded  to  blue  skies  and  pageants  of  sunrise 
and  sunset. 

Such  is  the  call  of  Egypt's  climate.  There  remains  the 
call  of  the  Motherland. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  any  of  us — except  perhaps 
the  not  too  reputable  gipsies — are  descended  from  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  or  that  our  countries  were  colonised 
by  them.  Not  one  inch  of  Europe  was  ever  included  in 
the  Empire  of  the  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs.     But  civilisation 
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makes  us  all  one  country,  and  civilisation  was  born  in  Egypt. 
There  is  no  historical  and  attested  antiquity  to  compare  with 
that  of  Egypt  and  Chaldaea.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese 
use  large  figures  ;  but  their  proofs  get  shaky  no  further  back 
than  the  Middle  Ages.  The  world-power  of  Babylon  was 
as  short-lived  as  that  of  Athens.  But  in  Egypt  we  have 
documentary  proofs  for  at  least  five  thousand  years.  We 
need  take  nothing  from  hearsay ;  for  in  their  marvellous 
system  of  hieroglyphics  the  Pharaohs  and  their  subjects 
wrote  on  every  temple  and  tomb  the  date  and  circum- 
stances of  its  erection,  the  story  of  its  founder,  and  the 
uses  to  which  it  was  to  be  put.  The  Carthaginians  and 
Etruscans  frankly  borrowed  their  civilisation  from  the 
Egyptians — many  of  their  tombs  might  have  been  hewn 
out  by  Egyptian  artificers,  and  they  are  rich  in  Egyptian 
jewels  and  implements.  Through  them,  as  well  as  direct, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  felt  the  influences  of  Egypt. 

Of  what  character  are  the  remains  left  by  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  fifty  centuries  during  which  they  were  laying  the 
basis  of  civilisation?  Tombs  and  temples,  and  the  tiniest 
minutiae  of  household  implements  and  personal  ornaments, 
but  hardly  one  house  that  was  not  built  of  mud.  From 
their  houses  we  learn  little  except  the  antiquity  of  the 
vaulted  ceiling.  All  we  know  of  their  dwellings  we  learn 
from  their  tombs,  when  they  had  left  off  building  mountains 
of  stone,  and  taken  to  hewing  mausoleums — some  of  the 
dimensions  of  cathedrals — out  of  the  living  rock.  It  would 
be  worth  while  going  to  Egypt,  were  it  only  to  see  the 
tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  at  Thebes,  and  of  their  viziers  at 
Memphis,  which  have  the  whole  life  of  ancient  Egypt 
illuminated  on  their  smooth  limestone  walls,  and  have 
yielded  furniture  (put  into  them  for  the  use  of  the  doubles 
of  the  dead)  which  helps  us  to  picture  almost  every  detail 
in  the  domestic  life  of  ancient  Egypt. 
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For  perfect  preservation  the  temples  of  Egypt  have  no 
rivals  among  monuments  of  high  antiquity.  If  the  religion 
of  the  Pharaohs  were  to  be  revived  the  Edfu  temple  would 
only  need  the  attentions  of  the  upholsterer.  For  majesty, 
the  ruins  of  others,  such  as  Karnak's,  a  mile  and  a  half 
round,  are  hard  to  match,  and  they  possess  the  extraordinary 
interest  of  having  all  their  uses  marked  in  plain  figures  on 
their  walls.  Everything  has  its  hieroglyphic  explanation 
painted  on  it. 

There  are  few  more  impressive  moments  in  your  life 
than  when  you  enter  for  the  first  time  a  perfect  temple  of 
ancient  Egypt,  with  every  foot  of  its  vast  interior  sculptured 
and  painted  with  the  mythologies  of  gods  and  men. 

There  are  some — and  I  am  one  of  them — who  feel  the  call 
of  the  City  of  the  Caliphs  as  strongly  as  the  call  of  the 
temples  of  Karnak  and  tombs  of  Thebes.  In  the  Arab 
city  at  Cairo  you  seem  to  be  walking  in  Bagdad  or  Granada 
and  back  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  such  a  bewildering 
succession  of  antique  mosques,  tombs,  palaces,  fountains, 
and  baths,  culminating  in  the  domed  and  minareted  tombs 
of  the  Caliphs  on  the  edge  of  the  Eastern  Desert  and  the 
mosque-crowned  citadel  of  Saladin. 

That  is  the  white  side  of  the  shield.  If  the  Egyptian  had 
as  much  sense  as  the  Greek — out  of  Greece— there  would 
be  no  other.  The  Greek  knows  when  he  is  well  off.  He 
is  as  willing  to  live  under  other  people's  governments  as 
the  Jew,  if  those  governments  can  ensure  him  equitable 
taxation,  respect  for  his  property,  and  good  conditions  for 
his  commerce.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Greeks  were 
quite  willing  to  put  up  with  the  government  of  the  late 
Sultan  of  Turkey  to  be  allowed  to  trade  in  Constantinople 
and  the  Asia  Minor  ports. 

The  Egyptian  would  have  prefered  to  live  under  the 
rule    of   Abdul    Hamid    to   living   under   the   rule   of    Lord 
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Cromer,    apart    from    religious    considerations,    because    he 
would  have  lived  in    the  hope  of  rising  to  be  one  of  the 
fountains    of    corruption.      He    does    not    desire    equitable 
conditions  for  trade,  because  he  has  no  capacity  for  trade. 
He  has  not  the  nerve  to  take  responsibility  or  the  honesty 
to   retain    credit      Little   of  the   trade  of  Egypt   is  in  his 
hands.     He  may  be  a  book-keeper   in   a  merchant's    office 
or  an  assistant  in  a  shop,  but  the  business  will  belong  to 
some   one    else.     The  wealth   of  Egyptians,  rich  and  poor, 
arises  solely  from  land.     One  man  is  lucky  enough  to  own 
land  which  the  foreigners  require  for  building.     He  gets  a 
bountiful  price,  and  puts  it  away  in    sovereigns.     He   does 
not  often  invest  it.     Many  Arabs  still  consider  that  invest- 
ment is  a  breach  of  the  prophet's  injunctions  about  usury, 
though  they  make  an  exception  for  the  building  and  hiring 
out   of  houses.      Others  let  their  own   lands  or   hire   other 
people's  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar-cane.     It  is 
seldom  that  an  Egyptian  does  any  productive  work  except 
as  a  clerk  or  an  agricultural  labourer.    The  Egyptian  student 
abroad  is   said    by  those  who   know  him    best  to  show  no 
great   capacity    for   picking    up    anything    but   bad    habits. 
He  is  also  generally  like  the  babu,  a  conspirator.     In  short, 
the  inhabitant  of  Egypt  was  created  to  live  by  agriculture. 
In  the  country,  superintending  the  cultivation  of  his  lands, 
he  is  a  gentleman,  though  he  is  not  the  kind  of  gentleman 
you  could  trust  with  the  distribution  of  water  and  justice. 

The  evil  of  communication  with  Levantines  has  made  the 
town  Egyptian  hopelessly  corrupt.  If  he  could  be  kept 
from  evil  communications  he  would  become  a  good  citizen 
like  the  country  Egyptian,  for  he  likes  peace  and  hates 
responsibility.  Vanity  and  venality  are  his  besetting  sins, 
and  they  are  the  roots  of  his  parliamentary  aspirations. 
He  wishes  to  swagger  about  independence,  and  sell  himself 
to  the  highest  bidder — where  he   cannot  sell  himself  to  all 
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the  bidder?.  How  little  the  Egyptian  desires  to  serve  his 
country,  which  he  considers  himself  competent  enough  to 
rule,  I  show  in  my  chapter  on  the  subject.     (Chapter  XV). 

If  the  English  could  run  Egypt  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  French  run  Tunis  all  would  be  well.  Firm  paternal 
government  is  what  the  Egyptian  requires.  He  is  not 
irreconcilable,  he  is  not  keen,  he  is  not  pertinacious  ;  he 
is  merely  demonstrative  ;  he  has  a  passion  for  demonstrations, 
and  is  a  born  orator. 

In  this  book  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  him,  though 
Egypt  is  on  the  brink  of  a  Revolution  unless  the  nettle  is 
firmly  grasped.  I  gave  him  a  very  complete  diagnosis  in 
Egypt  and  the  English.  Now  I  take  up  my  pen  to  describe 
the  humours  of  Egyptian  society,  Egyptian  servants,  and, 
above  all,  the  humours  and  delights  of  travel  in  Upper 
Egypt.  I  give  glimpses  of  all  the  everyday  life  of  the 
Englishman  in  Egypt,  from  doing  business  (with  Egyptians) 
to  donkey-riding. 

I  also  devote  several  chapters  to  the  eccentricities  of  the 
Egyptian  Court.  The  incidents  in  them  were  the  actual 
experiences  of  a  very  high  official  and  his  wife,  given  me 
for  publication. 

Not  less  interesting  to  some  people  than  the  humours 
of  Egyptian  high-life,  Egyptian  patriotism  and  Egyptian 
morality  will  be  the  advice  on  curio-buying  in  Egypt  when 
you  have  not  much  money  to  spend,  which  concludes  Part  I. 

But  the  book  is  not  entirely  taken  up  with  anecdotes  and 
absurdities.  Like  Queer  Things  about  Japan  and  Queer 
Tilings  about  Persia,  it  devotes  half  its  pages  to  the  monu- 
ments, the  romance,  the  mystery,  and  the  poetry  of  the  Orient. 
The  fascination  of  Egypt  is  extraordinary  ;  its  monuments 
are  matchless.  My  pen  lingers  lovingly  round  the  glories 
of  its  scenery  and  art.  And  here  I  have  the  privilege  of 
giving  the  traveller  in  search  of  fresh  holiday-grounds,  and 
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the  still  larger,  but  not  less  appreciative,  public  who  can  only 
expect  to  travel  in  the  pages  of  a  book,  a  bird  s-eye  view 
of  the  glories  of  Egypt,  the  most  remarkable  country  in 
the  world,  as  seen  by  one  who  has  spent  his  manhood  in 
the  pursuit  of  sunshine  and  beauty.  I  have  visited  a  large 
proportion  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  places  in 
the  world,  and  (not  even  excepting  Italy  and  Japan — my 
two  favourite  playgrounds  heretofore)  never  has  any  country 
so  surprised  and  fascinated  me  as  Egypt.  It  is  so  full  of 
different  interests.  The  history  of  Egypt  covers  countless 
centuries  ;  the  most  ancient  and  perfect  of  monuments  are 
those  of  Pharaonic  Egypt  ;  the  most  exquisite  monuments 
of  Arabian  art  are  those  in  mediaeval  Cairo,  but  interesting 
above  all  are  the  life  of  the  fields  and  the  bazars,  where 
people  still  live  and  work  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Pharaohs. 

I  have  also  much  to  say  about  the  exhilaration  of  riding 
and  camping  in  the  desert ;  the  utterly  strange  life  in  the 
Great  Oasis ;  the  comedy  of  the  Nile  steamers  which  go  up 
from  Cairo  to  Assuan  and  the  Sudan ;  the  life  in  unbeaten 
tracks  like  the  Fayum  ;  the  life  in  the  dead  cities  of  the 
Delta,  like  Rosetta  and  Damietta ;  the  lotus  life  and  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  Luxor,  where  you  are  within  a  short 
walk  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Egypt,  while  you  are  staying 
in  a  most  luxurious  hotel ;  and  the  gay  winter  season 
which  society  spends  in  Assuan,  "  the  City  of  the  Idle 
Rich." 

Cairo  is  an  Arab  capital,  and  Cairo  needs  a  book  to  itself. 
There  are  thousands  of  natives  in  Cairo  who  have  never 
heard  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt. 
If  you  want  to  see  Egypt  pure  and  simple,  naked  and 
unashamed,  you  must  go  down  into  the  Delta,  or  up  into 
Upper  Egypt.  I  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  rural  life,  which 
you  will  see,  in   my  chapters  on  the  Egyptian    State    rail- 
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ways  and  the  Nile  as  seen  from  Cook's  steamers.     But  the- 
monuments    have    chapters   to    themselves,   grouped    round 
the  principal  temples  and  tombs,  and  mostly  in  connection 
with  Luxor. 

At  Luxor,  if  you  only  reside  at  the  Karnak  end  of  the 
town,  away  from  the  vulgarities  and  toutings  of  the  front,, 
you  live  at  the  Court  of  the  great  Rameses,  in  an  atmosphere 
so  exquisitely  mild  that  life  is  a  dream. 

I  have  given  many  pages  to  describing  that  dream,  not 
forgetting  the  humours  of  the  donkey-boys  who  conduct, 
you  to  the  Court. 

Douglas  Sladen. 
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Queer  Things  About  Egypt 

INTRODUCTION 

Cairo  an  Arab  City  of  the  Middle  Ages 

MEDIAEVAL  Cairo  is  a  subject  so  fascinating,  so  full 
of  details,  that  it  demands  a  volume  to  itself.  The 
only  way  in  which  I  could  include  it  in  the  present  work 
without  devoting  to  it  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  words, 
and  thereby  curtailing  the  space  indispensable  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  life  and  cities  on  the  Nile,  from  the  Sea  to  Assuan, 
was  to  generalise  upon  it  in  an  introductory  essay.  My  point 
of  view  is  indicated  by  the  title  I  have  chosen  for  it,  Cairo 
an  Arab  City  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  have  an  additional  reason 
for  relegating  this  little  historical  study  of  the  glorious  old 
buildings  of  Cairo  into  an  introduction.  For  it  is  written 
in  a  serious  vein,  while  the  rest  of  the  book,  especially  the 
dozen  chapters  about  the  irresistible  drolleries  of  education, 
Society,  and  housekeeping  in  Egypt,  which  follow  the  Intro- 
duction, present  queer  things  about  Egypt  at  every  turn. 

In  the  Ismailia  quarter,  where  the  Savoy  Hotel  lies,  Cairo 
is  a  cross  between  Northumberland  Avenue  and  Victoria 
Street.  A  mile  away,  in  the  Bab-es-Suweyla,  the  apparition 
of  Saladin,  the  chivalrous  Sultan  who  fought  against  our 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  the  Crusades,  would  look  quite 
natural. 

And  Saladin  must  often  have  passed  here,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  founders  of  the  greatness  of  Cairo,  and  the 
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Bab-cs-Suweyla  is  one  of  the  gates  of  El-Kahira,  the  city 
founded  by  his  predecessors  two  hundred  years  before. 

It  was  Saladin  who  gave  Cairo  her  Citadel ;  it  was  Saladin 
who  founded  the  first  Medressa,  or  mosque-college,  which 
he  attached  to  the  venerable  Mosque  of  Imam  Shafyi,  now 
surrounded  by  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  one  of  the  three 
mosques  in  Cairo  which  Christians  are  not  allowed  to  visit, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  is  worth  a  visit  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view. 

The  Citadel  of  Cairo  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
surviving  mediaeval  spirit  of  the  Arab  builder  almost  as 
much  as  the  Mosque  of  El-Bordeini,  built  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  Mosque  of  Mohammed  Bey,  built  in 
the  eighteenth.  Its  appearance  from  below  is  altogether 
mediaeval,  though  the  two  principal  features,  the  Bab-el- 
Azab  and  the  Mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali,  were,  the  former, 
rebuilt  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  latter  built  alto- 
gether in  the  nineteenth.  The  Mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
whose  beauties  are  all  external,  and  depend  on  distance  for 
enchantment,  is  the  crowning  grace  of  Cairo.  No  matter 
whether  you  are  on  your  house-top  courting  the  breeze  at 
sunset,  or  floating  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  or  seated  on 
the  Great  Pyramid,  the  landscape  is  always  crowned  by 
the  vast  dome  and  obelisk  minarets  of  the  mosque  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Khedives. 
But  its  arcaded  courtyard  is  only  tolerable,  and  its  interior 
not  better  than  that  of  the  Brighton  Pavilion. 

The  Bab-el-Azab,  inside,  shows  less  of  the  cloven  foot  of 
modern  cheapness.  And  this  historic  gateway  admits  the 
wayfarer  to  a  true  bit  of  the  Middle  Ages — a  narrow,  wind- 
ing, climbing  lane,  commanded  by  the  wall  of  the  Citadel 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  its  rocks  scarped  until 
they  are  almost  steeper  than  the  wall.  This  was  the  scene 
of  the  famous  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes — the  turbulent 
barons  in  armour,  each  with  his  commando  of  armed  re- 
tainers, who  were  no  doubt  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  throw  off  the  rule  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Even  if  Mehemet 
Ali,  who  had   wrested  the   virtual    independence   of  Egypt 
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from  the  Turks,  and  his  son,  the  warlike  Ibrahim,  who  as  a 
general  outshone  himself,  could  have  controlled  the  Mame- 
lukes, their  weak  descendants  like  Ismail  would  have  fallen 
an  easy  prey,  and  Egypt  would  have  been  plunged  back 
into  the  civil  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mehemet  Ali 
determined  to  remove  them  at  a  single  blow.  He  asked 
them  all  to  a  state  reception,  and  gave  them  a  splendid 
escort  of  his  choicest  troops  to  take  them  home.  When  the 
whole  cortege  was  between  the  middle  gate  of  the  Citadel 
and  the  Bab-el-Azab,  he  caused  both  gates  to  be  closed,  and 
this  was  the  signal  for  the  escort  to  fall  on  them.  They 
were  so  dazed  that  few  offered  any  resistance,  and  these  were 
shot  down  by  marksmen  on  the  rocks  and  walls.  But  one 
survived,  and  he  did  not  take  the  famous  Mameluke  leap 
from  the  Citadel  walls,  though  he  may  have  galloped  off 
to  Syria  when  he  found  himself  shut  outside,  while  his  kins- 
men were  being  massacred  within. 

It  was  Saladin  who  scarped  the  Citadel's  rocks  and  gave  it 
its  noble  ring  of  walls,  though  En-Nasir  strengthened  and 
extended  his  fortifications  so  much  that  the  work  of  Saladin 
cannot  be  distinguished.  Within  the  walls  he  built  a  superb 
palace,  which  lasted  till  the  present  dynasty  replaced  it  with 
their  mosque,  and  a  palace  even  worse  in  taste  than  the 
interior  of  the  mosque.  Its  massive  vaults  and  foundations 
may  yet  be  seen.  The  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  Citadel 
are  the  roofless  halls  of  the  royal  mosque  founded  by  En- 
Nasir  and  the  marble  Mosque  of  Sultan  Selim,  the  gem  of 
sixteenth-century  Cairo.  The  most  interesting  feature  is  the 
well,  going  back  to  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs,  though  it  may 
have  been  called  Joseph's  well  after  Saladin  himself,  whose 
name  was  Youssuf.  This  is  300  ft.  deep,  and  may  still  be 
descended  to  half  its  depth  by  the  path  which  winds  round 
it,  like  that  which  used  to  ascend  the  fallen  campanile  of 
Venice.  It  was  the  well  which  made  Saladin  choose  this  site, 
for  there  is  a  higher  rock  behind,  which  even  the  poor  artillery 
of  Mehemet  Ali  could  render  untenable. 

The  anomaly  of  the  city  being  built  before  its  citadel  is 
only  apparent,  for  the  founder  of  El-Kahira  already  possessed 
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two  citadels,  the  Babylon  of  Old  Cairo  on  the  Nile  and  the 
Citadel  of  the  Air,  the  palace  founded  by  the  great  Sultan 
Ibn  Tulun,  beside  his  mosque,  which  still  survives.  These 
were  quite  strong  enough  to  give  the  powerful  Sultans  of 
Egypt  time  to  recover  from  any  blow  an  enemy  could  deal 
them  till  suddenly  they  were  confronted  by  the  better  armed 
and  more  warlike  chivalry  of  the  Crusades.  It  was  then  that 
Saladin  projected  his  Citadel,  which  was  impregnable  till 
the  invention  of  artillery.  The  Cairo  which  is  still  a  medi- 
aeval city  with  antique  mosques  and  palaces  and  baths  and 
fountains  and  churches,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts — 
Babylon,  El-Katai,  and  El-Kahira ;  in  other  words,  the 
Roman  citadel  behind  old  Cairo,  the  quarter  of  which  the 
Tulun  Mosque  is  the  centre,  divided  from  the  first  by  the 
mounds  of  El-Fustat,  and  the  quarter  which  stretches  from 
the  Citadel  to  the  Muski.  It  is  the  last  which  foreigners 
know  best,  though  they  seldom  know  more  than  a  few 
picturesque  spots  in  it,  such  as  the  bazars  and  the  Blue 
Mosque. 

I  will  begin  with  Babylon,  which  is  now  exclusively 
Christian.  It  and  the  well  in  the  Citadel  are  the  only  things 
in  Cairo  anterior  to  the  Saracen  invasion.  Its  name,  Bab-el-On, 
is  thought  to  imply  that  it  was  an  outwork  of  On  or  Helio- 
polis,  one  of  the  early  capitals  of  Egypt,  which  is  six  miles 
away  on  the  other  side  of  Cairo.  In  the 'mounds'  which 
cover  the  ruins  of  Fustat  just  outside  its  gates,  little  dumps 
of  ancient  Egyptian  antiquities  are  found.  I  myself  picked 
up  a  tiny  image  of  Knum,  the  Ram-headed  god,  there,  when 
I  was  howking  for  remains  of  Arab  pottery.  The  Egyptian 
Babylon  still  has  its  Roman  walls  and  one  great  Roman  gate, 
as  fine  as  those  of  Rome. 

Inside  it  is  a  beehive  of  Copts.  The  Coptic  Babylon  is 
almost  an  underground  city.  The  Copts  built  right  over  their 
streets  as  if  they  were  bees,  though  now  they  are  beginning 
to  leave  a  little  more  of  them  open  to  the  sky.  And  to  reach 
their  churches  you  always  have  to  dive  under  a  house. 
These  churches  are  very,  very  ancient,  and  go  back  to  the 
days  when  the  churches  were  the  particular  object  of  Moslem 
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persecution  and  insult.  They  are  always,  moreover,  enclosed 
in  a  fortress.  Those  which  are  not  in  the  ancient  Roman 
citadel,  are  in  ders l — or  little  citadels  of  their  own. 

One  of  them,  called  the  Mo'allaka,  or  hanging  church, 
because  it  is  built  on  to  a  Roman  bastion,  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  churches  in  the  world  ;  it  can  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  as  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  or  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Palermo,  for  the  richness  and  perfect  harmony  of  its  decora- 
tions. The  original  entrance,  through  an  underground  passage, 
which  the  most  savage  persecutor  would  hesitate  to  enter  for 
fear  of  a  stab  in  the  darkness,  is  no  longer  used.  In  more 
tolerant  times  the  church  has  been  given  an  approach  of 
great  beauty.  In  the  high  wall  near  the  entrance  is  a  white 
marble  Coptic  stoup.  You  enter  an  octagonal  hall  with  old 
carved  benches  round  its  walls  which  leads  into  a  gracious 
courtyard,  with  a  fountain  like  an  old  Sicilian  monastery  and 
a  pergola  of  vines.  At  its  end  are  a  noble  flight  of  steps 
and  a  handsome  porch  opening  into  a  delightful  inner  court, 
like  the  patios  built  at  Tunis  by  the  exiled  Moors  of  Granada, 
light  and  bright,  throwing  into  high  relief  the  old  church  to 
which  it  admits. 

You  open  the  door  and  are  almost  stunned  by  the  effect. 
The  Mo'allaka  is  large  for  a  Coptic  church,  especially  when 
you  consider  the  character  of  its  decorations,  for  it  is  lined  all 
round  with  the  most  perfect  Coptic  screens.  Kait  Bey,  the 
chief  builder  of  mediaeval  Cairo,  four  hundred  years  ago  had 
one  imitated  on  a  mosque  pulpit.  Even  in  his  day  this  cost 
him  a  thousand  pounds.  These  Coptic  screens  are  made  of 
old  dark  wood,  whose  polished  surface  is  inlaid  with  discs 
of  ivory,  ebony,  and  mother-of-pearl.  Here  they  are  ex- 
tremely ancient,  and  their  ivory  discs  are  carved  as  delicately 
as  the  ivory  crucifixes  and  reliquaries  in  the  great  days  of 
Byzantine   art.     These   old   screens,   which    have    Moresque 

1  In  Egypt  the  word  Der  generally  signifies  one  of  the  old  fortified  convents. 
But  Mr.  Ball,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Survey  Department 
of  Egypt,  in  his  report  on  the  great  Oasis  points  out  that  the  word  is  also  applied 
by  the  natives  to  the  Roman  forts  of  the  Oasis,  which  possess  no  trace  of  ever 
having  been  used  as  convents. 
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arches  inserted  at  a  later  date  to  lead  to  the  sanctuary,  have 
the  mellow  lines  of  antiquity.  I  suppose  the  chapels  behind 
the  beautiful  screens  which  back  on  the  entrance  wall  are  in 
theory  for  the  women,  who  are  separated  from  the  men 
in  Coptic  churches,  for  the  Mo'allaka  has  not  the  usual  place 
allotted  to  women.  One  of  the  chapels  contains  a  very 
beautiful  Byzantine  Madonna  painted  before  the  Byzantines 
had  lost  the  roundness  and  softness  of  ancient  Roman 
pictures. 

This  little  old  church  has  wonderful  grace  as  well  as 
wonderful  softness  of  colouring,  and  in  its  centre  is  a  tall, 
long,  narrow  pulpit,  made  of  old  marble,  which  would  be  like 
the  ambones  of  the  Aracoeli  at  Rome  if  it  were  not  supported 
on  fifteen  antique  marble  colonnettes  instead  of  a  base, 
panelled  with  porphyry  and  serpentine.  In  the  chapel  to 
the  right  of  the  sanctuary  is  an  altar  with  a  rich  antique 
baldachin,  a  rare  feature  in  Coptic  churches,  and  behind  the 
screens  on  the  right  is  another  antique  church,  less  richly 
decorated,  formed  out  of  a  room  in  the  Roman  bastion. 

I  have  seen  seven  antique  Coptic  churches  in  and  around 
this  Babylon.  The  most  perfect  and  important  is  Abu 
Sargeh,  in  whose  crypt  are  shown  the  vaults  in  which  the 
Holy  Family  lay  concealed  during  their  flight  into  Egypt. 
The  most  interesting  is  Abu  Sefen,  which  preserves  the  features 
of  a  primitive  basilica.  Babylon  contains  also  the  most 
ancient  Greek  cathedral,  well  restored,  built  into  another 
Roman  bastion,  with  an  arcade  of  high  beauty  running  round 
it,  and  the  finest  view  of  Cairo.  And  just  outside  it  is  the 
oldest  Cairo  mosque — that  of  Amr  the  victorious,  who  con- 
quered Egypt  for  the  Caliphs,  and  named  the  city  that  he 
founded  Al-Fustat,  the  City  of  the  Tent.  This  mosque, 
going  back  to  the  first  century  of  Mohammedanism,  is  all 
that  remains  of  Al-Fustat,  which  was  burnt  by  a  twelfth- 
century  Caliph  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crusaders.  In  the  mounds  of  sand  heaped  upon  its  ruins 
by  the  winds  of  the  desert  any  one  who  likes  can  fossick 
for  the  remains  of  Arab  pottery  (all  dating  from  before 
A.D.   n6o),  of  which  such  glowing  fragments  are   exhibited 
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in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  almost  deserted 
mosque  of  Amr  has  a  humble  exterior  ;  but,  inside,  the  forest 
of  antique  columns,  restored  in  the  fifteenth  century,  give  its 
liwdn  a  noble  effect. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  enter  the  city  of  Ibn  Tulun,  the 
second  part  of  the  mediaeval  city,  than  by  walking  over  the 
mounds  of  Fustat,  a  mountainous  desert  in  miniature,  keeping 
on  your  right  the  aqueduct  of  Saladin,  which  might,  but  for 
its  pointed  arches,  be  the  work  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  and, 
fixing  your  eyes  on  the  pageant  of  the  Mameluke  Tombs, 
second  only  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  for  splendour  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  the  Citadel 
crowned  by  the  soaring  Mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali,  rivalling 
the  marvellous  skyline  of  the  Golden  Horn.  Behind  the 
mosque  and  the  tombs  are  the  Golden  Hills  of  the  Mokattam 
range,  with  their  horizon  of  desert  broken  by  antique 
mosques,  the  true  Citadel  for  Cairo. 

In  El-Katai,  the  city  of  Ibn  Tulun,  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
the  famous  Golden  House,  for  which  he  and  his  son  exhausted 
the  art,  the  luxury,  and  the  imaginativeness  of  their  times. 
But  of  Ibn  Tulun's  mosque  only  the  colour  and  the  pulpit 
carvings  have  gone,  though  a  thousand  years  are  beginning 
to  tell  their  tale  on  the  rich  plaster  tracery  of  the  windows 
of  the  clerestory  at  the  back  of  the  sanctuary.  The  hardest 
stone  of  Gothic  church-builders  would  have  stood  no  longer 
than  this  marvellous  stucco.  The  mosque  is  of  vast  extent, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  every  roof  and  every 
pier  is  standing  in  its  place,  though  it  was  abandoned  for 
the  very  poor  to  fill  with  mud  houses  till  the  wise  English 
rule  induced  the  Mohammedan  Wakfs  to  look  after  their 
monuments.  It  was  the  first  mosque  to  employ  piers  instead 
of  columns,  the  suggestion  of  a  Christian  slave,  for  otherwise 
every  church  in  Egypt  would  have  been  robbed  of  the 
columns  garnered  from  antique  temples.  In  the  centre 
stands  the  famous  minaret,  with  an  outside  staircase  winding 
round  its  exterior,  for  which  Ibn  Tulun  twisted  the  design  out 
of  a  piece  of  paper,  when  his  architect's  ingenuity  ran  dry. 

At  the  back  of  the  mosque — if  you  can  find  your  tortuous 
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way  beneath  the  tall,  overhanging  houses  of  the  Mameluke 
period,  whose  harem  windows  (vast  oriels  decorated  with  old 
nitsJircbiya  screens)  are  a  delight  to  artists — lies  the  Mosque 
of  Kait  Bey,  one  of  the  gems  of  Cairo,  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  period  when  Egyptian  mosques  ceased  to 
be  open  cloisters,  with  their  Eastern  colonnade  deepened 
to  shelter  the  worshippers  from  the  sun  as  they  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  mihrab. 

The  Kait  Bey  type  of  mosque  was  like  the  hall  of  an 
emir's  palace,  hardly  longer  than  its  height,  with  a  richly 
painted  roof,  and  windows  with  tiny  bits  of  coloured  glass 
set  like  gems  in  a  delicate  filigree  of  plaster.  The  sunken 
floor  under  the  exquisitely  graceful  dome  was  inlaid,  like  the 
walls,  in  rare  marbles  with  the  choicest  taste,  and  surrounded 
by  four  daises,  cut  off  by  the  lofty  Moorish  arches  which 
sustained  the  dome.  The  eastern  daTs  was  adorned  with  a 
mihrab  in  delicate  mosaics,  and  a  tall  pulpit  with  a  Jacob's- 
ladder  stair  of  the  same  rare  woodwork  as  the  Coptic  screens. 

No  part  of  Cairo  is  so  rich  in  small  ancient  buildings  as  El- 
Katai.  Between  it  and  El-Kahira  lie  the  ancient  mosques  and 
dervish  tekkes  of  the  Hilmiya  and  the  Gamamise,  leading 
to  the  palace  of  Sheikh  Sadat,  the  type  of  the  great  Arab 
mansion,  where,  till  he  was  poisoned  by  a  would-be  son-in- 
law  a  few  years  ago,  the  chief  descendant  of  the  Prophet 
lived.  His  palace  is  quite  a  castle,  which  has  a  selamlik  as 
large  as  a  mosque,  with  its  lofty  walls  inlaid  with  old  Persian 
tiles,  and  a  range  of  superb  oriels,  screened  by  the  richest 
meshrebiya^  for  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  over  a  feudal 
gateway. 

There  are  three  approaches  from  El-Katai  to  the  Bab-es- 
Suweyla,  the  chief  gate  of  El-Kahira — the  Bazar  of  the 
Armourers,  starting  by  Sultan  Hassan's  mosque,  the  most 
majestic  in  Cairo  ;  the  Sharia  Serougiya,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  this,  and  the  Sharia-el-Magar,  leading  down  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  Citadel  hill.  All  of  them  abound  in 
mediaeval  beauties.  The  Sharia  Serougiya  takes  you  past 
a  succession  of  little  mosques  with  domes  which  are  dreams 
of  slender  grace,   and   a   few   old    mansions,  into  the  busy 
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Bazar  of  the  Tentmakers,  who  embroider  the  awnings  which 
render  Mohammedan  festivals  so  gay.  At  its  end  is  the 
Bab-es-Suweyla.  The  Suk  of  the  Armourers  conducts  you 
through  a  magnificent  old  street  lined  on  both  sides  with 
ancient  Arab  mansions,  and  containing  the  lovely  mediaeval 
baths  of  Sultan  Beshtak,  still  in  use,  to  the  back  of  the 
El-Merdani  mosque,  five  centuries  old,  the  most  gracious 
in  all  Cairo,  with  its  wide  gateways  revealing  its  sunny 
court  and  the  antique  glories  of  its  sanctuary. 

In  the  Haret-es-Merdani  is  the  old  mansion  whose  court- 
yard artists  love  to  paint.  For  one  side  of  it  is  rich  with 
all  the  architectural  graces  of  the  Arabs— its  Mak'ad  or 
open  hall,  has  three  great  arches  rising  to  the  roof,  a  recessed 
doorway,  almost  as  lofty,  at  the  head  of  the  steps  which  lead 
up  from  the  court,  and  a  balcony  graced  with  two  pavilions  of 
meshrebiya  for  the  harem  ladies  :  its  windows  are  screened 
with  old  woodwork,  and  its  walls  are  arabesqued.  At  El- 
Merdani  this  joins  the  Sharia-el-Tabbana,  the  continuation  of 
the  Sharia-el-Magar,  the  finest  of  the  three  approaches.  For 
that  starts  on  the  ridge,  between  the  procession  of  old 
mosques  which  leads  up  from  Sultan  Hassan's  mosque  to 
the  gate  of  the  Citadel,  and  the  lordly  mediaeval  cemetery 
called  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  whose  shrines,  stretching 
into  the  desert,  form  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  vision 
in  the  kingdom  of  Arabian  art. 

From  this  point  the  road  leads  swiftly  down  past  mosque 
after  mosque,  mansion  after  mansion — fantastic  creations, 
mostly  like  Ibrahim  Agha's  (called  the  Blue  Mosque  from  the 
old  Persian  tiles  which  line  its  spacious  sanctuary),  mellowed 
by  the  hands  of  time  and  decay  into  lines  of  exquisite 
softness. 

The  Kitchmas  mosque,  perfect,  and  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
is  built  across  the  street.  As  you  round  it  you  come  on  a 
vision  hardly  less  lovely  than  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs. 
For  there,  below  you,  capped  by  the  fantastic  minarets  of 
the  old  El-Muayyad  mosque,  profiled  against  the  blue 
Egyptian  sky,  is  the  Bab-es-Suweyla  gate — the  heart  of 
ancient  Cairo, 
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Here  you  can  put  off  Europe  and  modernity  as  the 
worshipper,  entering  the  mosque  beside  the  gate,  puts  off 
his  shoes.  For  in  the  Sukkariya,  the  broad  road  spanned  by 
the  gate — though  it  is  vulgarised  by  European  haberdashery, 
you  are  never  out  of  sight  of  one  of  its  noble  mosques  and 
sebils.  The  street,  in  Arab  fashion,  changes  its  name  twice 
or  thrice  before  you  reach  the  Sudanese  bazar,  with  its  painted 
chests  and  leopard  skins,  and  turn  up  to  the  vast  and  ancient 
precincts  of  El-Azhar,  the  thousand-year-old  university  of 
all  Islam. 

Step  across  the  Muski,  and  for  a  while  the  spell  is  broken, 
for,  though  the  Khordaguiya  is  guarded  at  its  entrance  by 
an  ancient  mosque,  and  has  on  its  left  the  narrow-laned 
bazar,  crowded  with  veiled  women,  where  the  goldsmiths 
are  forging  their  delicate  filigree  over  charcoal  flames,  this 
street,  and  the  brass  market  at  its  end,  have  intrusions 
of  foreigners  and  foreign  wares  flowing  out  of  the  Khan- 
il-Khalil,1  the  great  bazar  on  the  right,  where  the  sellers  of 
carpets,  embroideries,  precious  stones,  laces,  and  antiquities 
arrange  their  wares  in  foreign  ways  for  the  foreigners  to 
buy. 

You  are  soon  through  this  nightmare  and  back  in  your 
pleasant  dream  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Mosque  land  of 
El-Nahassin,  the  most  romantic  highway  of  antiquity  in 
all  Cairo.  The  Muristan  and  mosque  of  Sultan  Kalaun,  the 
mosque  and  tomb  of  Sultan  En-Nasr,  the  mosque  of  Sultan 
Barkuk,  and  the  old  sheikh's  house  beyond — where  else  is 
such  a  thicket  of  the  flowers  of  old  Arab  architecture  to  be 
found  ?  This  majestic  cluster  of  mosques  has  a  Gothic  rich- 
ness and  a  Gothic  gateway,  a  captive  from  Acre;  the  exquisite 
minarets  present  a  diapering  of  hoary  stone,  like  the  handi- 
work of  the  lacemaker  or  the  chaser  of  precious  metals.  And, 
within,  there  is  every  antique  grace,  from  the  ruins  in  the 
hospital  of  Kalaun  and  the  tomb  of  En-Nasr  to  the  resur- 
rection of  mediaeval  art,  from  its  ashes  in  Kalaun's  mosque, 
and  the  imperishable  splendour  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

There  are  the  ruins  of  a  Caliph's  palace  opposite  and  other 

1  A  fascinating  place,  where  I  have  bargained  for  whole  days. 
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old  mosques  beyond — El-Hakim  itself,  indeed,  and  the 
mighty  wall  and  gates  of  the  age  of  Saladin  ;  but  we  must 
turn  up  to  the  Beit-el-Kadi,  with  the  only  five-arched  Mak'ad 
in  Cairo.  Was  it  not  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Cadi,  and  of 
the  Caliphs  of  El-Kahira  before  him  ? 

Turning  our  backs  on  this,  we  are  soon  in  the  Gamaliya, 
the  stronghold  of  Cairo  mediaevalism,  the  street  which  de- 
lights the  heart  of  the  Arab.  At  its  entrance,  look  where 
you  will,  you  see  noble  old  Mameluke  palaces  overshadowing 
the  street,  with  their  ranges  of  harem  oriels  screened  with  the 
old  brown  pierced  woodwork  of  their  meshrebiya.  Here  is 
a  ruined  mosque ;  there  is  a  stately  fountain  ;  there  one  of 
the  ancient  gates  for  closing  the  ends  of  streets  at  night. 
Push  boldly  through  it.  Step  to  the  end  of  the  alley  and 
knock  at  a  feudal  doorway.  This  is  the  palace  of  Sultan 
Beybars.  The  major-domo  of  the  courteous  sheikh  will  come 
out  and  conduct  you  through  a  leafy  court,  with  the  grandest 
screen  of  mcsJirebiya  in  all  Cairo,  resting  on  the  garden  hall  at 
the  end,  into  the  throne-room  of  Sultan  Beybars,  who  died  six 
hundred  years  ago.  The  carved  wood  throne,  from  which  he 
administered  justice,  stands  where  it  stood.  Behind  that  is  the 
hall  of  the  fetes  of  the  harem,  like  a  mosque  of  Kait  Bey, 
as  high  as  it  is  long,  with  mellow-painted  ceiling  and  graceful 
moresco  arches  to  separate  the  daises  from  the  sunken  floor, 
tessellated  with  rare  marbles,  under  the  cupola.  But  here  this 
floor  has  an  added  grace — an  exquisite  Moorish  fountain  in 
its  centre,  and  the  daises  are  spread  with  the  rich  carpets  and 
soft  divans,  which  betoken  that  its  mediaeval  splendour  does 
not  form  a  museum,  but  the  home  in  which  a  Cairo  notable 
of  to-day  leads  his  luxurious  life. 
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ANECDOTES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  EGYPTIAN  CHARACTER 


CHAPTER   I 
English  as  She  is  Wrote  in  Egypt 

"Suhag  (Kism)  [Upp.  Egypt]. 

"  At  the  First  of  April  1900. 

1  "  Messrs.  TROLLOPE,  SONS  &  Co.,  Bristol. 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  Wherefore  have  you  not  send  me  that  sope — I  am 
order  from  you.  His  it  because  you  think  my  money  is 
not  so  good  as  nobody  else. 

"  Damn  you  Trollup,  Sons  &  Co.,  wherefore  have  you  not 
send  me  the  sope — sent  it  at  once  and  oblige. 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Hassan,  Hassan  el  Kamel. 

"  After  I  write  this  my  wife  have  found  the  sope  under  the 
counter." 


Killed  by  a  serpent  while  it  was  trying  to  commit  suicide? 

When  Cromwell  Rhodes  had  returned  to  England  a  Nekla 
correspondent  sent  him  the  following  account  of  what  he 
aptly  termed  a  "  strange  event  "  : 

"  While  a  native  from  Kafr  Awana,  which  is  half  a  mile 
from  Nekla,  Behera,  was  fast  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day 

1  This  story  under  different  names  is  also  told  against  a  grocer  in  North  Wales. 
But  surely  the  Egyptian  version  must  be  the  original. 

2  Most  of  the  irresistibly  humorous  incidents  of  Egyptian  life  which  appear  in 
this  volume  were  related  to  me  by  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Cromwell  Rhodes,  who  were  long 
resident  in  the  land  of  the  Phoenix. 
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under  the  shade  of  a  tree  in  the  field,  some  days  ago,  a  serpent 
suddenly  entered  his  mouth.  The  fellah  got  up  at  once,  but, 
alas,  everything  was  already  in.  He  then  kept  it  in  mind  day 
and  night  for  a  few  days,  during  which  he  grew  pale  and  ill 
and  at  last  died,  a  murder  of  the  would-be-killed  reptile." 

Egyptians  have  a  habit  of  sleeping  with  their  mouths  open. 
Under  an  arch  by  the  Beit-el-Kadi  at  Cairo,  I  came  upon  a 
seller  of  magenta-coloured  celluloid  bracelets  sleeping,  with 
her  head  thrown  back  over  the  stone  designed  to  prevent 
carriages  from  going  too  near  the  wall.  Her  mouth  was  like 
a  black  tunnel— you  could  not  see  a  particle  of  red  on  tongue 
or  palate,  gums  or  linings— they  were  so  thickly  coated  with 
crawling  flies.  It  was  large  enough  to  take  in  a  short  snake 
like  Cleopatra's  asp,  quite  comfortably. 


Mr.  S.  Awny  is  a  specimen  of  the  educated  Egyptian, 
whom  the  Nationalist  Press  in  Egypt  considers  ripe  to  govern 
the  country — rather  a  good  specimen,  for  his  heart  is  in  the 
right  place.     He  wrote  this  : 

u  Serious  Indictment. 
"  To  the  Editor 

"Of  the  Egyptian  Morning  News. 
"  Sir, 

*  Have  they  pitied  the  Poor, 
"  Nay  Nay. 
"  Now   gently,  gently !     Thou   our   reverned    Ministry   of 
Public  Instruction  !     Again,  slowly  !  slowly !     Thou  our  good 
honourable  Ministry. 

"  Be  patient  and  hurry  not  in  publishing  thy  recent  syllabus 
of  the  coming  year  :  have  the  kindness  as  to  look  notionally 
and  attentively  at  thy  poor  needed  subject  whom  I  supposed 
thou  tyrannized  and  oppressed  over.  Oh,  Mine  tremulous 
hand  just  stop  shaking,  I  pray,  and  firmly  hold  the  glow- 
worm to  pen  all  what  thou  could  for  defending  about  the 
duties  of  the  poor  whom  I  believe  are  always  downhearted 
and  were  to  be  frequently  seen  shedding  their  hot  tears  from 
their  sweet  eyes  for  being  unlucked  enough. 
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"Conveniently  thou  mine  jealous  pen  arise!  Awake!  Arise! 
I  did  not  count  you  but  for  such  states,  and  times,  weep 
loudly,  cry  openly,  shout  in  the  vales  of  the  columns  of  the 
daily  newspapers — despair  not  of  finding  what  you  call  a 
wakeful  assistant  who  may  candidly  join  his  cry  with  your's  : 
dare  and  fear  not  any  bit  of  critical  ideas,  but  reality  and 
truth — do  favour  please  and  be  a  good  vociferous  to  public, 
care  not  whether  they  call  you  an  agitator  or  not,  simply  you 
have  nothing  to  lean  on,  but  your  duties  against  your  lovely 
country-home.  Stop  mockery,  I  say,  you  reprehensible 
criticiser  who  wants  as  it  appears  to  me  to  test  for  some  time 
shall  to  come.  It  is  not  I  who  write  these  pathetic  lines,  in 
fact  it  is  the  12  and  16  £E.  which  the  ministry  has  assigned 
as  a  school  fees :  it  is  the  4  £E.  which  our  Public  Instruction 
has  issued  as  fees  for  entering  the  general  examinations  of 
the  certificates  :  it  is  the  poors'  mercy  which  compiled  me  to 
write  and  venture  to  ask  our  Ministry  3  questions,  and  need 
not  but  answers  if  any  can. 

M  1.  Why  the  Ministry  increased  the  school  fees?  Is  it  for 
increasing  the  teachers'  salaries,  or,  do  it  to  purchase  with 
play  grounds  for  football  as  usual  .  .  .  ? 

"  2.  Why  the  Ministry  increased  the  examinations  fees  ? 
Do  it  mean  to  abate  the  number  of  the  candidates  ?  Do  it 
need  not  any  body  to  apply  .  .  .  ? 

"  3.  What  does  the  Ministry  think  by  doing  such  deeds  ? 
Do  it  mean  to  get  away  the  poor  student  and  not  to  let  them 
be  taught  or  what  it  be  is  ?     If  so,  where  do  the  poor  go  ? 

"  If  God  has  given  me  all  tongues,  I  declure,  it  would  do 
nothing  for  me  to  express  my  thoughts  against  the  Ministry. 
Nowadays  have  we  ever  heard  that  any  abroad  ministry  was 
to  issued  hard  rules  and  laes  for  their  poor  to  dismiss  them 
away  from  schools  and  colleges  ?  Have  we  ever  heard  from 
abroad  that  a  pupil  was  last  year  in  the  fourth  primary  class, 
then  was  to  be  seen  appointed  as  a  teacher  in  his  primary 
school  again  in  year  after  ?  Have  we  ever  heard  any  country 
abolished  its  training  college  of  those  whom  are  certificated 
with  the  ■  secondaries  '  as  Egypt,  and  exchanged  it  for  '  Half 
Central    Normal '    for    those    whom    are    certificated    with 
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1  primaries '  and  would  they  were  to  stay  all  day  long,  only 
for  sorrow  half  special  days  per  month  to  be  obliged  to  go? 
Have  we  ever  heard  a  full-teacher  being  certificated  with  the 
1  deplome '  which  he  had  suffered  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
obtaining  it,  and  perhaps  nearly  has  lost  his  health,  then  was 
to  receive  inspite  of  wishes  6  £E.  per  month,  and  for  some 
further  time  if  was  fortuned  enough  8  £K.  ?  Have  we  ever 
heard  a  secretary  insulted  and  blamed  teachers  while  in  a 
class  before  schollars  ?     Have  we  ever,  etc.  .  .  .  ? 

"  Now  our  Ministry  think  and  justly  be  sure  that  none  in 
the  coming  year  are  to  enter  your  schools'  gates,  but,  few 
influently  moneyed  students,  whilst  the  others  who  are  poor 
and  umoneyed  students  can  be  kindly  welcomed  by  national 
schools  and  colleges  which,  all  the  world  aware,  are  more 
better  in  teaching  and  instructing  than  yours,  for  it  collected 
most  of  your  wise  olden  good  fitted  teachers  whom  wearied 
your  service. 

"  I  am, 
"  Sir, 

"Yours,  etc., 

"S.  A\VNY. 

"  Tanta." 

This  is  how  the  Indictment  impressed  the  Editor  of  the 
paper: 

"  We  have  read  the  foregoing  through  and  through  many 
times,  and  have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Awny's  letter  constitutes  a  most  serious  indictment,  and, 
as  such,  we  recommend  it  to  the  study  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction.— E.M.N." 

I  am  fortunately  in  a  position  to  give  my  readers  a  picture  of 
Awnys  in  the  making,  for  Berkeley,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
a  schoolmaster  in  Egypt,  and  wished  to  know  the  Egyptian 
boy's  mind,  set  his  class  the  following  subjects  for  essays  : 

1.  Write  an  account  of  life  in  the  country  you  would  like 
to  live  in. 

2.  Write  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  boy  from  his  birth  to 
his  marriage. 
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The  boys  under  him  were  of  all  ages  up  to  fifty-three, 
though  only  one  reached  that,  and  the  oldest  of  the  rest  was 
nowhere  near  thirty.  The  man  of  fifty-three  had  a  son  and 
grandson  in  the  same  class,  and  he  was  below  both  of  them. 
He  and  his  son  were  not  the  only  fathers.  I  dilated  upon  the 
Egyptian  boy's  ideas  of  discipline,  honour,  and  sport  in  my 
book,  "  Egypt  and  the  English,"  but  I  reserved  the  flowers  of 
his  composition  for  this  volume,  so  I  borrowed  these  essays 
from  my  friend. 

Judging  by  the  minuteness  with  which  they  describe  the 
initial  stage  of  our  existence  Egyptian  boys  seem  to  come  in 
for  the  full  amount  of  sense  which  they  will  afterwards  enjoy 
from  the  moment  that  they  are  born. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  countries  appealed  most  to 
the  young  Egyptian.  At  least  half  of  them  put  Turkey 
first,  Switzerland  came  next,  closely  followed  by  Syria  and 
the  Desert.  France  and  England  had  three  each,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan  one  each.  None  of  them  desired  to 
go  to  Germany. 

In  the  essays  upon  Turkey,  they  generally  began  by  saying 
that  they  wished  to  go  to  Turkey  because  its  laws  (under  the 
late  Sultan)  were  so  much  better  and  so  much  better  admin- 
istered than  those  of  other  countries,  or  because  it  had  such 
a  beautiful  climate — its  climate  in  reality  being  on  a  par  with 
its  institutions.  Gradually  it  leaked  out  that  they  wanted  to 
go  to  Turkey  because  it  was  the  chief  Mohammedan  country, 
and  to  see  "  the  good  Sultan "  (who  has  recently  been  de- 
posed because  Turkey  could  not  tolerate  his  vices  any  longer). 

Syria  was  likewise  acceptable  in  the  main  because  it 
belonged  to  a  Mohammedan  sovereign.  But  it  had  the 
incidental  advantages  of  being  the  nearest  and  cheapest  place 
to  get  to  from  Egypt,  and  the  cheapest  place  to  live  in,  and 
full  of  delightful  summer-resorts  well  known  to  Egyptians, 
and  of  having  Arabic  for  the  country's  language. 

The  boys  who  turned  their  eyes  towards  Switzerland  were 
mostly  ambitious  of  being  doctors.  Switzerland  means  edu- 
cation to  the  Egyptian,  for  education  is  cheap  there,  and 
much  of  it  is  conducted  in  French,  which  many  Egyptians 


AN    EGYPTIAN    VILLAGE    LARDER. 
In  this,  made  of  mud,  the  guileless  Egyptian  puts  his  corn  and  vegetables  to  keep  them  from 
the  goats,  and  his  children,  to  keep  them  from  the  snakes  and  scorpions.     It  looks  like  a  font 
Icr  the  baptism  of  a  giant. 


EGYPTIAN    BOYS    AND    GIRLS. 
One  boy  is  playing  on  the  double  Arab  pipe,  which  may  go  back  to  Ptolemaic  times,  since 
they  have  much  the  same  pipes  in  Sicily,  which  are  always  supposed  to  have  come  down 
from  the  age  of  Theocritus. 

[P.  17 
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understand.  Also  to  the  dwellers  on  the  hot,  dry  plains  of 
Egypt  the  descriptions  of  snow-covered  mountains  and  large 
fresh-water  lakes  are  irresistibly  attractive.  The  boy  who 
wanted  to  go  to  the  United  States  had  perfectly  vague  ideas. 
The  boy  who  wanted  to  go  to  Japan  was  the  best  educated 
and  the  best  informed  of  all.  His  essay  read  almost  like  an 
English  boy's,  and  was  correctly  spelt,  and  the  half-dozen 
boys  who  chose  England  and  France  were  also  among  the 
most  advanced  in  spelling  and  grammar,  and  had  tolerably 
accurate  ideas  of  what  they  wished  to  see  and  do.  They 
knew  what  institutions  they  wished  to  study*  One  feature 
was  common  to  all,  and  significant :  they  were  all  glib.  The 
Egyptian  is  always  glib,  and  plausible,  and  anxious  to  create 
a  good  impression.  The  trouble  with  him  is  that  he  has  no 
backbone. 

Here  are  the  essays :  I  give  them  all,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  that  the  reader  may  see  the  workings  of  the 
Egyptian  mind.  He  must  remember  that  some  of  the 
writers  of  these  guileless  effusions  were  quite  grown  up — 
one,  as  I  have  said,  was  fifty-three — and  judge  how  far  the 
writers  have  in  them  the  making  of  useful  legislators. 


"  When  the  woman  lays  a  child,  she  puts  him  in  a  small 
cloths  made  for  that  purpose  and  she  nurses  him  for  about 
two  years.  Then  the  child  will  begin  to  creep  on  his  hands 
and  kneels  and  each  the  walls.  At  the  same  time  his  mother 
teach  him  some  trifles  of  language.  Then  the  child  will  play 
at  the  door  of  his  house  and  sometimes  in  the  lanes  with  the 
boys  who  agree  with  him  in  age.  At  the  age  of  seven,  his 
father  will  send  him  to  a  kuttab,  in  which  he  will  stay  about 
a  year.  Then  if  the  father  is  poor  he  will  send  his  son  to  a 
workshop  to  learn  some  arts  ;  but  if  the  father  is  rich  he  will 
send  his  son  to  the  schools  to  learn  the  lessons.  After  taking 
the  certificates,  the  boy  will  be  a  man  and  will  be  employed 
in  a  service  in  the  government.  After  that  his  father  will 
marry  him  a  beautiful  girl  and  the  boy  will  live  with  her 
happy. 

"  MOSTAFA  BAKIR  " 
2 
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"  When  the  boy  is  born  his  father  brings  him  a  nurse,  which 
give  him  her  milk  till  he  knows  how  to  walk  and  to  eat  and 
to  drink.  When  the  boy  grows  old  his  father  sends  him  to 
the  Kuttab,  where  he  knows  how  to  write  and  read  well. 
After  the  Kuttab  his  father  sends  him  to  school  and  obtains 
the  last  certificate  he  might  be  an  avocate  or  something  else, 
or  he  gows  to  El  Azhar  where  he  knows  one  religion,  or 
might  be  a  farmer. 

"Hamid  Wasfy." 


"When  we  are  borne  we  are  coached  until  we  are  able  to 
speak,  then  his  parents  educate  him,  and  when  he  becomes 
suitable  for  work,  he  may  go  to  some  art  if  he  were  poor  and 
to  go  to  school  if  they  were  rich  or  middle.  Those  go  to 
school  are  said  to  take  three,  or  eighter  to  take  two  or  one  at 
the  least,  and  when  they  appointed,  they  are  married  after  a 
few  years  after. 

"OSMAN   BADRAN." 


"  The  father  and  the  mother  of  a  boy  must  take  care  of  his 
politeness  and  his  learning  from  the  time  in  which  he  was 
young  till  that  in  which  he  was  a  man. 

u  I  know  a  boy  who  was  sent  to  school  when  he  was  six 
years  old,  this  ■■  boy  was  very  polite,  very  clever,  also  by  this 
qualities  his  teachers  loved  him  very  much  and  so  his  parents. 
This  boy  was  always  the  top  of  his  class  by  this,  he  took  all 
his  certificates  in  a  short  time.  When  he  was  able  to  know 
the  good  and  bad  things  that  is  useful  or  not  to  his  country, 
he  did  many  good  works  and  writes  many  useful  books  so  in 
a  very  high  rank  between  his  natives  and  was  married  with  a 
Pasha's  daughter. 

"  Mohammed  Ferid." 


11  When  a  boy  is  born  his  mother  take  care  and  breed  him 
until  the  7th  of  his  age.  After  this  his  father  take  care  of  him 
by  sending  him  schools  if  he  was  rich  in  order  to  be  well- 
educate.     After  the  boy  take  the  Primary  Education  Certifi- 
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cate,  enter  the  secondary  school  if  he  wants,  to  take  the 
Secondary  Certificate.  After  this  he  enter  the  High  School 
to  take  the  Doblomatical  Certificate.  Then  became  a  great 
man,  and  is  appointed  in  a  high  rank,  or  something  which  is 
fit  for  his  high  birth.  But  if  his  father  is  poor  he  sends  him 
to  one  of  the  arts  to  be  well  experience  in  one  of  the  arts. 
After  this,  the  boy  assists  his  father  and  his  relative  with 
money,  if  they  were  poor.  After  he  enjoys  in  wealth  and 
health,  he  married  and  became  a  father  of  a  family. 

"Naim  Yousef  Hassan." 


"  When  a  boy  is  born  he  is  well  looked  after  by  his  nurses 
and  parents.  He  is  suckled  till  the  2nd  of  his  age.  After 
this  his  is  taught  to  eat,  and  when  he  reaches  the  5th  of  his 
age  he  will  be  sent  to  a  kuttab,  where  he  spends  a  year  or 
two,  and  after  this  he  will  be  sent  a  school  till  he  finishes  all 
the  lessons  and  takes  his  diploma.  That  is  in  the  case  when 
his  parents  are  rich.  In  this  case  he  will  be  as  he  wishes,  if 
he  is  willing  to  be  employed  he  will  be  or  if  he  prefers  to  go 
to  one  of  the  countries  of  Europe  to  learn  more  he  will  go 
where  he  prefers  when  he  comes  and  be  employed,  he  will 
marry  whenever  he  likes.  Some  rich  people  think  that  they 
are  not  living  till  they  see  their  boy  married  so  they  compell 
him  to  marry  while  in  a  shool,  and  that  sometimes  will  be 
when  he  has  not  yet  taken  the  primary  certificate  ;  of  course 
this  is  a  bad  habit  and  even  looses  the  boy's  fortune  from 
future.  If  they  parents  of  the  born  boy  are  poor  they  sent 
him  as  a  helper  to  an  artist,  such  as  a  carpenter  or  a  tailor  to 
be  taught,  in  the  5th  of  his  age.  Then  he  will  marry  when 
he  is  old  enough  and  fit  for  it. 

"  Mohammed  Rushoyetrafa." 


"  When  a  child  is  born  his  father  and  his  mother  keeps  him 
from  anything  hurt  him  and  from  cold  and  hot,  and  if  his 
mother  is  not  able  to  feed  him  from  her  nuture  mile,  they 
bring  to  him  a  nurse  to  serve  and  feed  him.  The  child  stays 
on  that  matter  till  he  is  able  to  take  food  and  water.     After 
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that  his  father  sends  him  to  schools,  and  if  his  father  is  a 
poor  one,  he  sends  him  to  any  work  to  be  an  artificial.  Both 
the  learned  one  and  the  artificial  will  follow  their  work  till 
they  are  able  to  serve  in  the  states  or  they  do  anything  from 
which  they  bring  money  to  live  on,  at  that  time  they  can 
marriage  and  will  be  a  man  like  his  father. 

"  Mahmoud  Ahmed  El  Swifi." 


11  When  the  child  is  born,  his  mother  begin  to  be  engaged 
of  his  employment.  She  suck  him  from  her  milk,  wash  his 
body,  clean  his  clothes,  tiol  his  dressings,  etc.  When  the 
child  is  two  years  old  she  begin  to  prevent  him  from  sucking 
her  milk,  and  to  give  him  a  light  food  according  to  his 
stomach.  She  still  engaging  in  his  breeding  till  he  is  seven 
years  old.  His  father  then  send  him  to  the  Kottab  to  learn 
the  simple  writing  and  reading.  He  sent  him  then  to  a 
primary  School  to  learn  the  first  lessons.  As  he  obtained 
the  primary  Education  Certificate  he  is  sent  to  the  Secondary 
School,  and  then  to  a  high  school  such  as  Low  or  Medicine  or 
engineering  schools  to  complete  his  lessons  there.  When  he 
obtained  the  Deplom  he  begin  to  seek  for  a  vacant  post  in 
the  Government  offices,  or  he  begin  to  make  a  doctor  or 
Layer  or  an  engineer. 

"MOHAMED   FAHMY   K." 


"  As  the  boy  is  born  his  mother  takes  care  in  feeding  him 
with  her  fresh  milk,  till  he  reach  the  3rd  from  his  age.  At 
this  time  his  parents  take  care  in  educating  him — firstly  home 
education,  secondly  Kottab  education  till  he  reach  the  5th 
from  his  age.  At  this  time  his  father  sent  him  to  school  to 
be  educated  more  and  more  by  reading  and  learning  the 
useful  books  and  by  hearing  the  good  advices  from  his 
teachers.  He  continue  so  till  obtaining  the  Primary 
Education  Certificate.  ...  If  he  is  poor  and  cannot  com- 
plete his  study  in  the  High  Schools,  he  will  be  employed  in 
an    office.       During   his   employment  his   marriage   will   be 
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happened,  but  if  he  is  rich  and  able  to  complete  his  study  he 
remains  without  marriaging  till  he  obtain  the  secondary  and 
the  Deploma  Certificates.  After  obtaining  these  high  cer- 
tificates, he  will  be  employed  in  a  high  rank  and  his  marriage 
will  be  happened  and  live  a  happy  life. 

"  Written  by  your  pupil  MOHAMMED  ATIAH." 


"  A  boy  is  borned  mindless,  his  mother  looks  for  him  till 
he  leaves  her  milk  so,  they  begin  to  rear  him  till  he  comes  to 
the  7th  of  his  age,  he  enter  the  primary  school  for  four 
years,  then  he  takes  the  primary  certificate,  then  enters  the 
secondary  school  and  after  four  years  takes  the  secondary 
certificate,  he  then  enters  the  high  schools,  any  work  he 
wished  to  go  the  school  of  law,  polytechnic,  agriculture, 
medicine,  etc.,  in  this  time  he  can  marriage  and  then  stay 
in  the  serve  of  his  country  till  he  neither  die  or  the  govern- 
ment turns  him  out. 

"Ghali  Soliman." 


"  So  sooner  the  boy  was  born,  the  nurse  began  to  give  him 
her  milk  till  he  was  fourty  days  of  old,  the  doctor  vaccinated 
him.  When  he  was  one  years  of  age,  the  nurse  put  some  sour 
liquid,  not  poisonous,  on  her  breasts,  so  that  when  the  boy 
take  it,  he  dislike  the  breasts.  Then  his  mother  and  father 
began  to  teach  him  the  good  habits  as  faithfulness,  obedience, 
truth  and  to  be  kind  for  everyone.  When  he  was  6  years 
of  age  his  father  enter  him  in  a  primary  school  and  after 
finishing  the  primary  lessons,  he  enter  him  a  Secondary 
school,  and  when  he  won  the  Secondary  certificate  he  enter 
him  a  High  School.  Then  when  he  employed  in  a  position 
his  father  began  to  engage  for  him  an  honest  wife.  After 
short  time  he  marriage  with  her. 

"Mohammed  Said." 


"  The  boy  as  soon  as  he  is  borne,  he  taken  by  the  nurse  to 
give  him  milk  and  in  order  to  grow  to  the   1st  year  of  age. 
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After  that  the  nurse  gives  him  little  food  till  he  reaches  the 
4th  year  of  his  age,  then  they  sent  him  to  the  kuttab,  there 
he  learns  the  alphabets  and  to  write  and  read  little  ;  he  stays 
in  the  kuttabe  one  or  two  years  and  then  he  goes  to  the 
primary  school ;  there  he  learns  more  ;  and  stays  4  years 
and  takes  the  Primary  Certificate.  He  then  goes  to  the 
secondary  school  and  stays  4  years  also  and  take  its  cer- 
tificate, then  he  goes  to  a  higher  school.  If  he  wants  to  be  a 
doctor  he  goes  to  a  ■  Doctorischool,'  and  if  he  wants  to  be  an 
engineer  he  goes  to  the  engineering  school  and  so  on.  After 
he  takes  the  Doblomo  he  is  now  a  good  man  and  wants  to  be 
married  so  he  can  take  a  wife  and  makes  a  house  for  his  own 
and  wife,  he  now  has  servants  and  nurses  to  nurse  his  sons  in 
order  to  grow  men  like  him.  The  boy  must  prays  his  God 
when  he  is  15  years  old. 

"Mohammed  Abd  El  Halim  Sirry." 


■  If  I  were  asked  I  would  say  that  I  should  live  in  England 
because  I  know  only  English  and  Arabic,  no  more,  so  I  am 
able  to  speak  with  English  individual  and  government.  For 
e.g.  if  I  were  to  go  at  school  and  take  some  certificates  and 
then  I  may  be  appointed  there.  On  the  whole  men  must 
depart  to  other  nations  so  as  to  gain  knowledge  and  science, 
and  to  increase  them  lest  it  shall  be  lost. 

"  OSMAN   BADRAN." 


"  I  should  like  to  be  one  of  the  inhabitans  of  the  deserts. 
My  life  will  be  in  a  great  pleasure  far  out  from  my  home  and 
relatives.  I  shall  sleep  under  the  sky  in  the  open  air,  and  I 
can  bear  the  heat  and  cold  especially  for  my  wish.  I  prefers 
to  eat  the  dates,  found  on  the  trees  where  better  than  I  eat 
the  white  bread  and  meat  for  specially  my  wish.  I  can  walk 
throught  the  desert  with  my  pistol  in  my  hand  and  not  to  fear 
any  fierce  animal  even  in  day,  and  night  specially  for  my 
wish.  My  wish  will  be  the  best  I  see  for  I  want  to  be  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert     At  night  I  watch  the  purple 
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sky,  the  bright  moon,  and  the  diamond  stars  which  lead  me 
while  walking — they  are  my  great  friends.  Everyday  I  prey 
my  God  in  the  calm  dawn,  in  the  silence  of  the  desert  at 
noon,  in  the  fresh  wind  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  evening,  and 
in  the  dark  while  the  moon  appears,  thereupon  I  shall  be  one 
of  the  hermit  men  in  the  world. 

"  MUSTAPHA  ALY." 


There  is  poetry  in  this  : 

u  If  I  am  a  learned  man,  I  should  live  in  the  country,  where 
there  is  no  noise  and  no  people  to  interrupt  me  from  my 
work,  I  think  of  many  sciences,  which  are  not  known  to  us, 
and  I  write  my  best  and  useful  thoughts  on  paper  to  stay  and 
to  be  used  after  my  death ;  but  if  I  dwell  the  cities,  the  good 
views  and  my  ambition  in  a  high  rank  of  life  might  prevent 
me  from  authoring. 

"  Now,  in  this  age,  I  like  to  live,  without  regarding  Egypt, 
in  France  which  is  the  most  civilised  country  in  the  world,  as 
I  heard.  My  inclination  to  France  is  caused  from  its  good 
laws  and  also  I  like  to  learn  of  its  universities* 

"  MOH.    MOGHAZY." 


"  After  two  or  three  years  I  am  going  to  leave  for  Switzer- 
land to  be  a  student  of  one  its  colleges.  I  am  going  to  be 
a  doctor,  as  I  saw  that  doctors  receive  much  money  and  all 
the  people  love  them  when  they  are  clever  and  do  all  their 
doing  only  for  God  not  for  thanks.  I  heard  about  Switzerland 
from  many  years  ago  that  it  is  very  good  country,  as  its 
colleges  are  fit  for  puting  out  good  doctors.  After  I  receive 
the  Deplome  I  will  return  to  Egypt  again,  as  I  am  coming  I 
am  going  to  see  my  home,  where  my  old  family  is,  and  live 
among  them  some  months  and  then  come  back  to  Egypt,  as 
I  grow  a  good  doctor  and  a  chief  rich  one,  I  shall  leave  for 
America,  because  she  is  a  beautiful  country,  and  see  London, 
and  go  to  France  and  Turkey  and  Russia  and  Japan  then  to 
India   and    to    Mecca  and    Medina    for   the    Prophet.     This 
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journey  takes  me  two  or  three  or  four  years,  then  when  I 
return  back  to  Egypt  I  am  going  to  be  more  chief  as  I  see 
my  curious  thing  to  mention.  Then  go  to  America  and  live 
there,  and  when  I  see  that  I  am  ill  and  going  to  die  I  will 
come  back  or  I  shall  ask  them  to  return  back  my  body  after 
death. 

"  The  reason  for  leaving  and  coming  and  leaving  back 
again  is  to  enlarge  my  thoughts,  as  One  is  not  created  to  be 
as  well  as  a  donkey. 

"Mos.  El  Mahdy." 


"  Everyone  wishes  to  live  in  the  open  air.  The  deserts  are 
the  places  where  the  open  air  founds.  The  deserts  contain 
many  animals,  for  him  to  shoot  and  to  eat.  There  he  can  be 
taught  how  to  rid  and  how  to  use  the  gun.  This  a  very 
good  lesson  to  him.  That  is  the  only  reason  for  him  to  be 
courage  and  brave.  There  he  could  walk  at  night  and  meet 
some  animals  and  therefore  he  could  be  able  to  meet  the 
fierce  animals  and  shoot  them. 

"  If  any  one  asks  me,  where  do  you  wish  to  live,  My 
answer  will  be  '  In  the  deserts.  Where  there  is  no  bad 
smelling  and  there  is  no  houses  near  me  to  smell  what 
they  are  cooking  if  it  is  bad  or  good.  Here  good  sceneries 
it  will  be,  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  sand  and  some  rays 
rise  with  beautiful  colours.  Of  course  it  is  an  exercise  to 
me  to  live  far  away  of  the  men  and  to  need  no  help  from 
others.  Moreover  it  teaches  me  how  to  travel  and  how 
to  ride  camels  in  the  desert  and  how  to  run  by  the 
dromedary.' 

"M.  YASSIME." 


"  There  are  many  places  in  the  world  which  are  good  for 
health  and  easy  for  man  to  gain  money.  Syria  is  one  of 
those  healthy  places,  its  weather  is  neither  hot  nor  cold 
but  fresh  and  dry  air.  There  you  can  live  quite  satisfied 
with  a  small  lot  of  money,  by  which  cannot  live  in  other 
civilised  countries.     Plenty  of  fruits  grow  there,  from  which 
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wine  ;  currants,  etc.,  are  taken  and  exported  different  coun- 
tries. Travellers  go  there  in  the  summer  season,  and  so  on 
traffic  is  carried  on  well  in  the  country  in  those  days.  It 
is  the  nearest  place  to  Egypt  that  if  you  wish  to  return  again 
to  your  native  land  ;  you  would  not  spend  much  money. 

"Mohammed  Hossein." 


"  The  country  that  I  live  in  outside  Egypt  is  '  Switzerland.' 
This  country  has  healthy  climate,  a  shine  and  blue  sky,  a 
good  and  fertile  land,  in  spite  of  that  it  is  a  country  of  law 
and  order,  it  is  famous  and  interesting  country,  its  inhabitants 
are  brave,  hardy,  industrious,  thrifty  and  well-educated  people. 
In  all  respects  it  is  celebrated  country  than  any  other  country 
in  Europe. 

"  Mohammed  Nada." 


"  I  want  to  live  in  Syria  because  there  are  many  fruitful 
gardens,  splendid  buildings,  grand  houses,  pure  air,  high 
mountains  and  hills,  and  it  is  well-drained  country.  All 
good  things  that  anyone  wish  are  found  there.  The  people 
there  are  good-bred  and  well-educated.  All  things  there  are 
cheap  and  good.  Syria  is  the  land  of  the  prophets.  There 
is  Juraslem  and  many  temples  to  see  them.  The  women 
and  girls  are  very  beautiful,  and  they  are  active  in  their 
works.  There  are  many  Mohammedans  and  few  Christians. 
I  am  fond  of  living  there,  and  how  glad  I  am  if  I  see  these 
good  things. 

"MOSTAFA    KAMEL." 


"The  Japanese  are  active,  quick  and  intelligent  people, 
and  it  is  the  '  British  Isles  of  the  East '  that  I  would  like 
to  live  in.  Though  very  small,  Japan  took  the  topmost  rank 
in  civilisation  and  arts,  its  victory  over  China  and  Russia 
being  a  good  example.  Japan  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
volcanic  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  Yezzo,  Nippon, 
Likuku  and  Kiusko.     Among  its  chief  ports  and  towns  are 
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Tokio,  the  Capital,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Kioto,  Yoko- 
hama, etc.,  which  are  chiefly  noted  for  tea,  silk,  etc.  The 
main  reason  that  made  me  prefer  to  live  in  Japan  is  because 
of  the  cleverness  and  worship  of  its  inhabitants. 

"M.  ALY  Foad." 


To  these  I  must  add  a  couple  of  letters,  which  are  worthy 
of  preservation  : 

"  Sir, 

"As  I  am  people  in  Khediviah  school,  and  heard  about 
you  magazine  I  became  very  glad  and  hope  to  read  it  alwys. 
So  I  beg  here  and  there  to  let  me  know  its  price. 

"  Your  obedient  child, 

"M.  El.  Hamfy." 


"Kind  Sir, 

"  As  I  am  polite,  and  have  not  done  anything  in  all 
the  days  that  passed  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  be  punished  in  these  day,  '  The  day  which  is 
called  by  all  the  days  of  the  pupils'  plot.  I  think  that  you 
are  quite  well  knows  my  conducts.  As  this  I  beg  you  only 
to  punish  me  with  writing  the  Inchcape  Rock  thrice,  and 
please  beg  the  'Headmaster'  to  throw  out  the  punishment 
sheet  in  which  my  name  is  written,  because  this  is  very  bad 
for  future,  and  if  my  father  know  this  matter  will  be  angry 
from  me,  then  please  do  what  is  kind  for  me. 
"  With  my  best  compelement, 

"  Your  Pupil, 

"M.  El.  Mahdy." 


The  Egyptian  schoolboy  has  a  dangerous  rival  in  the 
Egyptian  of  riper  years  in  his  incursions  into  the  English 
language. 

"Sir  Director, 

"  I   am   very  poor,  and   i  do  not  found  the  food  and 
i  know  arbic  and  english  very  good.    1  beg  to  be  give  me  one 
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EGYPTIAN    WOMAN    WITH    HER   SHAWL   OVER   THE   BURDEN    ON   HER   HEAD 
TO    SHIELD   HER    FROM    THE    FIERCE    SUN. 
On  the  road  from  Karnak  to  Luxor.     In  the  background  are  camels  carrying  stones  for  building.  ^ 
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work  as  post  man  or  clean  man,  and  ask  my  God  to  give 
you  big  old. 

"  Writing 
"  Abdel-Gani  Hassib." 


"  Chief  Engineer  of  Way  and  Works,  Cairo, 

"The  undersigned  beg  most  respectfully  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  English  languages. 
I  beg  you  to  be  kined  enough  as  to  appoint  a  timekeeper 
or  in  any  district  in  your  service.  I  hope  that  my  pititaion 
may  meet  your  kind  approval.  I  ask  the  Allmighty  to 
sapper  your  life. 

"  Your  obedient  servent, 

"SCANDER   CHOUKRY." 


"Madame  C.  Rhodes,  Esq. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  unwell,  but  I  hope  it 
will  soon  pass  away,  I  sent  you  this  as  I  am  not  able  to 
come,  but  this  is  from  my  father's  tongue,  he  was  going 
to  town,  also  I  have  heard  that  no  one  can  get  inside  the 
house,  but  anyhow  I  shall  ask  God  to  pass  it  very  soon. 

u  Yours  respectfully, 

"Mohammed  Maghrabi." 


Another  letter  ends  : 

"  Pray  my  dear  lady  to  speak  with  your  mariad  (husband) 
to  give  him  one  paper  to  Master  Aupest.  I  ask  to  my  God 
to  gave  you  a  long  life. 

"  Hamfy  your  humble  servant." 

This  letter  began  "  My  dear." 


And  another  letter  written  by  a  porter  concluded  with 
"  Hoping  you  are  sweetly  sailing  down  life's  road." 

Mr.  Maghrabi  signed  another  letter  "  your  fithfrilly  Magh- 
rabi." 
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It  is  a  marvel  how  some  letters  reach.  Mrs.  Rhodes  sent 
me  two  envelopes  to  look  at,  addressed  simply  "  My  dear 
Lady  Rhodes  in  the  Cairo  (Egypt),"  and  "  Mr.  Road  in 
Egyptian  railway." 

Mohammed  Maghrabi  received  the  appointment  for  which 
he  thirsted,  and  his  letters  thereafter  take  on  a  more  cheerful 
tone. 


"  Wasta,  Upper  Egypt, 
"  22nd  Sept.  1904. 

"  Mrs.  Cr.  Roads, 

"  My  respective  Madam, 

"  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  for  your  kindness,  and 
heartily  asking  the  Almighty  to  keep  you  enjoying  the 
hapiness ;  and  the  Providence  to  give  both  of  you  and 
Mr.  Roads  long  live  and  happy  life. 

"  I  embracing  the  opportunity  before   Mangoes   finish  to 
send  you  ten  more. 

"Mr.  Roads  is  here  tonight,  and  he  is  in  good  health,  thank 
God. 

"  My  wife  and  children  are  asking  God  from  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  to  keep  you  at  the  first  rate  of  health. 

11  Yourr  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  Mohammed  Maghrabi." 


His  letters  of  congratulation  were  sometimes  varied  by 
telegrams. 

Telegram. 

"  All  of  me  family  and  children  heartly  wilh  (wish)  you 
altogether  with  respective  madame  and  liece  (niece)  a  merry 
Christmas,  long  live  and  happy  life. 

"  your  obedient, 

"  Mohammed  Maghrabi." 


Another  letter  from  M.  M.  began,  "  Modestly  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  granted  four  days  leave  to  go  to  Cairo  on 
the  4th  previous."     And  ended,  "  Accept  Sir  my  hearty  calls 
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that  God  will  give  you  and  madame  long  live  and  happy 
life.     I  am  for  ever,  sir,  your  very  honesty  and  most  obent 


A  letter  to  Cromwell  Rhodes  began,  "  The  Chief  Mason 
Mohammed  Ali  does  his  duty  with  great  splendor,  notwith- 
standing his  little  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing." 

Another  began,  "  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  tender  letter, 
which  I  am  sure  is  the  greatest  kindness  to  me." 


The  subjoined  shows  the  cloven  foot  of  the  Levantine. 

"  Lady  Cr.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  City, — 

"  Will  you  kindly  to  see  the  coal,  what  kind  of  coal 
I  send  to  your  honourable  haus,  and  how  is  Criblet  ?  Because 
I  saw  the  report  yesterday  that  the  coal  whiche  I  supply 
with  slake,  never  me,  lady,  just  kindly  to  see.  But  the  cook 
came  many  times,  he  asked  me  for  bakshish.  I  not  give 
to  him  as  I  sell  at  very  low  prices. 

"  Yours, 

"  C.  Caravassilis. 

"  P.S. — A  cheque  from  your  goodselves  for  settlement  of 
your  bill  will  oblige  me  too  much. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"C.  Caravassilis." 


I    may   fitly  conclude   this  chapter  by  quoting  a  week's 
entries  from  a  Coptic  and  Mohammedan  Calendar : 

September. 

Sunday  27,         Disturbance  of  the  bile.     Lettuce  and  celery 

come  up. 
Monday  28.         It  is  agreeable  to  look  at  the  clouds. 
Tuesday  29.         The  sap  of  trees  recedes.     Good  season  for 

making  dresses. 
Wednesday  30.     Tharid  should  be  eaten.     Great  abundance 

of  small  fishes. 
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October. 

Thursday  I.     The  leaves  of  trees  turn  yellow. 
Friday  2.     Avoid  drinking  water  at  night. 
Saturday  3.     Avoid  medecines.     Gusty  winds. 


His  aspirations  make  one  European  worthy  of  admission 
to  this  Valhalla — "  Young  German  seeks  lodgings  of  lady 
very  severe.     Under  '  Birch/  Poste  Restante,  Cairo  " 


CHAPTER   II 

On  the  Humours  of  the  Suffragi,  the  Egyptian 

Servant 

EUROPEANS  who  have  to  reside  in  Egypt  objurgate 
the  Egyptian  servant.  They  discuss  at  afternoon 
tea-tables,  and  in  the  Egyptian  Gazette,  whether  the  Arab 
or  the  Berberine  has  most  faults.  One  of  our  greatest 
friends  in  Egypt,  a  bachelor,  used  to  be  amusing  on  the 
servant  question  as  it  had  presented  itself  to  him.  Most 
of  the  time  that  we  were  there  .his  chief  servant  was  a 
minute  Egyptian,  a  glorious  example  of  Egyptian  precocity ; 
for  he  was  only  twelve  or  fourteen  at  the  end  of  his  gay 
and  chequered  career  as  Ramidge's  servant. 

Before  he  came  to  Ramidge  he  had  been  assistant  in 
a  bicycle  shop.  He  wished  to  be  hired  as  servant  for  cleaning 
a  jibbing  motor-car  which  Ramidge  possessed.  Ramidge 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  at  first,  but  as  the 
boy  cleaned  the  car,  and  stayed  by  it  for  a  whole  fortnight 
for  nothing,  he  felt  that  he  had  to  take  him  on.  The  car, 
for  one  thing,  was  kept  absolutely  spotless. 

That  boy  had  not  made  these  sacrifices  for  nothing. 
Having  achieved  a  footing  in  the  house,  he  proceded  to  try 
and  get  rid  of  the  two  Berberine  servants.  When  Ramidge 
woke  the  first  morning,  the  cleaner  of  motor-cars  was  standing 
by  his  bed  watching  the  Berberine  doing  his  valeting. 
Everything  that  the  Berberine  did  that  morning  the  Egyptian 
had  done  before  the  Berberine  was  up  the  next  morning. 
For  a  fortnight  Ramidge  was  in  clover ;  then  the  Egyptian 
nature  reasserted  itself.  One  afternoon,  when  Ramidge  woke 
up  from  his  customary  siesta,  the  car  and  the  boy  had  both 
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disappeared.  Ramidge  gave  information  to  the  police,  who 
ascertained  by  telephone  that  he  had  been  seen  driving  about 
Ghezira,  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  fashionable  rich. 

On  the  next  day  it  was  discovered  that  Mustapha  had 
capsized  the  car  in  a  ditch  as  he  was  turning  a  corner.  He 
pressed  all  the  passers-by  into  his  service  until  it  was  righted, 
and  then  made  a  man  help  him  for  nothing  to  push  it  to 
a  garage,  where  it  was  safely  stored.  The  police  arrested 
the  boy's  father  as  well  as  the  boy,  but  recommended 
Ramidge  to  confiscate  his  pay  instead  of  prosecuting.  The 
boy  was  then  released  and  discharged.  I  forget  what 
happened  to  the  father,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
brought  any  action  for  wrongful  imprisonment,  or  I  should 
have  heard  of  it. 

On  the  next  morning,  when  Ramidge  went  round  to  the 
garage,  there  was  Mustapha  busily  cleaning  the  car,  and  he 
had  bought  a  new  motor-horn  as  a  present  for  his  master. 

Ramidge  absolutely  refused  to  take  him  into  his  service 
again,  even  when  Mustapha  offered  to  come  for  nothing. 
But  the  next  morning  Mustapha  brought  the  car  to  Ramidge's 
house,  so  that  he  should  not  have  the  trouble  of  walking  to 
the  garage.     And  Mustapha  stayed. 

After  about  a  month  of  very  good  work,  Mustapha  took 
the  car  out  again  one  Saturday  morning,  and  was  seen  with 
sixteen  other  boys  piled  up  on  it,  though  it  was  a  very 
small  one,  driving  round  and  round  the  Esbikiya  Gardens. 

Ramidge  offered  him  his  choice  of  going  to  prison  or 
taking  a  good  thrashing  ;  he  gratefully  accepted  the  latter, 
and  Ramidge  caned  him  like  a  schoolboy  till  he  was  tired, 
and  sent  him  to  Alexandria.  Three  days  later  he  turned 
up  again  with  a  basket  of  dates.  Ramidge  found  him  on 
the  car  when  he  went  down  to  the  garage  in  the  morning. 
The  basket  of  dates  was  a  peace-offering. 

For  the  three  months  after  that,  till  Ramidge  went  to 
England  on  leave,  Mustapha  was  nearly  perfect.  He  effected 
the  discharge  .of  one  Berberine,  and  the  other,  though  he  was 
twice  his  size,  was  terrified  of  him.  He  took  entire  charge 
of  Ramidge's  valeting. 
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When  Ramidge  came  back  from  England,  he  could  not 
find  him  ;  he  must  have  been  in  prison,  or  he  would  have 
found  Ramidge.  Egyptians  always  know  everybody's 
business,  and  have  a  sort  of  general  information  bureau 
among  themselves  about  foreigners. 

One  day  I  was  going  out  to  the  Pyramids.  When  I  got 
to  the  tramway  an  Egyptian  came  up  to  me.  He  said  : 
"  Your  friend  has  not  arrived  yet."  I  didn't  know  the  man 
from  Adam.  But  he  was  quite  correct :  I  was  expecting 
the  friend  whom  he  described,  and  who  had  been  to  the 
Pyramids  with  me  once,  a  good  many  weeks  earlier.  I  had 
been  to  Khartum  and  back  in  the  interval. 

Belsize,  another  friend  of  ours,  had  an  admirable  Berberine 
servant,  who  simply  ruled  him.  He  would  not  allow  him 
to  use  the  stick  which  Ramidge  had  given  him,  because 
he  did  not  think  that  it  was  up  to  his  form.  It  did  not 
signify  that  Belsize  had  chosen  it  himself  at  Ramidge's 
invitation.     Zogby  did  not  approve  of  it ;  that  was  enough. 

Berberine  servants  have  likes  and  dislikes  in  other  matters 
beside  walking-canes,  about  which  they  are  very  particular. 
A  Berberine  will  buy  a  cane  and  a  pair  of  lemon-coloured 
kid  boots  before  he  has  enough  to  eat — in  Cairo.  They 
adore  good  looks,  and  especially  fair,  bright  English  colouring. 
We  had  two  friends  whom  I  shall  call  Berkeley  and  Perkins. 
Berkeley,  a  blue-eyed  giant,  was  one  of  the  best-looking  men 
in  Cairo.  Perkins  also  was  a  very  nice-looking  man,  but  he 
had  not  the  same  scenic  effects  to  the  Berberine  eye.  They 
lived  together.  Perkins  was  very  gentle  with  their  Berberine  ; 
Berkeley  threw  the  eggs  at  him  if  they  were  not  sufficiently 
cooked,  or  opened  the  teapot  and  shook  its  contents  over 
him  when  he  made  the  tea  with  lukewarm  water.  Suffragis 
wear  washing  dresses,  so  his  clothes  were  not  damaged. 
That  might  have  hurt  him.  As  it  was,  he  adored  Berkeley, 
and  would  have  licked  the  blacking  off  his  boots  if  he  had 
not  thought  it  more  adulatory  to  put  all  Perkins's  blacking  on 
Berkeley's  boots. 

It  is  best  to  have  only  one  servant.  He  does  everything  : 
he  caters  for  you  and  makes  money  out  of  that ;  he  cooks 
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if  necessary  ;  he  valets  you  and  he  keeps  the  house  tidy. 
Sudanese  servants  are  excellent ;  Egyptians  are  sometimes 
faithful  ;  Berberines  will  always  sell  any  one  when  they  are 
grown  up,  though  they  are  quite  decent  when  they  are  very 
young.  If  you  have  more  than  one  Egyptian  servant  he 
always  leaves  things  to  the  other. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  Cairo  servants  are  not  so  bad 
as  their  rivals  in  Upper  Egypt.  They  do  not  put  hashish, 
which  makes  the  smoker  simply  silly,  into  their  cigarettes. 

When  you  are  going  to  take  rooms  or  a  house,  it  is  quite 
useless  to  go  to  an  agent ;  you  must  go  round  the  town  and 
look  about  for  yourself.  If  you  know  the  ropes,  you  hire 
your  servant  before  you  hire  your  house,  just  as  the  Japanese 
always  begin  a  house  by  building  the  roof.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  Egyptian  servant  has  a  perfect  genius  for 
finding  fault  with  anything  that  you  are  going  to  hire  or 
going  to  buy.  Make  him  examine  everything  in  it,  and 
point  out  its  faults.  It  may  take  something  off  the  rent,  and 
you  hear  his  objections  beforehand. 

The  house  is  always  a  little  worse  than  the  house  you 
occupied  before,  even  if  he  has  never  seen  it.  He  prefers  you 
to  take  a  house  of  eight  rooms  and  leave  most  of  them 
unfurnished  rather  than  take  a  house  of  three  rooms  and 
furnish  them  well.  He  has  to  make  face  before  his  fellow 
servants.  While  the  land-boom  was  on,  the  result  was 
disastrous.  But  now  that  so  many  people  have  been  ruined, 
and  so  many  others  have  gone  out  of  the  town  to  Zeitoun, 
and  the  Skeleton  City,  and  other  suburbs,  and  Cairo  is  so 
overbuilt,  a  bachelor  can  get  a  self-contained  flat  from  £4  a 
month,  even  in  Savoy  Chambers,  the  huge  building  near  the 
Savoy  Hotel  opposite  the  Bourse,  and  he  can  take  it  by  the 
month,  though  a  year  before  he  would  have  had  to  pay  £12  to 
^18  a  month  under  all  sorts  of  restrictions.  Nearly  all  the 
flats  have  the  electric  light,  and  the  charge  is  not  outrageous, 
though  the  company  has  a  monopoly.  Nearly  all  the  new 
flats  have  been  built  with  fireplaces  but  without  telephones, 
which  does  not  signify  so  much  as  it  might,  if  you  cannot 
speak  Arabic,  because  the  person  who  comes  to  the  telephone 
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when  you  ring  any  one  up  is  generally  an  Egyptian  or  a 
Berberine,  who  cannot  speak  any  European  language.  Flat 
life  is  greatly  on  the  increase  among  Greeks  and  other 
lower-class  nations.  They  take  a  lodger  for  one  or  two 
rooms,  and  make  him  pay  the  whole  rent,  and  live  in  the  rest. 

Nearly  every  suffragi  in  Cairo  is  a  Berberine.  They  have 
a  club.  It  paid  64  per  cent,  the  first  year,  but  it  was  joined 
more  by  educated  Copts.  Berberines  are  not  liable  to  con- 
scription ;  they  have  always  been  immune  ;  it  is  said  on  the 
ground  of  their  loyalty  at  the  time  of  the  first  Sudan  trouble. 
That  is  not  the  Berberine's  idea  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
immunity.  He  is  so  vain  that  he  really  believes  that  it 
is  because  people  are  afraid  that,  if  the  Berberines  were  got 
together  in  one  regiment,  not  a  force  in  the  world  could  stand 
against  them,  and  that  every  decent-looking  girl  in  the 
country  would  want  to  marry  one  of  them.  It  is  a  common 
thing,  they  say,  for  a  Berberine  to  snatch  the  rifle  out  of  the 
hand  of  a  chief,  and  twist  it  until  it  is  of  no  further  use. 
One  wonders  what  kind  of  chief  goes  about  carrying  a  rifle 
for  Berberines  to  snatch. 

The  Berberines  apparently  make  good  use  of  their  club. 
Every  Berberine  in  Cairo  knows  every  other  one,  and  he 
helps  to  support  that  other  if  he  is  out  of  work.  At  irregular 
intervals  the  Government  arrests  all  the  Berberines  in  Cairo 
who  are  out  of  employment,  and  ships  them  back  to  their 
own  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  between  Assuan  and 
Wady  Haifa. 

SufTragis  in  Cairo  generally  wear  white  galabeahs  with  red 
tarbooshes,  but  particular  people  prefer  a  white  turban,  very 
big,  to  a  tarboosh,  for  real  blacks.  Every  servant  until  he 
discovers  that  his  master  knows  the  etiquette,  tries  to  go 
about  in  a  white  knitted  skull-cap  :  it  is  a  distinct  lack  of 
respect  if  he  comes  before  his  master  in  this.  The  tall  brown 
felt  tarboosh  is  worn  only  by  prisoners,  common  fellahin,  and 
ghaffirs.  Hotel  servants  and  servants  on  Cook's  boats  wear 
smart  red  sashes  like  belts;  in  the  Sudan  these  are  never 
worn  by  servants  at  breakfast-time.  Red  slippers  are  worn 
with  very  pointed  toes,  much  too  long,  as  the  Egyptian  does 
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not  turn  his  slippers  down  at  the  heel  like  a  Tunisian.  He 
prefers  to  wear  ridiculous  boots  of  fancy  colours,  pale  lemon 
predominating,  though  often  with  sky-blue  or  silver-grey 
tops.  But  few  employers  allow  this  on  account  of  the  noise. 
Ramidge's  servant,  Mustapha,  who  was  a  very  small  boy, 
wishing  to  be  very  grand,  begged  a  pair  of  old  shooting- 
boots  from  him. 

Another  flower  of  Berberine  conversation  which  I  heard 
was  that  the  erection  of  the  Assuan  Dam  was  the  greatest 
mistake  Lord  Cromer  ever  made  ;  that  it  was  erected  to 
swamp  two  Berberine  villages,  to  which  servants,  whom  he 
disliked,  belonged.  No  lie  about  the  English  is  too  big  or 
too  foolish  for  the  Egyptian  to  believe.  Ramidge  once  had  a 
camera  fastened  to  the  back  of  a  donkey.  The  donkey  had 
the  usual  boy  with  it.  When  Ramidge  wanted  to  use  the 
camera,  he  found  that  the  roll  of  films  had  been  turned  right 
round  till  it  was  all  used  up.  The  boy  said  he  had  seen  the 
donkey  biting  at  the  saddle,  and  it  must  have  caught  the 
handle  for  turning  the  films  in  its  teeth. 

When  Ramidge  was  living  at  an  old  villa  near  Matariyeh 
his  servant  told  him  one  day  that  three  men  had  been  mur- 
dered the  previous  night  in  the  road  between  the  villa  and 
the  station,  two  by  robbers  and  one  by  an  afrit}  He  begged 
Ramidge  never  to  send  him  to  the  station  again  by  night. 
He  had  himself  seen  no  fewer  than  seven  afrits  in  one  night, 
while  he  was  coming  back  late.  Ramidge  discovered  from 
the  police  that  there  never  had  been  a  murder  on  that  road, 
though  they  could  not  be  sure  about  the  afrit.  An  Egyptian 
will  believe  anything  in  the  way  of  a  superstition. 

Egyptian  suffragis  are  always  threatening  their  masters 
with  the  law-courts.  Mustapha  II.,  a  Berberine,  threatened  to 
take  Ramidge  into  court  when  he  was  going  to  beat  him  for 
not  washing  a  meshrebiya  screen  as  he  had  been  ordered. 
Ramidge  put  the  beating  off  till  he  could  lose  his  temper. 
He  only  had  to  put  it  off  till  the  next  morning  when  he  was 
waiting  for  the  tea  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  before  he 
got  up.     He  had  to  wait  so  long  that  he  went  to  look  for 

1  Evil  spirit. 
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Fellah  in  his  ordinary  costume,  riding  a  donkey. 
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the  boy,  and  found  him  asleep  on  the  couch  in  the  sitting- 
room.  Then  he  dismissed  all  threats  of  law-courts  from  his 
mind,  and  only  a  broken  stick  prevented  murder.  The  boy 
howled  for  an  hour,  and  was  a  very  much  better  servant 
for  ever  after.  Berberine  servants  are  really  very  good  cooks, 
but  they  steal  your  clothes.  The  Egyptian  suffragi  is  original 
in  one  way  :  he  prefers  to  wear  his  shirt  outside  his  trousers. 
If  you  have  bright  socks  they  always  go.  He  does  not  care 
about  ties — for  one  thing  he  does  not  wear  them  ;  but  hand- 
kerchiefs are  popular,  and  white  coats.  As  a  rule,  your  own 
servant  will  only  steal  small  things  of  which  you  have  a  great 
number.  But  if  you  have  a  visitor  he  is  fair  game  ;  if  the 
suffragi  does  not  want  your  visitor's  things  himself,  he  will 
take  them  from  him  to  be  able  to  make  presents  to  you  after 
the  visitor  is  gone. 

The  Berberine  does  not  worry  you  much  with  his  prayers 
as  a  rule  :  all  natives  agree  in  regarding  the  English  as  being 
absolutely  without  religion  of  any  kind. 

When  a  burglar  breaks  into  your  house  your  suffragi  comes 
to  call  you.  He  can  be  really  courageous  if  he  has  you  with 
him  to  help  ;  otherwise  he  hides. 

There  are  unfortunately  very  few  Levantine  servants  about : 
they  are  excellent ;  they  thieve  from  everybody  except  you, 
but  never  from  you.  And  there  are  very  few  Italian  servants. 
Ramidge  waited  a  year  to  get  one. 

Sometimes  the  Egyptian  suffragi  can  read  and  write.  But 
this  is  exceptional,  and  it  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  because,  if 
your  servant  can  read,  he  reads  all  day.  No  Egyptian  suffragi 
in  Cairo  has  ever  heard  of  ancient  Egypt  ;  he  is  not  half  the 
man  that  the  Sudanese  is  ;  he  has  no  more  thoughts  than  a 
monkey,  while  the  Sudanese  have  a  beautiful  folk-lore.  Your 
house-boy  robs  you  of  tea  and  sugar  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
but  your  cook  is  content  to  rob  you  with  commissions. 
Punctuality  is  one  of  the  Egyptian  suffrages  best  points  ; 
another  is  that  he  always  does  all  in  his  power  to  make  his 
master  cut  a  dignified  figure  before  strangers.  He  never  runs 
down  his  master  to  other  servants.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
to  make  his  master  appear  a  better  master,  and  richer  and  more 
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important  than  he  really  is.  But  in  most  respects  he  is 
abnormally  unreliable.  Another  good  feature  is  his  con- 
tentedness  ;  he  has  only  two  meals  a  day,  and  is  content 
with  extraordinarily  little  at  them  ;  he  will  sleep  anywhere. 
In  an  Egyptian  hotel,  unless  it  is  a  very  grand  one,  there  is 
generally  a  suffragi  sleeping  under  the  staircase,  and  another 
behind  the  front  door.  Every  house  in  Egypt  has  a  man  at 
the  back  of  the  door,  and  these  men  have  a  tiresome  habit 
of  making  their  beds  right  against  the  door,  so  that  it  won't 
open  even  when  it  is  unlocked.  This  is  all  right  in  a  private 
house  with  a  burglar  scare  in  progress,  but  rather  tiresome  if 
you  are  trying  to  get  into  the  telegraph  office,  or  your  hotel, 
at  an  unusually  dissipated  hour.  Many  telegraph  offices  in 
Egypt  are  open  all  night,  and  the  suffragi's  desire  to  go  to 
bed  is  the  only  closing  hour  enforced  at  hotels.  The  law 
may  have  ordained  one,  which  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance  ;  but  what  really  makes  the  patrons  leave 
a  bar  eventually  is  the  knowledge  that,  as  soon  as  they 
are  gone,  the  suffragi  will  gain  possession  of  his  al-fresco 
bedroom. 

The  suffragi's  habit  of  making  his  bedroom  in  every  part 
of  the  house  except  a  room  is  not  so  embarrassing  as  it  might 
be,  because  he  does  not  undress  when  he  goes  to  bed  ;  he 
only  undresses  when  he  goes  to  his  bath,  to  which  he  is 
fortunately  addicted.  He  makes  far  less  difference  than  his 
master  in  the  matter  of  winter  and  summer  clothing. 

The  suffragi  is  clean  in  his  person,  but  he  is  not  vehement 
about  washing,  or  brushing  your  house,  unless  you  worry  him 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  flies  do.  But  he  makes  a  very 
good  valet  ;  he  is  quite  energetic  about  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  he  is  always  up  a  little  after  sunrise,  and  always 
asleep  when  you  want  him  in  the  afternoon,  or  at  any  odd 
moment.  To  wipe  his  own  person  he  uses  the  gay  cotton 
cloths  which  Turks  use  for  towels  and  foreigners  take  home 
for  antimacassars.  He  also  uses  your  towels,  but  not  after  a 
bath.  He  never  dries  himself  after  a  bath.  He  does  not  use 
the  brass  water-jug  like  a  grown-up  coffee-pot,  with  which  he 
has  to  pour  water  over  the  hands  of  his   betters,  if  he  is 
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employed  by  a  native,  though  he  prefers  running  water  if 
he  can  get  it.  He  loves  washing  his  hands  under  a  running 
tap,  and  sucks  the  tap  too,  when  he  is  thirsty.  The  suffragi 
class  are  much  cleaner  in  their  persons  than  the  fellahin, 
and  much  pleasanter  to  deal  with  than  the  ordinary  effendi, 
who  is  generally  a  Nationalist,  and,  even  when  he  is  not,  is 
"  merely  a  swollen-headed  idiot  as  a  rule,"  to  quote  the  classic 
columns  of  an  Egyptian  newspaper. 

The  Egyptian  maidservant  is  excellent,  but  you  cannot  get 
one  unless  you  are  married.  In  the  Sudan,  as  in  Japan,  the 
English  bachelor  may  have  a  temporary  wife,  who  is  also  his 
servant,  without  causing  any  trouble.  There  is  no  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  relatives.  A  servant  is  sent  to  make 
the  arrangements,  and  a  sum  down  is  agreed  upon  and  paid. 
After  that  she  has  her  board  and  lodging,  like  a  servant,  and 
receives  a  sum  for  dresses  and  so  on.  But  this  is  not  usual 
in  Egypt,  though  the  same  kind  of  thing  may  go  on  in  a 
house,  where  the  master  is  married,  without  causing  any 
trouble  such  as  would  ensue  in  a  fanatical  Moslem  country 
like  Persia,  or  even  Tunis.  The  fact  of  the  woman  being 
employed  in  "  a  married  family "  makes  it  all  right. 

Slavery  is  by  no  means  dead  in  Egypt,  though  it  is  kept 
out  of  sight  of  foreigners.  There  is  a  very  famous  cafe  in 
the  Esbekiya  where  all  the  girls  have  been  bought.  There 
is  also  a  proverb  that  "  In  the  Sudan  a  fiver  will  buy  you 
anything." 

Cafe-life  is  increasing  both  in  Cairo  and  the  provinces. 
The  average  Egyptian  suffragi,  above  all  the  Berberine, 
spends  all  his  evenings  in  cafes,  and  his  evenings  go  very 
far  into  the  night.  This  is  not  the  only  temptation  cafes 
present  for  one's  servants.  Ramidge  had  a  suffragi  who 
could  never  be  found  when  he  was  wanted.  The  reason  was 
that,  finding  that  Ramidge  was  rather  easy-going,  he  took 
another  job  at  a  cafe  round  the  corner,  and  only  put  in  an 
appearance  at  Ramidge's  when  he  was  fetched,  except  at 
certain  stated  times  when  he  knew  that  he  would  be  wanted  ; 
and  Ramidge  never  found  it  out  till  the  other  suffragi  told 
him  about  it  after  the  dismissal  of  this  Berberine  Box  and 
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Cox.  The  cooking  is  nearly  always  done  on  charcoal  stoves, 
and  every  servant  is  more  or  less  of  a  cook.  The  Arab 
head-waiter  of  one  of  the  well-known  hotels  in  Cairo  during 
the  season  is  cook  when  the  season  is  over,  and  the  European 
chef  has  gone  to  some  summer  hotel  on  his  native  Continent. 

The  Governor  of  Damietta  gave  us  the  best  cooking  we 
had  in  Egypt.  I  expect  that  he  had  a  native  cook,  though 
all  the  big  hotels  have  European  chefs. 

The  Egyptian  suffragi  may  not  earn  his  wages  well,  but  he 
earns  his  bakshish  from  the  tourists  well.  I,  who  have  in 
"  Egypt  and  the  English  "  told  the  Egyptian  his  faults  with 
uncompromising  candour,  may  perhaps  be  credited  when  I 
confess  that  I  liked  the  Egyptian  servants,  who  waited  on  me 
in  various  ships  and  hotels,  very  much.  I  expected  them  to 
be  obliging — obligingness  is  the  national  good  quality.  I 
found  them  quick  to  fall  into  the  ways  of  Europeans,  un- 
usually intelligent,  often  reliable,  and  with  a  distinct  aptitude 
for  making  themselves  pleasing  objects  to  look  at.  I  can 
understand  them  not  being  thorough  in  sweeping  out  rooms  ; 
I  can  picture  them  behaving  infamously  to  white  women 
servants  ;  I  should  not  expect  every  Egyptian  to  be  honest  ; 
but  they  administered  to  my  creature  comforts  well,  dis- 
tinctly better  than  Japanese  servants ;  and  I  found  them  very 
pleasant  to  deal  with. 

As  a  footman  the  Egyptian  is  excellent.  When  you  drive 
up  to  a  resident's  house,  you  are  met  by  a  handsome  and 
dignified  man  in  a  beautiful  dress,  spotlessly  clean,  who  re- 
ceives you  cordially  without  giving  his  mistress  away.  He 
makes  you  feel  like  a  travelling  nobleman,  but  is  not  sure 
whether  his  mistress  is  in  or  out,  till  he  has  ascertained 
whether  she  wishes  to  be  in  or  out  to  you.  Oriental  instinct 
tells  him  whether  you  are  a  harmless  visitor,  or  a  commercial 
traveller.  I  am  not  sure  what  he  does  when  he  recognises  that 
your  object  in  calling  on  his  mistress  is  to  make  her  put  her 
name  down  for  a  new  kind  of  vacuum  broom,  or  a  pianola. 
But  I  think  that  he  would  make  money  out  of  that  depart- 
ment. The  drummer  might  perhaps  not  be  admitted  ;  but  if 
he  paid  well,  the  suffragi  might  insinuate  to  his  mistress  that 
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life  was  impossible  without  mechanically  produced  music  or 
mechanically  removed  dust. 

The  Egyptian  servant  always  looks  well.  He  is,  if  a 
Mohammedan,  clean  and  well-shaven.  I  prefer  him  simply 
in  a  spotless  white  galabeah  with  a  scarlet  tarboosh  and  sash, 
but  admit  that  he  is  a  sumptuous-looking  person  when 
attired  in  a  rich  silk  galabeah,  or  fine  cloth  breeches  and 
bolero. 

When  you  lunch  or  dine  out  with  residents,  you  are  struck 
by  the  dignity  and  orderliness  of  their  households  in  the 
hands  of  native  menservants. 

The  footman  is,  I  should  say,  not  so  rich  in  humours  as  the 
man-housemaid,  who  is  the  Egyptian  servant  that  I  know 
best,  in  his  capacity  of  cabin-steward  or  hotel  bedroom  boy. 

At  one  hotel  I  found  Hassan  polishing  the  floor  with  the 
Wren's  paste  I  had  taken  out  for  cleaning  my  brown  boots. 
It  acted  so  well  that,  coming  into  my  bedroom  with  a  loaded 
tea-tray,  he  slid  over  on  its  glassy  surface,  and  spoilt  it  with 
scalding  tea  and  broken  china. 

Huntley  &  Palmer's  biscuits  are  his  greatest  comfort. 
He  does  not  have  to  waste  his  afternoons  in  cutting  thin 
bread-and-butter,  because  the  Anglo-Egyptian  puts  up  with 
biscuits  for  afternoon  tea.  And  if  the  tourist  wishes  to  have 
breakfast  uncomfortably  early,  he  has  not  to  hunt  up  the 
baker,  and  get  the  butter  off  the  ice  ;  he  simply  produces 
biscuits. 

He  can  clean  boots  well :  he  is  noted  for  the  resplendence 
of  his  own.  But  he  often  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone  by 
leaving  yours  uncleaned.  The  hotel  people,  he  says,  will  not 
give  him  any  stuff  to  clean  them  with.  You  either  expostu- 
late with  the  manager,  or,  if  you  are  idle,  give  him  money  to 
buy  some.  He  avoids  blame,  and  lays  up  a  store  of  nugget, 
black  or  brown,  for  his  own  use,  or  sells  it  back  to  the  shop. 

That  is  one  of  his  ways  of  getting  bakshish.  He  is  not  so 
ill-mannered  as  to  ask  for  it,  and  is  politely  grateful  for  the 
smallest  mercies  in  this  direction. 


CHAPTER   III 

How  Foreigners  Live  in  Cairo 

"  ^ENTLEMEN,"  said  the  Governor  of  Damietta,  "al- 
VJT  ways  live  in  flats  or  hotels.  The  other  class  live  in 
pensions  sometimes."  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  the 
other  class.  He  said,  "  Oh,  clerks,  and  people  in  shops." 
They  too,  of  course,  live  for  the  most  part  in  cheaper  houses 
and  flats,  though  the  number  of  pensions  is  growing  in  Egypt 
now,  and  gentlemen,  when  they  are  married,  often  have  houses, 
and  not  flats.  The  Governor's  enunciation  therefore  comes 
down  to  this,  that  the  well-off  young  man  who  is  not  married 
would  not  like  to  be  seen  at  a  pension.  The  Governor  forgot 
the  man  who  lives  at  the  club  ;  but  there  is  not  accommodation 
for  very  many,  though  a  great  many  take  their  meals  there  by 
contract. 

At  the  Turf  Club  at  Cairo,  which  is  the  most  popular  in 
Egypt,  a  man  can  have  a  bedroom  and  board,  including 
everything  but  drinks  and  washing,  for  £\2  2,  month.  And 
he  can  have  all  his  meals  there,  without  a  bedroom,  for 
£6  a  month. 

Living  in  Egypt  is  decidedly  expensive.  Ten  pounds  in 
London  is  equal  to  twenty  pounds  in  Cairo  on  a  small  salary, 
but  five  hundred  a  year  in  England  is  not  equal  to  a  thousand 
a  year  in  Egypt.  A  young  engineer  I  knew,  who  had  eleven 
pounds  a  month  when  he  left  England,  began  at  thirty  pounds 
a  month  in  Egypt.  But  the  unfortunate  clerk,  who  gets 
eight  pounds  a  month  in  England,  might  not  get  more  than 
twelve  pounds  in  Egypt,  where  high  pay  only  goes  with 
positions  of  responsibility.     A  clerkship  is  not  considered  a 
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responsible  position,  because  Copts  make  good  clerks  ;  they 
have  wonderful  heads  for  figures,  and  most  Egyptians  are  very 
neat  in  matters  like  keeping  books  and  doing  maps. 

It  is  not  possible  to  economise  in  Egypt  by  going  without, 
because  the  essentials  are  among  the  costly  items,  except  a 
few  things  like  tea — you  can  get  good  tea  for  a  shilling  a 
pound.  The  young  man  thinks  Egypt  a  cheap  place,  because 
he  saves  on  liquors  and  cigarettes  ;  White  Seal  Buchanan 
whisky  only  costs  2s,  6d.  a  bottle  in  a  bar,  and  only  10 
piastres  (2s.  id.)  in  a  shop  ;  and  the  cigarettes  for  which 
you  pay  3J.  a  hundred  in  Egypt  would  cost  twice  or  three 
times  the  amount  in  England.  You  can  buy  cigarettes  in 
Cairo  as  low  as  ten  a  penny. 

But  living  is  cheaper  than  it  was.  Houses  which  had  a 
rent  of  £750  two  years  ago  have  a  rent  of  ,£500  now.  And 
the  rent  of  the  small  flats  in  the  Insurance  Buildings  has  gone 
down  from  £250  to  £100.  The  trams  to  Heliopolis — that 
is,  to  the  Skeleton  City — have  also  made  a  difference,  for 
they  have  added  a  cheap  suburb  there  to  the  suburbs  like 
Zeitoun  on  the  Pont  Limoun  Railway.  Residents  always 
say  that  no  white  people  can  use  a  tram  except  to  Heliopolis 
or  the  Pyramids.  But  tourists  fond  of  sightseeing  do  not 
stand  upon  this  kind  of  ceremony ;  they  find  them  very  use- 
ful when  once  they  have  learned  where  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  block.  It  is  prudent  to  board  the  tram  on  the  far  side  of 
the  sticky  point,  or  you  may  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  free 
use  of  the  tram  as  a  waiting-room. 

Residents,  however  little  they  may  be  able  to  afford  it, 
certainly  do  use  cabs  for  everything  ;  and  this  soon  mounts 
up,  though  cabs,  before  the  recent  rise  in  fares,  were  cheap, — 
three  piastres  (j^d.)  for  a  two-horse  cab,  if  the  distance 
was  less  than  a  kilometre,  and  five  piastres  (is.)  for  any 
longer  distance  in  the  city.  For  short  distances  the  cabman 
would  often  bargain  for  two  piastres  with  a  foreign,  i.e.  non- 
British  resident  ;  and  the  Egyptians  certainly  pay  lower 
rates,  for  Ali,  my  humble  dragoman,  always  used  to  say  to 
me,  when  I  came  out  of  the  bazars  and  wanted  a  cab,  "  Let 
me   get   cab   for   you,  then   you   no   pay   more   than   three 
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piastres  " — that  meant  three  piastres  from  the  bazars  to  the 
Continental  Hotel. 

The  arabeah-driver,  the  Cairo  cabby,  is  not  discontented 
with  his  fares  for  driving  by  the  course  in  the  town,  but 
if  you  have  him  by  the  hour  it  is  wise  to  make  your  bargain. 
He  dislikes  driving  by  the  hour  unless  he  is  going  to  be 
standing  still  all  the  time,  while  you  are  shopping  or  paying 
a  call  ;  and  you  most  decidedly  need  to  bargain  if  you  are 
driving  outside  the  town,  because  there  is  no  fixed  tariff  for 
that.  Generally,  however,  if  you  employ  the  same  man  often, 
he  is  equitable  without  your  having  to  make  a  bargain  every 
time.  For  the  poor  Egyptian  is  a  pleasant  man  to  deal 
with ;  he  likes  to  be  obliging  and  popular.  These  qualities 
are  so  usual  that  they  are  almost  hereditary  in  him. 

If  you  know  that  a  cabby  is  overcharging  you  badly,  or 
he  is  impudent,  you  jump  in  again,  and  tell  him  to  drive  you 
to  the  nearest  police-station.  He  is  compelled  to  do  this  by 
law,  and  afraid  to  defy  the  law.  Ramidge  did  this  after 
driving  about  half  the  morning ;  he  was  astonished  at  the 
result.  He  was  told  not  to  pay  the  cabman  anything,  and 
the  licence  was  taken  away.  The  police  are  severe  with 
cabmen,  and  it  is  necessary,  as  the  cabbies  drive  at  a  gallop 
and  don't  mind  running  over  anybody  or  anything.  They 
call  out  "  Ouah  riglak  !  " — mind  your  legs — and  that  is 
enough.  As  the  Egyptian  policeman  said  :  "  Your  legs  are  on 
your  own  head  if  you  fail  to  get  out  of  the  way." 

But  the  police  are  not  so  stern  with  dogs.  For  the  im- 
pounding of  stray  dogs,  they  are  provided  with  a  combination 
of  the  pitchfork  and  the  lasso.  They  never  appear  to  see 
large  unmuzzled  dogs,  that  look  as  bad  as  wolves  :  they  go 
for  the  ladies'  pet  dogs — an  operation  without  danger,  with  a 
thirty-piastre  ransom  (six  shillings)  at  the  end  of  it.  When 
I  first  went  to  Egypt,  a  pessimistic  person,  who  had  been 
many  years  in  the  country,  and  whom  I  was  pumping  for 
information,  said :  "  You  have  spoken  about  society,  and 
rent,  and  Sir  Ernest  Cassel — is  there  anything  else  in 
Egypt  ?  "  "I  don't  know,"  I  said  ;  "  I  have  only  been  in  the 
country  twenty-four  hours."     He  had  been  terse  in  his  esti- 
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mate  of  society  in  Egypt.  "  Society  is  backbiting.  Every- 
body talks  about  everybody  else,  and  says  the  worst  things 
she  can.  Society  consists  of  bugs  and  minions.  If  a  big 
bug  appears  on  the  verandah  of  the  K.S.C.  and  bows  to 
any  one,  all  the  minions  do  the  same ;  they  never  see  any  one 
with  their  own  eyes." 

The  unexclusive  class  who  are  always  asking  you  to  dinner 
at  a  restaurant,  and,  when  the  time  comes  to  pay,  borrow  the 
price  of  the  dinner  and  fifty  piastres  from  you,  are  also  to  be 
found  in  Cairo  ;  fifty  piastres  make  half  a  sovereign. 

I  could  have  seen  more  of  the  residents  than  many  tourists 
if  I  had  been  willing  to  give  up  my  afternoons  to  tea  ;  but  I 
much  prefered  seeing  the  men  at  their  offices  instead  of  their 
homes,  because  they  were  generally  able  to  give  up  as  much 
time  as  I  wanted  for  arriving  at  any  particular  piece  of  in- 
formation ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  took  out  intro- 
ductions to  them.  But  here  and  there  the  official  was  an  old 
friend,  and  one  could  not  get  out  of  accepting  hospitalities. 
It  was  just  as  it  had  been  in  Japan,  and  other  far-off  places. 
The  English  people  spent  as  much  time  as  they  could  with 
each  other,  and  tried  to  forget  the  surroundings  of  what, 
to  them,  was  exile.  I  seldom  met  other  tourists  at  their 
houses,  except  at  the  General's  and  the  Consul-General's, 
who  entertained  a  good  deal. 


CHAPTER   IV 

Queer  Things  About   Cairo  Society 

THERE  are  two  links  between  residents  and  tourists. 
Every  now  and  then  some  Englishman  in  the 
Egyptian  Civil  Service  marries  the  daughter  of  a  well-off 
tourist  "  doing "  Egypt  ;  and  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  people,  whose  health  does  not  allow  them  to  face  an 
English  winter,  who  go  to  Egypt  so  often  that  they  almost 
count  as  residents.  From  one  of  them,  a  wealthy  old  lady 
with  an  acid  tongue,  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  Cairo 
Society.  The  mud  with  which  she  bespattered  its  morals 
did  not  interest  me — it  was  about  people  whom  I  did  not 
know,  and  it  might  not  have  been  true.  But,  when  she  con- 
fined herself  to  epigrammatic  generalities,  and  the  prices  of 
living,  I  made  a  note  of  what  she  said. 

"  The  Cairo  resident,"  she  informed  me,  "  regards  tourists 
as  mosquitoes,  and  beneath  contempt.  A  certain  number  of 
tourists  try  to  get  to  know  the  residents,  for  no  reason  that 
I  can  imagine ;  but  I  know  why  a  certain  number  of 
residents  try  to  get  to  know  the  tourists,  and  that  is  because 
they  always  try  to  know  the  people  who  give  good  dinners. 
The  tourists  who  know  all  the  residents  generally  have  some 
reason  for  coming  out." 

I  do  not  think  that  she  meant  by  this  that  they  had  com- 
mitted any  crime.  I  imagined  that  she  was  not  accusing 
them  of  anything  worse  than  having  a  married  daughter 
in  Cairo,  or  a  son  in  the  Army  stationed  there. 

"  What  about  the  people  of  title,  who  are  made  so  much  of, 
when  they  go  to  India  or  Australia?"  I  asked.  "People 
of  high  titles,"  she  said,  "  look  awfully  well  on  a  visitors'  list, 
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but  they  practically  do  very  little  in  our  society.  They  are 
generally  travelling  more  or  less  incog.,  and  using  Cairo  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  Blue  Nile.  Generally,  too,  they  have 
their  private  suites  when  they  are  here." 

As  she  was  the  only  visitor  I  knew  who  took  a  house 
in  Cairo,  I  ventured  to  ask  her  something  about  prices. 
"Rents  are  enormous,"  she  said.  "This  house  is  rated  at 
£y$°  a  year,  and  quite  a  small  flat  in  a  good  position  costs 
^250 — a  friend  of  mine  in  the  Standard  Life  Insurance 
Building  pays  £750  a  year  for  his  flat.  But  I  don't  find 
housekeeping  here  dearer  than  it  is  in  England.  My  head 
Arab  gets  £4  a  month.  All  clothing  is  very  dear.  A  piastre, 
that  is  twopence-halfpenny,  only  goes  as  far  as  a  penny  does 
in  England.  But  when  I  first  knew  Alexandria  they 
reckoned  there  in  small  piastres — that  is  a  penny-farthing — 
and  then  a  small  piastre  went  as  far  as  a  penny  in  England. 
Groceries  are  fairly  cheap — some  actually  cheaper  than  in 
England.  Cold  storage  has  done  an  immense  deal  for  us — 
the  native  meat  was  so  bad.  I  reckon  that  it  costs  me 
twenty  piastres,  a  little  over  four  shillings  a  head,  a  day  to 
feed  each  person  in  my  house.  Beside  the  head  Arab  I  have 
a  cook  and  his  boy,  an  English  '  useful  maid,'  a  gardener, 
and  a  coachman.     My  chauffeur  comes  from  the  garage." 

"  Do  your  servants  give  you  much  trouble  ? "  I  asked. 
"  Trouble  ?  "  she  answered.  "  Not  so  much  as  they  give  other 
people.  I  go  out  and  scream  at  them  twice  a  week,  and 
call  them  sons  of  everything  ;  so  they  are  terrified  at  me. 
But  they  are  an  awful  nuisance  !  far  worse  than  they  are  in 
England.  We  have  an  eternal  puzzle  as  to  whether  Egyptian 
or  Berberine  servants  are  the  worst." 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  find  out  what  cheapness  meant  in 
her  mind.  While  she  said  that  she  could  live  cheaper  in 
Cairo  than  in  England,  she  said  that  no  one  could  live  in 
Cairo  on  less  than  a  thousand  a  year,  and  that  a  youngster 
could  not  marry  on  less  than  seven  hundred.  "  What  can 
a  single  man  live  on?"  I  asked. 

"  He  can  just  get  along  on  twenty  pounds  a  month — if  he 
is   economical  he   can    manage  his  board  and  lodging,  not 
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including  wine,  on  ten  pounds  a  month,  but  you  are  always 
having  to  pay  for  something  in  Egypt." 

"  Do  the  residents  entertain  much  among  themselves  ?  "  I 
asked.  "Yes,  a  good  deal.  The  English  do  it  in  rather 
a  hole-and-corner  way,  but  the  Jews  and  other  wealthy 
foreigners  entertain  on  a  great  scale.  Their  dinners  are 
superb  as  well  as  their  plate.  But  then  they  make  Egypt  a 
home,"  she  added.  "  They  live  in  it  generation  after  genera- 
tion, and  between  you  and  me,  though  they  entertain  so 
grandly,  they  just  pig  it  when  they  are  left  to  themselves.  I 
hear  a  good  deal  about  them  from  the  man  who  dresses  my 
hair.  He  says  that  their  toilet  tables  are  covered  with  silver, 
but  their  baths  are  covered  with  dust.  They  have  any  kind 
of  breakfast,  served  on  dirty  tablecloths,  in  houses  where  the 
dinner-parties  are  princely." 

She  showed  an  inclination  to  wander  off  into  stories  about 
the  imprudences  of  American  women  with  their  dragomans 
and  donkey-boys.  I  shall  not  reproduce  them  here,  and 
I  would  not  allow  myself  to  believe  them.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  well  to  warn  ladies  of  all  nationalities  that  they  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  keeping  Arabs  at  their  distance,  because  the 
Arab  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  taking  liberties,  and  has  a 
vile  way  of  talking  about  it  afterwards. 

From  what  I  have  written  above  it  will  be  seen  that  those 
who  mean  to  winter  in  Cairo  will  have  to  rely  for  society 
upon  the  other  tourists,  and  that  the  military  are  to  be  found 
a  good  deal  at  the  entertainments  of  the  wealthier  tourists. 
People  with  plenty  of  money  and  pretty  wives  or  daughters 
can  spend  their  days  in  a  perpetual  round  of  Society.  For 
if  in  the  morning  there  are  no  entertainments  going  on,  there 
is  plenty  of  riding,  and  saying  good-morning  to  a  large  circle 
of  friends  in  the  hotel,  or  on  the  sunny  pavement  between 
the  Continental  and  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons'.  And  if  shopping 
in  town  is  rather  limited,  and  prices  are  rather  unlimited, 
there  is  always  plenty  of  fun  to  be  had  out  of  bargaining  in 
the  bazars.  In  the  afternoon  there  is  always  something  on 
at  the  Sports  Club,  which  gathers  the  people  you  want 
to  meet.       If  there  is  no  race-meeting  there  are  polo   and 
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Ranelagh  teas  as  people  trail  in  from  the  various  games  they 
have  been  playing,  though  the  residents  boastfully  assert 
that  it  is  not  until  after  the  tourists  have  gone  that  the  real 
life  begins  at  Ghezira.  "  Men  and  women  in  white,  tandems, 
and  motors  (and,  I  suppose,  scandals),  just  like  an  Indian 
station." 


CHAPTER   V 
The  Woes  of  the  Egyptian  Housekeeper 

THE  Egyptian  housekeeper  would  be  grateful  for  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Jerome's  magic  lodger  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,  for  she  has  half  the  trials  of  Job.  To  begin  with, 
insects  are  still  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  there  is  a  little 
shaggy,  black-and-tairinsect,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long, 
that  eats  everything  under  the  sun  which  is  not  disturbed 
every  day.  It  has  to  be  surprised  at  its  work  like  a  burglar. 
In  most  countries  ivory  brushes  are  pretty  safe  from  insects, 
in  Egypt  this  little  terror  eats  the  ivory  and  eats  the  bristles  ; 
it  eats  your  toothbrush  and  eats  your  toothpick,  it  eats  the 
wool  with  which  you  are  going  to  mend  your  husband's 
socks — the  cards  as  well  as  the  wool  ;  it  eats  the  handles  off 
your  knives  and  forks  ;  it  rejects  nothing  but  glass  and  china 
and  metal. 

When  Agenoria *  first  went  to  Egypt  she  took  a  complete 
set  of  furniture  with  her,  stuffed  with  the  best  horse-hair.  She 
noticed  the  chairs  and  sofas  turning  unaccountably  limp, 
and  was  worried  with  the  dust  which  seemed  to  come  up 
through  the  coverings — everything  was  so  engrained  with 
it.  It  did  come  up  through  the  coverings  ;  at  the  close  of 
the  summer  she  took  the  covers  off  to  have  them  cleaned, 
and  then  she  found  that  the  terror,  which  works  in  the 
darkness,  had  taken  the  nourishing  juices  out  of  the  horse- 
hair and  reduced  all  her  furniture  stuffing  to  black  dust. 

This  little  nibbler,  which  makes  your  chair-cushion  go 
flat,  and  send  out  dust  like  a  hot-air  pipe  when  you  turn 
on  the  heat  in  an  American  bedroom,  is  not  the  only  insect 

1  Mrs.  Cromwell  Rhodes. 
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trouble  in  Egypt.  There  are  white  ants  in  many  parts — the 
most  expeditious  of  all  the  devourers  of  your  substance.  I 
know  a  man  who,  when  he  went  into  his  house  up  the  river, 
found  that  they  had  eaten  up  his  staircase,  which  collapsed 
the  moment  he  put  his  foot  on  it.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
concrete  is  the  favourite  material  for  floors — the  ants  have 
not  shown  any  taste  for  that  so  far.  I  know  another  man 
who  was  out  camping  in  Upper  Egypt :  his  portmanteau  took 
up  such  a  lot  of  room  in  his  tent  that  he  put  it  outside  till 
morning.  He  had  not  seen  any  white  ants  about,  but  in 
the  morning,  though  his  trunk  looked  all  right,  as  it  reposed 
on  the  ground  in  the  sunshine  of  Egypt,  it  had  no  bottom. 
The  white  ant  is  not  so  well  known  in  Cairo  as  the  ant  about 
half  an  inch  long,  which  the  servants  call  a  Dervish.  Flying 
ants,  too,  are  prevalent  to  such  an  extent  that  people  attack 
them  with  burning  newspapers,  which  kill  thousands  at  once. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  leave  any  sugar  or  any  other 
sweet  stuff  anywhere,  in  cupboards  or  out  of  them,  unless 
it  is  surrounded  by  water.  One  can  understand  that :  the 
odd  thing  is  that  if  you  cut  your  nails,  and  any  of  the  parings 
fall  on  the  floor,  the  ants  will  find  them  out  in  five  minutes, 
or  if  you  kill  a  beetle,  or  put  pomatum  on  your  hair.  The 
only  way  to  keep  stores  is  to  put  them  in  boxes  on  tables 
whose  feet  rest  in  pans  of  petroleum,  or  whose  legs  are 
wrapped  with  rags  soaked  in  petroleum. 

Mosquitoes  l  one  takes  for  granted,  though  strangers  grow 

1  "  The  voice  of  the  mosquitoe  is  still  heard  in  the  land  and  she  is  occupying 
general  public  attention.  It  is  therefore  a  good  time  to  write  about  her  natural 
history.  The  mosquitoe,  by  the  way,  should  always  be  spoken  of  as  'she,' 
because  only  the  female  mosquitoe  drinks  blood,  and  that  is  the  only  one  we  think 
about. 

"  Mosquitoes  breed  commonly  in  stagnant  waters.  Almost  anything  damp, 
however,  will  serve  them.  They  have  been  found  in  numbers  in  a  pubble  {sic)  of 
water  eight  inches  square  and  one  inch  deep.  Gutters  and  ditches  in  gardens  are 
favourite  places,  and  they  have  been  known  to  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the 
cellars  of  houses. 

"Three  or  four  weeks  are  required  to  perfect  the  change  from  the  egg  to  the 
complete  insect.  The  female  carefully  selects  a  place  where  there  will  be  sufficient 
water  to  float  them  during  that  period. 

"'Finding  some  floating  shred  of  straw,  stick,  or  other  support,'  says  a 
naturalist,  '  the  expectant  mother  rests  her  two  forelegs  on  this,  allows  the  nest 
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sometimes  so  swollen-headed  over  their  bites  that  they  have 
to  stay  in  bed  till  they  are  inoculated.  I  knew  a  high 
English  official  in  Egypt,  a  lean,  spare  man,  who  said  he 
always  took  the  fattest  woman  he  could  find  in  to  supper  at 
an  entertainment,  because  the  mosquitoes  were  sure  to  go 
to  her.  Mosquitoes  are  not  the  worst  of  the  insect  pests  ; 
they  can  be  kept  out  by  nets,  but  the  sand-fty,  a  kind  of 
limpid  midge,  can  get  through  the  mesh  of  any  mosquito 
net,  and  you  can't  see  it.  Much  more  painful  and  persevering 
is  the  Egyptian  harvester  ;  it  may  not  be  quite  the  same 
species  as  our  harvester,  but  it  does  its  work  ;  it  is  minute 
and  red,  and  it  burrows  under  the  skin,  and,  wherever  it  has 
been  tunnelling,  there  is  a  hard  lining  with  a  very  itchy 
surface. 

Even  more  objectionable  are  the  lice,  which  lie  in  wait 
like  the  snakes  on  the  trees  in  Burma,  and  may  lay  a 
cuckoo's  egg  on  the  head  of  a  duchess.  You  never  know 
where  you  get  them  from,  and  they  don't  confine  themselves 
to  heads. 

Dogs   suffer  even  worse,  for  they  get  ticks,  which  cover 

pair  gently  to  touch  the  water,  and  crosses  the  third  pair  behind  to  form  a  sort  of 
vase  in  which  to  hold  the  eggs  as  they  are  deposited.  Then  a  long  oval  egg  is 
lodged  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  crossed  legs,  with  its  longer  diameter  vertical ; 
another  following  it  is  glued  on  to  the  side  of  the  first  in  a  similar  position,  and  so 
on  till  some  two  or  three  hundred  are  fastened  in  a  sort  of  raft  or  rather  lifeboat, 
as  the  mass  is  curved  upward  at  each  end.  Then  the  little  vessel  is  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  wavelets,  and  so  floats  about  for  a  few  days, 
benefiting  by  sun  and  air,  till  the  growing  embryos,  finding  their  quarters  too 
close,  push  open  a  kind  of  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  the  egg,  and  take  a  dive  at 

once  into  a  watery  home.' 

'*  The  male  mosquito,  it  appears,  bever  {sic)  goes  into  houses  except  by  accident, 

and  only  drinks  water. 

M  Blood-sucking  is  an  acquired  taste  with  the  female. 

"It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  species  of 

mosquitoes,  but  a  great  many  of  the  species,  however,  are  hardly  distinguishable 

one  from  another. 

11  There  are  two  methods  of  limiting  the  number  of  mosquitoes,  according  to  the 
naturalists.  One  is  by  draining  all  stagnant  waters,  and  the  other  is  by  cultivating 
certain  species  of  dragon-flies  and  spiders,  which  make  it  a  business  of  killing  the 
venemous  flies.  Their  suppression  would  certainly  add  much  to  the  happiness  of 
this  nation."— Egyptian  Morning  News. 
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them  from  head  to  foot.  The  ticks  are  very  fond  of  es- 
tablishing themselves  in  crannies  of  mortar.  Agenoria  had 
to  banish  her  dogs  to  the  roof,  which  was  the  only  place  the 
ticks  did  not  like.  If  she  walked  twenty  yards  from  her 
house  with  any  of  her  dogs  they  got  covered  with  ticks 
again.  No  dog  can  live  at  the  Delta  Barrage,  ticks  are 
so  bad  there  ;  and  in  the  Sudan  they  get  into  the  dog's  lungs 
and  give  it  a  kind  of  rapid  consumption. 

The  pariah  dogs  which  you  get  in  Egyptian  villages,  and 
in  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  Cairo,  do  not  suffer  from  them 
at  all :  they  do  worse  ;  they  suffer  from  ingratitude.  Agenoria 
saw  a  horrid  little  Egyptian  boy  swinging  a  pariah  puppy 
round  his  head  by  its  tail.  She  bought  it  from  him  to  save 
it  from  further  ill-usage.  It  was  not  his  to  sell,  but  that  did 
not  matter,  it  prevented  him  raising  an  outcry  about  her 
taking  it  away.  It  grew  into  a  very  handsome  beast  of  great 
size  and  unblemished  fur ;  a  regular  wolf,  except  that  it  was 
amiable.  But  as  soon  as  it  grew  up  it  deserted  the  house 
except  at  meal  times,  and  spent  its  days  with  the  other 
pariahs.  Finally  it  became  too  bored  to  come  home  for  its 
meals,  and  the  last  Agenoria  saw  of  it  was  taking  poisoned 
meat  from  the  hand  of  a  smiling  and  treacherous  Egyptian 
in  the  uniform  of  the  police.  Fleas  go  without  saying,  I 
mean,  they  come.     April  is  the  worst  month  for  them. 

The  Egyptians  have  patent  medicines  of  their  own  ;  for 
the  various  kinds  of  insects  they  have  a  cheaper  powder, 
said  to  be  superior  to  Keating's.  They  import  the  most 
improved  Venetian  pastilles  for  the  fumigation  of  mosquitoes ; 
they  even  have  a  cure  for  the  sea-sickness  microbe,  which 
begins  with  "  z,"  and  is  beginning  to  find  world-wide  ac- 
ceptation. But,  if  you  want  to  defy  insects  in  Egypt,  you 
must  rummage  out  everything  once  a  month  at  least,  and 
must  paste  up  every  crack  in  cupboards  and  drawers  and 
panels  and  floors  with  paper,  after  filling  it  up  with  insect 
powder  underneath. 

The  servants  are  as  bad  as  the  insects.  Non-Berberine 
Nubians  give  the  least  trouble,  but  Agenoria  found  her 
solemn  Nubian  butler-man  beating  his  little  boy,  a  tiny  dot 
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of  seven  years  old,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  a  stable  naked, 
because  he  would  not  stay  at  some  reforming  kind  of  in- 
stitution, to  which  he  had  been  sent.  The  seven-year-old  was 
saying,  in  the  finest  Egyptian  declamatory  style :  "  You  may 
beat  me,  you  may  kill  me,  you  may  keep  me  here,  you  may 
give  me  nothing  to  eat,  but  I  will  not  stay  with  those 
people."  Agenoria  not  only  admired  his  grit,  but  she  told 
her  servants  once  for  all  that  she  would  not  have  any  cruelty 
going  on  in  her  house.  The  father  was  so  mad  with  rage 
that  the  other  servants  had  to  hold  him  to  prevent  him  from 
attacking  the  boy  again.  On  the  next  day,  however,  they 
were  on  duty  quite  placidly  side  by  side.  Ibrahim,  the  seven- 
year-old,  played  at  being  all  the  other  servants  in  turn  :  he 
had  a  sort  of  fancy  dress  and  a  prodigious  white  turban. 

The  one  thing  which  kept  him  good  was  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  go  out  with  the  carriage  if  he  had  been  naughty. 
The  very  first  day  that  he  had  his  clothes,  Agenoria  found 
him  installed  on  the  box  beside  the  coachman,  with  his  arms 
folded  like  an  English  footman — impossibly  grand.  Later 
on  in  the  drive  he  relaxed  a  little,  so  as  to  take  a  large 
handkerchief,  the  first  he  had  ever  used,  from  his  bosom. 
It  was  elaborately  scented,  and  he  used  it  for  half  an  hour 
straight  on  end.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  house- 
keeper for  another  handkerchief.  "  But  I  gave  you  one 
yesterday,"  she  said.  "  I  know  that,  but  Madame  wouldn't 
like  me  to  use  the  same  scent  again  to-day." 

The  other  servants  used  to  hide  behind  the  curtain  so  as 
to  let  him  play  at  waiting.  His  great  ambition,  which  he 
achieved  by  steady  practice,  was  to  be  able  to  hand  two 
vegetables  at  a  time.  He  also  took  an  extravagant  interest 
in  pouring  out  the  liquors.  While  he  was  helping  guests  to 
whiskies-and-sodas  his  father  used  to  call  out  "  bas !  " — 
enough  ! — when  he  had  poured  out  the  proper  amount  of 
whisky.  One  day,  at  a  luncheon,  Agenoria  was  helping 
herself  to  some  whisky.  She  took  rather  more  than  he  had 
been  taught  to  give,  so  he  called  out,  "  Bas  !  bas  !  "  to  her. 

In  one  respect,  Macaulay  might  have  said  of  him  what  he 
said  of  Charles  I.,  nothing  in  all  his  career  became  him  so  much 
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as  the  ending  of  it.  For,  when  Agenoria  and  her  husband  had 
arranged  to  go  to  England  and  had  refused  to  take  him  with 
them,  they  found  him  lying  on  a  heap  of  sand  outside  the 
house,  naked.  "  What  are  you  doing,  Ibrahim  ?  "  they  asked, 
and  he  answered  :  "  I  shall  have  to  do  this  in  my  village,  so  I 
had  better  get  used  to  it."  Was  there  ever  a  more  histrionic 
appeal  to  the  feelings? 

Agenoria  was  stony-hearted,  however;  she  knew  the  Egyp- 
tian's tricks  far  too  well  to  want  to  have  one  in  England. 
She  had  a  narrow  escape  of  having  one  all  the  same.  For, 
long  after  they  had  settled  in  London,  they  had  a  letter  from 
the  stationmaster  they  had  known  in  the  country — near 
Alexandria.  "  You  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  my  wife  is 
dead.  As  you  have  no  children,  I  am  going  to  send  you  my 
eldest  son."  Agenoria  kept  up  a  lofty  silence,  trusting  that 
he  would  not  know  where  to  send  the  boy  to.  Also  that  he 
would  think  it  a  waste  of  money  unless  she  paid  the  boy's 
fare.     It  was  this  probably  which  saved  her. 

That  station  near  Alexandria  was  rich  in  humorists  ;  it 
was  the  terminus  of  a  little  bit  of  railway  line,  built  to  lead 
to  the  quarries,  which  never  got  to  its  destination.  When 
Agenoria  had  been  there  a  month  or  more  she  said  to  her 
cook,  "  I  suppose  we  shall  want  some  coals  soon  ?  "  The 
cook  was  a  true  Egyptian.  "  Why  you  want  to  buy  coals," 
he  said,  "  when  I  can  go  and  take  it  from  the  engine  ? " 
"  But  it  isn't  ours,  Hassan."  "  Engineer  not  have  coal  ?  " 
he  said  with  lofty  scorn.  "  No  ;  and  when  we  get  our  coal 
in,  you  must  carry  back  as  much  as  you  have  taken,  just  as 
you  brought  it,  a  basketful  at  a  time." 

This  might  have  been  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  the  way 
to  carry  war  into  the  camp  of  an  Egyptian.  He  probably 
took  the  coal  back,  not  to  the  engine,  but  to  a  friend  who 
would  sell  it  for  him.  The  stationmaster  always  spoke  of 
her  as  the  princess.  When  they  went  to  the  station  his  form 
of  salutation  was  :  "  All  people  see  who  is  this  coming.  It 
is  the  Princess  and  Mr.  Rhodes." 

He  was  a  man  of  nice  discrimination  in  language. 
Speaking  of  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  very  stout,  and  the 
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other  had  a  flue  figure,  he  said,  with  appropriate  pantomimic 
gestures,  "  Lady  fat  down  there  not  at  all  nice,  but  a  little 
fat  up  here  very  nice,  emphasising  by  adding  to  a  lean  native 
woman  who  was  standing  near,  "  You  very  thin,  you  like  one 
bit  o'  wood." 

This  stationmaster  was  very  proud  of  living  in  a  two- 
storied  house.  He  was  always  referring  to  his  uppy-stairs 
window. 

A  coachman  wrote  a  long  petition  to  Agenoria,  imploring 
her  to  give  work  to  some  relation  of  his  whom  she  had 
never  seen.  "  You  ask  Mr.  R.,"  he  said,  "  your  marriad, 
English   husband  always  do  what  his  wife  tell  him." 

While  she  was  sitting  at  her  window  one  day  in  Cairo,  she 
she  saw  her  next  door  neighbour's  cook-man  come  out  and 
seat  himself  on  the  curb-stone  opposite.  Presently  he  pro- 
duced a  beefsteak  from  the  breast  of  his  galabeah,  looked 
about  for  a  big  stone,  and  pounded  it  on  the  curb  in  a  place 
where  goats  passed  by  the  thousand.  She  smiled  when  she 
thought  how  Sir  John  would  enjoy  the  tenderness  of  that 
deceptive  morceau. 

She  once  had  a  Coptic  servant.  He  left  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  She  had  an  Irish  female  cook,  a  very  large 
person.  She  noticed  that  whenever  the  cook  asked  leave 
to  have  a  bath  in  their  bathroom,  the  Copt  kept  going  to 
the  back  of  the  door,  and,  whenever  anybody  came  past, 
used  to  knock  to  request  instructions  for  this  or  the  other 
thing.  Her  suspicions  were  aroused  because  he  became  so 
love-sick  and  ridiculous,  and  she  discovered  that  there  was 
a  crack  in  the  door. 

Egyptian  servants  are  very  clever  when  they  are  tiny,  but 
by  the  time  that  they  are  sixteen  they  are  almost  imbecile. 
Sometimes  they  recover.  She  was  glad  that  she  only  knew 
Ibrahim  in  his  interesting  stage;  he  was  so  very  magnificent. 
On  her  at-home  days  he  stood  outside  the  door  with  his  arms 
crossed,  from  three  o'clock  till  the  last  guest  had  departed,  as 
if  the  whole  thing  depended  on  it.  Nothing  gave  him  greater 
pride  than  answering  the  door.  The  moment  he  heard  a 
ring  he  flew  to  it,  but,  if  the  caller  only  wanted   to   ask   a 
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question,  he  invented  an  answer  himself  without  consulting 
anybody. 

A  servant  they  had,  who  was  already  married,  thought  he 
would  like  to  have  a  younger  and  more  beautiful  wife,  so  he 
asked  their  permission  to  go  to  a  village  in  Upper  Egypt 
where  there  was  a  woman  whom  he  had  contrived  to  see  ; 
which  is  not  difficult  up  there.  He  received  it  and  went  off 
with  £\2  in  his  pocket,  and  sent  them  an  invitation  to  the 
wedding,  in  which  he  was  alarmingly  frank  about  the  prepara- 
tions which  had  been  made  for  their  comfort.  Knowing  how 
particular  the  English  were  about  certain  arrangements,  he 
thought  he  was  doing  quite  the  right  thing  in  mentioning 
them,  poor  man. 

Egyptian  animals  are  as  naive  as  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Agenoria  kept  a  flamingo,  six  gazelles,  a  dozen  dogs,  and 
fifteen  cats,  who  were  not  all  belonging  to  her.  The  flamingo 
had  an  admirer  in  a  skinny  old  hen  ;  he  used  to  stride  round 
the  garden  with  the  hen  running  herself  breathless  to  keep 
up  with  him.  Her  eggs  were  so  large  that  they  thought  she 
was  really  in  love  with  the  flamingo. 

The  oldest  resident  cannot  always  escape  the  attentions  of 
the  Egyptian  guide.  One  day,  when  they  were  at  Mulid-en- 
Nebi,  the  Festival  of  the  Birthday  of  the  Prophet,  a  guide 
attached  himself  to  Agenoria's  niece  and  her,  and  remained 
their  devoted  slave  to  the  day  of  their  departure  from 
Egypt.  He  quoted  Shakespeare,  and  had  a  sense  of  humour. 
They  never  employed  him,  but  he  used  to  come  and  call 
upon  them.  One  day  he  brought  £60  with  him,  and  said  : 
"Will  you  take  this  of  me?"  He  meant  that  she  was  to 
take  care  of  it  for  him.  She  consented  and  said,  "  I  had 
better  give  you  a  receipt.  He  said,  "  No  ;  all  right  with  you ; 
all  people  always  coming  into  my  house."  But  she  pro- 
tested, "  No,  you  see  me  seal  this  up,"  and  asked  him  his 
name  to  write  upon  it.     "  Gladyos  Morgan,  a  Copt." 

"  Egyptians,"  said  Gladyos  Morgan,  "  think  it  is  nothing 
to  be  honest,  but  they  are  very  proud  of  doing  you.  They 
always  say  you  won't  know." 

Once  when  her  husband  was  away  Agenoria  was  so  ill  that 
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the  servants  thought  she  was  dying.  They  all  came  in  and 
stood  round  her,  and  one  of  them  saved  her  life.  It  was  so 
comical  seeing  the  tears  drop  off  the  horns  of  his  enormous 
moustache  ;  he  did  not  think  it  respectful  to  wipe  them  off 
his  face.  She  laughed  so  that  the  flood  of  vitality  came  back, 
which  reminds  one  of  a  story  which  a  well-known  author  tells 
of  himself.  The  cherished  pig  of  one  of  his  parishioners  was 
dying,  and  the  old  woman  begged  and  prayed  him  to  say 
some  good  words  over  it  so  that  it  might  recover.  He  refused 
for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  her  distress  prevailed,  and  he  went 
down  to  the  pigstye  and  said  :  "  O  pig,  if  thou  livest  thou 
livest,  and  if  thou  diest  thou  diest."  The  pig  at  once  turned 
round  and  began  to  eat  its  food.  Some  time  after  it  was  the 
vicar's  turn  ;  he  was  dying  of  quinsy,  when  the  old  woman 
came  to  his  door  and  said  :  "  O  vicar,  if  thou  liveth  thou 
liveth,  and  if  thou  dieth  thou  dieth  " ;  and  he  laughed  so 
heartily  that  he  burst  the  quinsy  and  immediately  began  to 
mend. 

Agenoria  had  an  old  German  cook  at  one  time  who, 
strange  to  say,  was  dishonest.  The  gatekeeper,  a  Nubian 
Moslem  named  Abdul  Makram,  was  a  delightful  person  who 
always  looked  a  gentleman,  and  was  most  intelligent  and 
lazy.  One  day  Abdul  Makram  sent  for  Agenoria's  niece,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  say  that  the  cook  was  taking 
things  away,  and  that  he  would  not  let  her  pass.  When  the 
niece  had  slipped  on  a  dressing-gown  and  reached  the  point 
of  action,  she  saw  the  remains  of  the  cook's  umbrella,  which 
had  been  broken  over  Abdul  Makram's  head.  "  What  did 
you  do  to  her,  Abdul  Makram?" 

"  I  no  touch  her — I  a  gentleman." 

Egyptian  servants  are  good  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  they 
have  no  initiative  ;  they  are  also  good  up  to  a  certain  time, 
when  they  grow  weary  of  well-doing.  All  foreigners  who 
know  them  are  agreed  that  they  are  not  the  faithful  creatures 
they  used  to  be. 

Agenoria,  however,  had  less  trouble  with  her  servants  than 
most  people.  They  were  very  proud  of  her  being  so  pretty 
(K^yptians,  like  some  other  nations,  love  people  to  be  pretty), 
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and  they  were  the  best-dressed  servants  in  Cairo.  They  had 
golden  silk  galabeahs  and  very  large  turbans  when  they  were 
in  full  dress ;  they  were  finer  even  than  Lord  Cromer's.  One 
night,  when  Lord  Cromer  was  entertaining  royalty,  unbeknown 
to  his  master,  of  course,  his  major-domo  sent  down  to  borrow 
their  dresses  for  the  Consul-General's  servants.  "  No,  sir," 
said  Abdul  Makram,  "  my  madam  is  receiving  important 
people  herself  to-night." 

The  servants,  too,  were  very  proud  of  her  house,  an  old 
Pasha's  palace,  beautifully  redecorated,  and  talked  so  much 
about  it  that  people  were  always  wanting  to  go  over  it,  which, 
of  course,  was  not  permitted,  except  by  the  introduction  of 
mutual  friends. 

To  show  what  ants  can  do,  I  must  tell  the  story  of  the 
governess  who  was  sent  to  the  German  hospital  with  very 
bad  legs.  Agenoria's  German  cook  was  in  the  same  room 
with  her.  The  attendants  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  the 
patients ;  they  did  not  even  tie  paraffin  rags  round  the  legs 
of  the  beds,  so  the  ants  swarmed  in  the  governess's  wounds 
all  night.     She  was  defenceless  ;  she  could  not  stir. 

But  fleas  are  the  speciality  of  Egypt  ;  they  have  a  flea 
season,  which  begins  in  April.  It  would  be  no  good  to 
address  the  Egyptian  flea  in  the  words  of  the  Nicaraguan 
proverb,  "  Have  patience,  fleas,  the  night  is  long,"  for  the  fleas 
would  simply  answer,  "  What  is  the  good  of  being  patient 
when  there  aren't  enough  people  to  go  all  round  ?  "  I  went 
one  day  in  April,  with  Major  Fletcher  and  Miss  Norma 
Lorimer  the  novelist,  to  the  Hanging  Church  of  Babylon  in 
Old  Cairo,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the  world, 
The  fleas  were  hopping  up  off  the  floor  as  the  rain  hops  up 
off  the  pavement  in  a  thunder  shower,  in  the  piazza  of  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice.  The  Major  and  I  knew  what  we  had  to 
expect  ;  so  we  began  our  "  inspection  "  in  the  tram.  When 
we  had  picked  all  the  visible  fleas  off  our  coats  and  trousers, 
we  took  off  our  coats  and  picked  them  off  the  linings,  and 
unbuttoned  our  waistcoats  and  picked  them  off  our  shirts, 
and  stood  up  and  knocked  our  feet  against  the  seats  to  shake 
them  out  of  the  bottoms  of  our  trousers.     Miss  Lorimer  went 
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and  sat  three  seats  behind  us,  partly,  I  think,  because  she  was" 
ashamed  of  us,  but  nominally  because  she  was  afraid  of  our 
fleas  hopping  on  to  her.  She  did  not  know  that  the  native 
policeman,  who  was  sitting  behind  her,  was  being  the  pink 
of  politeness,  and  picking  fleas  off  her  back  and  hat  and  veil, 
quite  as  industrious  as  we  were.  He  did  not  think  he  was 
taking  any  liberty,  because  nothing  is  commoner  than  for 
natives  to  go  up  to  each  other,  even  in  a  ball-room,  saying, 
"  Excuse  me,"  to  catch  a  flea.  One  native,  who  was  suffering 
from  the  standard  Egyptian  complaint  of  weak  eyes,  went  up 
to  an  old  French  lady,  at  an  evening  party  at  Agenoria's,  and 
tried  to  pick  a  mole  off  her  neck. 

The  Egyptians  recognise  the  sand-fly  as  the  worst  of  all 
their  insect  pests.  They  call  it  something  which  means  "  I 
eat  and  keep  silence  " — but  I  can't  spell  the  Arabic  words. 


CHAPTER   VI 
More  about  Agenoria's  Servants 

11  f~*  ENTLEMAN  been  to  see  you,"  said  the  sufifragi,  the 

VJJ"  Arab  man -housemaid,  to  Agenoria  soon  after  her 
arrival. 

"  Who  was  he  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  The  Lord." 

Lourdes  seemed  nothing  to  this  in  the  way  of  miracles,  but 
the  sufifragi  only  meant  Lord  Cromer.  The  Egyptians  had 
the  habit  of  refering  to  him  as  "  The  Lord,"  and  they  were 
a  great  deal  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  their  Creator,  whose 
name  they  so  often  took  in  vain  as  a  witness  to  the  value 
of  their  promises.  Another  time  the  same  suffragi  came  into 
her  drawing-room,  and  announced  that  a  lady  wished  to  see 
her.  "  Who  is  she  ?  "  asked  Agenoria.  The  suffragi  said  she 
was  a  lady  in  her  own  right,  not  meaning  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  duke  or  a  marquis  or  an  earl,  but  that  in  his 
judgment  she  was  a  real  lady. 

Agenoria's  servants  were  surprised  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  wash  their  heads  and  their  stockings  in  the  pantry 
sink,  or  even  allowed  to  spit  into  it.  Her  trouble  with  her 
cooks  was  that,  when  one  got  tired  of  the  situation,  he  quietly 
slipped  away,  and  left  another  man,  about  whom  she  knew 
nothing,  to  take  his  place.  The  cook  would  just  send  in 
word,  "  I'll  cook  your  dinner  to-night,  but  I  am  going  back 
to  my  tillage."  The  man  left  in  his  place  was  often  pre- 
ferable as  a  cook  and  as  a  citizen,  but  a  good  many  things 
in  the  way  of  cooking  apparatus  used  to  vanish  with  the 
departed. 

When  Agenoria  was  staying  at  the  Ghezira  Palace  before 
she  married  Cromwell  Rhodes,  he  used  to  come  courting  her. 
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Directly  he  arrived  the  little  nigger  boy,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  flick  the  dust  off  people's  boots  with  an  ostrich  feather 
broom,  used  to  rush  forward,  and  say,  "  Your  lady  is  in  the 
garden,"  or  "  Your  lady  is  in  the  summer-house "  ;  while 
there  was  an  old  gardener  who  followed  her  about  every- 
where. One  day,  when  she  was  sitting  in  the  garden  be- 
ginning to  say  good-bye  to  R ,  the  mosquitoes  bit  her 

badly,  and  she  said,  "  Oh,  bother  the  mosquitoes,  I  wish  they 
wouldn't  bite  me  so  !  "  A  voice — it  was  the  old  gardener's 
— came  from  just  behind  them,  N  Oh,  but  you  are  so  sweet ! " 

Agenoria  had  a  German  maid  for  a  while,  who  had  been 
at  the  Mena  House  from  November  to  the  first  of  May,  and 
had  never  once  been  to  the  Pyramids.  It  was  not  for  want 
of  spirit  apparently,  because  Agenoria  heard  her  having  an 
impassioned  quarrel  with  her  lovely  Arab  cook.  When  she 
went  to  see  what  had  happened  she  found  the  wall  of  the 
servants'  hall  covered  with  squashed  food.  The  cook  had 
brought  the  German  girl  vol-au-vent,  when  she  wished  for 
roast  beef,  so  she  threw  it  against  the  wall.  The  cook-man 
was  heart-broken.  The  vol-au-vent  was  probably  a  love- 
gage. 

This  man's  weakness  was  his  sweet-tooth.  What  between 
him  and  a  sharp  little  English  maid,  Agenoria  could  never 
keep  cakes  or  sweets  for  tea.  First  she  called  the  girl,  whose 
name  was  very  appropriately  Swallow.  "  Swallow,"  she  said, 
"  I  am  going  to  put  poison  into  the  cakes.  I  shan't  say 
when,  but,  if  Hassan  gets  very  sick  indeed,  come  and  tell  me." 
Swallow  said  nothing.  Then  Agenoria  sent  for  Hassan. 
11  Hassan,"  she  said,  "  I  know  you  never  take  the  cakes,  so 
it  doesn't  much  matter  to  you,  but  I'm  going  to  put  poison 
into  them  one  day."  M  Oh,  madam,"  he  cried,  "  you  couldn't 
do  that !  " 

"But  why  not?  It  won't  matter  to  you.  I  know  you 
don't  touch  the  things,  because  you  told  me  so." 

Then  she  called  the  boy  Ibrahim,  and  told  him  the  same 
thing.  And  after  that  she  was  able  to  keep  her  cakes.  She 
said,  "  I  shan't  eat  the  poisoned  one.  I  shall  know  which 
cake  it  is." 
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Agenoria  had  another  servant  at  the  time,  who  was  a 
funny,  slow  old  thing,  a  Syrian  woman  eaten  up  with 
rheumatism.     She  came  one  day  to  ask  for  a  whole  holiday. 

M  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  "  Agenoria  inquired. 

"  Go  to  a  restaurant,  madam,  and  have  a  good  dinner." 

On  another  occasion  Agenoria  asked  the  same  old  woman, 
who  spoke  a  little  queer  English,  "  Won't  you  have  some 
milk  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  bear  that  bullock's  milk,  madam." 

She  thought  it  was  buffalo's. 

When  Agenoria  first  went  to  Egypt  she  took  out  the 
English  servants  who  had  been  living  with  her  for  some 
time  ;  but,  after  a  while,  they  had  constant  rows  with  the 
native  servants. 

The  man-servant  had  been  a  very  humble  individual  in 
England  ;  but  when  he  was  in  Egypt  it  was  necessary  to 
have  everything  fetched  for  him  by  the  suffragis.  One 
day  Agenoria  saw  a  fine  little  comedy  of  this  going  on  in 
the  servants'  hall.  Bond,  the  butler,  was  having  a  meal, 
and,  by  stretching  backwards,  he  could  have  helped  himself 
to  the  bread  he  wanted  off  the  sideboard.  But  he  prefered 
to  get  up,  and  walk  across  the  room,  to  ring  the  bell  for 
a  native  to  hand  it  to  him.  This  showed  true  grandeur  and 
nobility  of  soul. 

One  day  he  was  in  doubt  whether  Agenoria  wished  some 
sardines  to  be  eaten  at  some  al-fresco  meal,  and  asked  in 
his  best  manner,  u  Madame,  do  you  wish  me  to  push  these 
sardines  ?  "     He  meant  press  people  to  take  them. 

Whenever  the  servants  were  making  a  noise,  and  they 
do  sometimes,  he  used  to  say,  "  Madame,  it  is  a  perfect 
babyloon,"  and  he  was  always  talking  of  "  them  there  A-rabs." 
He  was  not  kind  to  his  wife.  One  night  screams  of  murder 
came  from  the  window  of  the  room,  which  he  occupied,  on 
the  first  floor  in  the  servants'  quarter.  Agenoria  ordered 
the  door  to  be  broken  open,  but  the  Arabs  said,  u  Leave 
him  alone  ;  he'll  soon  throw  her  out." 

I  have  said  that  Egyptian  boy-servants  are  charming  up 
to  a  certain  age,  and  then  go  off  like  a  vegetable  marrow. 
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Agenoria  had  a  little  Arab  boy  called  Ahmed,  trained  up 
from  the  kitchen.  He  knew  nothing  at  all  when  he  came 
to  her,  but  was  extremely  clever  at  learning  house  things. 
He  used  to  arrange  the  table  very  well,  and  had  a  genius 
for  varying  things.  One  day  when  she  was  going  to  have 
a  dinner-party  she  found  the  table  decorated  in  the  most 
wonderful  way  with  cypress  leaves  and  oranges.  Whenever 
he  was  asked  how  he  did  this,  that,  or  the  other,  he  used  to 
reply  with  great  dignity,  "  Me  watch  Madame  much." 

As  he  grew  up  he  became  rather  a  nuisance,  because  he 
paid  so  much  attention  to  the  female  element  in  the  house, 
and  was  very  insubordinate  to  the  housekeeper,  while 
Cromwell  Rhodes  was  away.  When  R.  came  back  the 
servants  came  to  him  in  a  body  to  complain  about  that 
boy.  When  he  was  taken  to  task  about  it  he  answered 
insolently,  "  Oh,  I  cannot  stand  those  women."  This  was 
at  the  great  age  of  fourteen.  R.  replied  with  the  well- 
known  Egyptian  formula,  "  You  had  better  stand  outside 
the  gate  in  the  future."  Agenoria  saw  him  about  a  year 
afterwards,  a  meek,  thin  thing,  though  he  had  been  extremely 
fat  when  he  could  not  "  stand  those  women." 

It  was  high  time  that  he  stood  outside  the  door,  for, 
when  Agenoria  was  going  into  her  new  palace,  she  sent 
in  her  European  servants  to  see  that  the  native  servants 
cleaned  the  floors  properly.  Ahmed  made  them  understand 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  wash  the  floors.  The  maids  flew 
back  to  Agenoria.  She  could  not  speak  much  Arabic  in 
those  days,  but  she  followed  them  as  soon  as  she  could, 
and  with  about  two  words  of  Arabic,  and  a  haughty  mien, 
intimidated  him  into  doing  the  work,  in  spite  of  his  in- 
dignant protest  of  "  Why  should  I  ?  It  was  done  three 
weeks  ago." 


CHAPTER    VII 
Doing  Business  with  Egyptians 

"TF  you  think  that  I  am  harsh  in  my  estimate  of  the 
1  Egyptians,"  said  Cromwell  Rhodes,  "I  recommend  you 
to  go  and  try  to  do  business  with  a  Mudir,  something  that 
should  only  take  five  minutes  to  do,  when  you  have  a  train 
leaving  in  two  hours.  The  Mudir  will  welcome  you  with 
any  amount  of  palaver,  as  his  oldest  friend.  While  he  is 
still  palavering,  before  you  have  time  to  get  a  word  in  about 
your  business,  somebody  else  will  come  in,  and  the  same 
thing  will  happen  ;  you  will  be  quite  forgotten.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  sit  the  other  man  out,  and  try  and  get 
a  word  in  when  he  is  gone,  if  no  one  else  has  come  in  to 
repeat  the  performance.  If  you  do  get  as  far  as  discussing 
your  business,  every  one  in  the  room  proceeds  to  discuss  it ; 
they  all  agree  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  Still  nothing  is  done  ; 
no  instruction  is  given.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  pay  the 
Coptic  clerk  a  bribe  to  worry  the  Mudir  in  every  leisure 
moment." 

Yet  the  Mudir  cannot  be  accused  of  being  unsympathetic. 
If  a  prisoner  is  brought  before  him,  both  he  and  the  trooper 
in  charge  of  the  prisoner  address  the  villain  in  affectionate 
tones  as  '  Oh,  my  brother  ! '  In  Egypt  the  man  in  authority, 
though  he  may  use  frantic  language  and  bully  a  subordinate 
one  moment,  treats  him  as  a  friend  the  next. 

Arabs  never  pay  a  debt  until  they  are  obliged  ;  they  would 
rather  pay  a  lawyer  double  the  money  so  as  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  not  paying  the  debt.  R.  lent  an  Arab  some 
money  on  mortgage  ;  he  has  to  bring  a  lawsuit  every  year 
to  get  the  interest ;    and    the  Arab  has  to  pay  R.'s  lawyer 
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and  his  own  lawyer  as  well  as  the  interest.  The  Arabs  are 
not  a  business  people  at  all.  R.  told  me  that  he  had  never 
known  an  Arab  who  had  borrowed  money  pay  it  when  it 
was  due.  They  think  it  is  oppression  to  try  and  make  them 
pay,  and  immediately  say  that  interest  on  money  is  usury, 
and  contrary  to  their  religion.  When  an  Arab  does  not 
want  to  do  a  thing,  it  is  always  contrary  to  his  religion. 
R.  had  a  servant  who  did  not  like  the  taste  of  some  medicine 
he  was  told  to  take.     He  said  there  was  pig  in  it. 

The  Egyptians  are  born  cheats ;  they  put  water  in  their 
cotton -and  put  stones  in  the  cotton  bags,  which  is  worse, 
for  they  break  the  machinery  when  the  cotton  is  being 
ginned.  Watering  the  cotton  not  only  makes  it  weigh 
heavier,  but  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  when  it  dries. 
That  is  why  Egyptian  cotton  fetches  such  poor  prices  unless 
it  has  been  inspected  by  British  inspectors.  The  native 
inspector  takes  a  bribe  to  pass  frauds.  R.  asked  a  Greek 
cotton-buyer  how  he  managed  to  deal  with  the  Egyptian.  The 
Greek  said  :  "  The  Egyptian  is  never  satisfied  unless  he  is 
cheating  you  ;  he  cheats  so  hard  that  he  does  not  notice 
when  you  are  cheating  him.  While  he  is  watering  the  cotton  I 
change  the  weights  and  put  in  lead  ones."  They  ought  to 
have  a  new  proverb  "  When  Greek  meets  Egyptian,"  or  perhaps 
it  should  be  ■  When  Egyptian  meets  Greek  "  ! 

So  incorrigible  are  the  Egyptians  that  there  is  as  much 
competition  to  get  the  boys  out  of  the  Ghezira  Reformatory 
for  servants  as  there  is  to  get  convicts  out  of  the  prison  at 
Khartum.  Nobody  else  has  been  taught  how  to  work.  R. 
found  the  best  plan  was  to  start  by  treating  an  Egyptian  as 
if  he  had  no  honour ;  then  you  were  sometimes  surprised  to 
find  how  much  he  did  have. 

The  lady  in  charge  of  the  slave-home  tries  to  teach  the 
slaves  how  to  work  while  they  are  there,  which  is  very 
difficult,  and  then  marry  them  off  to  give  them  a  home. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  this :  they  are  taught  to  make 
such  good  wives  that  the  fame  of  their  excellence  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Khedive,  and  this  incident  actually  happened  when 
R.   was  in  the  office  talking   to   the   lady  in  charge.     The 
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marriage  of  a  reformed  slave  was  in  progress,  when  a  Bey 
arrived  to  marry  her  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Khedive. 
The  Khedive  said  that  the  Bey  was  to  have  the  girl,  and  the 
Bey  was  very  anxious  to  have  her.  The  lady  in  charge  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  so  she  sent  for  the  girl  and  asked 
whether  she  would  have  the  Bey — a  gentleman  for  whom  she 
would  not  have  to  work — or  the  other.  As  she  did  not  seem 
to  care,  it  was  decided  that  she  should  marry  the  Bey,  so  he 
was  substituted  for  the  half-married  bridegroom,  and  the 
marriage  proceeded.  The  "  Lochinvared  "  bridegroom  went  to 
Lord  Cromer  to  complain  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  But  Lord  Cromer  said,  "  You  must  not 
mind  ;  these  women  are  used  to  it  from  their  childhood." 

One  great  difficulty  in  having  contracts  with  Egyptians  is 
that  they  sign  a  document  with  their  seal  instead  of  a 
signature.  Afterwards,  if  they  don't  like  it,  they  destroy  the 
seal  with  which  the  document  was  sealed,  and  have  a  new 
one  made  totally  different.  This  happened  to  R.  When  the 
man  repudiated  the  contract,  R.  went  to  the  village  police- 
house,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Omdeh.  He  took  the 
man  who  had  witnessed  the  seal  with  him,  and  they  testified 
that  the  seal  had  been  made  by  that  man  in  their  presence. 
The  Egyptian  was  not  to  be  done  ;  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
look  at  the  document,  and  when  it  was  handed  to  him  tore 
it  up,  whereupon  the  Omdeh  sagely  observed  that  as  the 
document  was  destroyed  nothing  could  be  done.  The  case 
unfortunately  did  not  come  before  Lord  Cromer,  whose 
summary  remedies  kept  even  an  Egyptian  straight.  The 
simplest  Egyptian  is  cunning  in  his  simplicity.  R.  was 
examining  a  platelayer  to  see  if  he  could  understand  simple 
bits  of  arithmetic  before  he  engaged  him.  He  asked  "  If 
three  men  moved  sand  from  the  line  at  4J  /./.  a  day  for 
five  days,  how  much  should  he  have  to  pay  them  for  it  ?  " 

"  Where  were  they  moving  the  sand  ?  "  asked  the  plate- 
layer. 

"  Suez." 

"  No  man  would  work  on  the  Suez  line  for  4J  pJ.  a  day," 
said  the  platelayer. 
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A  man  was  thrown  into  a  canal  by  a  cart  running  down  a 
bank  ;  he  stuck  in  the  mud  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  drowned.  R.  and  a  gang  of  men  flew  to  pull  him  out. 
"  Stop  !  "  cried  the  policeman,  running  up  breathless,  "  I  must 
take  a  proces  verbal  before  anything  else  is  done."  R. 
exercised  his  authority,  and  the  policeman  collapsed,  as  they 
always  do  in  the  face  of  resistance.  Another  time  a  train 
was  going  along  a  line,  when  the  driver  saw  a  string  of  camels 
roped  together,  walking  along  the  line  in  front  of  them. 
The  train  whistled  and  whistled,  but  the  camel-driver  for  a 
long  time  would  take  no  notice.  When  he  did,  he  was  so 
slow  at  getting  out  of  the  way  that  the  train  caught  the 
last  camel  on  the  rump  and  knocked  it  round.  The  shock 
dragged  the  other  camels  into  collision,  and  they  were  all 
killed  except  one,  including  the  camel-driver. 

Another  time  there  was  a  string  of  camels  laden  with 
petroleum  walking  along  the  line.  The  train  came  up  behind 
and  knocked  the  camels  into  a  ditch  with  the  driver  and  all 
the  tins  under  them. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  for  camels  to  use  the  line  in 
Egypt,  where  there  are  so  few  roads.  It  is  a  mercy  that  they 
got  the  man  out  alive,  because  Egyptians  do  not  show  the 
least  sense  in  emergencies.  R.  watched  some  men  hauling 
and  hauling  at  something  in  a  ditch.  He  knew  that  what- 
ever it  was  must  have  gone  wrong,  so  he  went  to  see  what 
they  were  doing.  A  donkey  had  fallen  in,  and  they  were 
trying  to  pull  him  out  by  the  hind-legs,  with  the  result  that 
his  fore-legs  stuck  like  an  anchor,  and  his  nose  and  mouth 
were  full  of  mud. 

On  a  cold  north-wind  day  he  saw  a  man  take  a  tiny 
boy  and  girl  down  to  the  Nile,  strip  them  naked,  and  start 
washing  their  clothes,  while  they  howled  on  the  bank.  Then 
the  father  laid  the  clothes  down  and  took  the  children,  who 
were  filthy— black  instead  of  olive,  except  their  legs  and  their 
heads — and  washed  the  very  parts  of  them  that  were  clean, 
and  left  the  rest.  Then  he  put  their  wet  clothes  on  them 
again  and  took  them  home.  Once,  when  R.  was  travelling 
in  a  boat  on  the  Mahmudiya  canal,  he  met  a  woman  with  a 
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EGYPTIAN    WOMAN    RIDING. 

She  is  holding  her  shawl  over  her  face  with  her  teeth  to  conceal  it  as  she  passes  the  man  on  her  left. 
On   the  road  from  Karnak  to  Iyuxor. 
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sackful  of  stale  bread  and  some  pieces  of  cheese  and  meat. 
He  asked  her  where  she  was  taking  them.  She  said  she  was 
taking  them  to  prison. 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  Because  my  husband  is  there." 

"  But  your  husband  can't  eat  a  whole  sackful  of  bread." 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  "  very  little  will  get  to  him,  only  what  the 
guards  cannot  eat :  they  will  take  the  cheese  and  the  meat 
and  the  best  of  the  bread,  and  then  perhaps  they  will  let  me 
give  what  they  cannot  use  to  my  husband." 

R.  went  to  the  prison  in  Tanta  in  1882  when  the  British 
were  assuming  the  occupation  of  the  country.  He  found  all 
the  people  who  were  waiting  to  go  before  the  court,  plaintiffs, 
claimants,  witnesses,  defendants,  and  prisoners,  men  and 
women,  chained  together  in  one  large  room,  where  they 
would  not  have  been  secure  if  they  had  not  been  chained, 
because  it  was  so  tumble-down.  They  were  never  allowed  to 
leave  the  room,  and  there  was  no  sanitary  provision,  except 
an  open  drain  down  the  middle  of  it.  That  was  how  they 
managed  things  before  the  English  went  there. 

R.  heard  that  there  were  a  lot  of  snipe  at  some  place 
along  the  line,  so  he  told  the  driver  to  stop  the  train  there 
for  him  to  get  off.  The  birds  were  very  plentiful,  and  he 
began  shooting  at  once.  After  about  half  an  hour  he 
happened  to  look  in  the  direction  of  the  train,  and  found 
it  still  there.  They  said  it  was  because  he  had  not  told 
them  to  go  on,  but  the  staff  were  watching  the  shooting 
with  frantic  interest ;  so  it  may  have  been  that.  Either 
was  typically  Egyptian. 

When  R.  first  went  out  to  Egypt,  in  1879,  he  was  at 
work  at  a  place  that  was  a  good  way  from  a  station,  but 
not  far  from  the  line,  so  he  used  to  give  the  guard  and 
the  driver  bakshish  to  let  him  down  where  he  wanted. 
Afterwards  he  thought  there  might  be  trouble  about  it,  so  he 
went  to  the  President  of  the  railway  to  get  his  authorisation. 
The  President  said  he  had  no  authority  to  stop  expresses  at 
any  time,  but  that  he  could  stop  slow  trains  in  the  daytime. 
There  was,  however,  no  slow  train  during  the  day,  so  he  could 
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do  nothing.  Influence  was  brought  to  bear,  and  the  President 
had  to  give  the  authorisation.  But  then  the  guard  and 
the  engine-driver  would  not  stop  the  train,  because,  as  the 
President  had  given  permission,  they  thought  they  would 
get  no  bakshish  for  it. 

The  first  time  R.  arrived  at  this  place  was  by  night,  and 
when  he  got  out  of  the  train  he  had  no  lantern,  and  the 
natives  told  him  that  he  could  not  possibly  get  to  his  house 
because  there  was  a  canal  in  the  way.  He  took  off  his 
clothes,  tied  them  in  a  bundle,  and  swam  across  with  them 
balanced  on  his  head,  put  them  on  again  without  drying, 
and  went  on.  But  as  it  was  hopeless  to  find  his  way  in 
the  dark,  and  there  was  an  inviting  heap  of  dry  dhurra 
stalks,  he  lay  down  on  them  and  slept  till  morning.  Such 
is  the  grit  of  the  Englishmen  who  have  made  Egypt ! 

The  next  day  he  got  a  telegram  from  the  Japanese 
engineer,  Ishugiro,  who  was  going  to  share  his  quarters, 
asking  him  to  send  a  hansom  to  the  station  to  meet  him  ! 
Could  irony  go  further  ?  Once  there  was  a  great  fight  between 
his  workmen  and  the  villagers.  The  police  were  called  in 
and  flogged  every  one  who  could  not  pay  bakshish.  One  man 
did  not  appear  to  feel  the  blows  in  the  least.  When  he 
was  released  R.  asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  so  hardy. 
"  I  could  only  pay  half  the  bakshish,"  he  said,  "  so  they  had 
to  beat  me,  but  they  took  care  not  to  hurt  me." 

Another  time  his  foreman  accidentally  hurt  a  workman,  and 
the  whole  village  seized  weapons  and  rushed  at  the  foreman 
to  murder  him.  They  began  by  doing  a  deal  of  shaking 
the  weapons  at  him,  gesticulating  and  shouting.  R.  went  out 
to  try  and  repel  them  with  his  authority,  but  they  were  too 
angry  to  heed  him.  In  an  inspired  moment  he  imitated 
with  his  umbrella  the  way  they  were  shaking  their  weapons, 
to  try  and  scare  them  back.  He  looked  so  funny  that  they 
began  to  laugh,  and  the  man  was  saved. 

As  an  instance  of  the  literal  way  in  which  Egyptians 
take  orders  there  is  a  story  that  during  the  siege  of 
Alexandria  a  shell  fell  into  the  German  hospital.  The  doctor 
was  absent  ;  but  the  Egyptian  attendants  followed  the  rules 
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and  poulticed  it  until  it  burst.  This  must  be  a  fiction,  but  it 
is  just  what  Egyptian  attendants  would  do. 

In  the  year  that  they  had  the  cholera  so  badly  at 
Alexandria  the  Egyptian  authorities  drew  a  cordon  round  the 
city  to  prevent  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  way  that  the  guards  interpreted  the  order  was  to  allow 
any  one  who  liked  to  pass  out,  and  let  nothing,  not  even  food, 
pass  in. 

During  the  scare  a  native  was  killed  in  the  engineering 
works  by  the  chimney  falling  off  a  portable  engine.  The 
black  came  off  on  his  face,  so  the  native  doctor  terrified  the 
whole  place  by  signing  a  certificate  that  the  death  was  due  to 
cholera,  because  the  warning  posted  up  in  the  station  said  that 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera  was  the  patient  turning  black 
in  the  face. 

Another  Egyptian  doctor  was  called  in  to  give  a  certificate 
of  death  for  a  man  who  had  been  killed  by  going  to  sleep  on 
the  top  of  a  kiln  at  Benha.  He  certified  that  the  death 
was  due  to  cold.  When  asked  why,  he  said  that  the  man 
must  have  been  cold,  or  he  would  not  have  gone  to  sleep  on 
the  top  of  a  kiln. 

An  Egyptian  medical  student,  who  was  told  to  take  into 
account  all  the  particulars  about  a  patient  before  prescribing 
for  him,  entered  in  his  note-book  that  chlorodyne  was  good 
for  a  carpenter  but  had  no  effect  on  gardeners. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  even  the  Egyptian  Nationalist  has 
no  desire  that  the  post  of  engine-driver  should  be  given  to 
natives.  R.  left  a  native  in  charge  of  an  engine  while  it 
was  taking  in  water.  He  got  playing  with  the  engine  taps, 
and,  before  he  knew  it,  got  up  steam.  Off  it  went,  while  R. 
and  the  other  Englishman  were  having  a  frugal  lunch  off 
a  water-melon.  They  sent  a  spare  engine  after  it,  which 
brought  it  back,  whistling,  as  it  got  into  the  station,  but  not 
before  it  had  killed  a  cow.  The  native's  account  of  it  was  that 
the  engine  was  an  afrit  and  had  got  up  steam  and  started 
itself,  and  that  it  had  screamed  as  the  other  engine  dragged  it 
backwards,  struggling  its  hardest,  into  the  station.  And  the 
report  that  was  sent  in  of  the  accident  by  the  native  station- 
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master  said  that  "  the  engine  was  scampering  single  and  got 
into  collusion  with  an  ox  (female)." 

When  a  new  engineer-in-chief  came  to  Egypt  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  they  had  twenty-six  Schneider  engines. 
He  wanted  to  know  why  they  had  chosen  this  particular 
brand,  and  why  they  were  entered  on  the  list  of  plant  as 
twenty-seven.  He  found  that,  in  the  days  of  Ismail  Pasha, 
the  beautiful  Madame  Schneider  had  come  to  Cairo  and 
created  a  furore  in  a  comic  opera.  Ismail  cast  his  eye  on  her, 
and  told  his  secretary  what  he  wanted.  The  secretary  was 
an  ass,  and  thought  that  Ismail  wished  to  meet  Schneider  the 
engine-manufacturer,  who  also  was  in  Cairo.  When  the 
great  manufacturer  was  shown  into  his  presence,  Ismail  was 
dumbfounded  till  he  learnt  who  he  was.  But  he  was  sharp 
enough  to  try  and  put  a  good  face  on  matters,  so  he  said,  M  I 
sent  for  you  to  order  some  of  your  famous  engines  !  " 

"How  many?"  asked  M.  Schneider. 

And  Ismail  said,  "  Twenty-seven,"  the  first  number  that 
came  into  his  head. 

How  there  came  to  be  only  twenty-six  was  that  the  natives 
had  helped  themselves,  bit  by  bit,  to  all  the  removable  parts 
of  one  of  them,  and  had  covered  over  the  remainder  with  sand 
when  they  were  making  a  new  siding. 

Mr.  Rouse,  the  railway  engineer  who  erected  the  Kafr-ez- 
Zayyat  Bridge,  received  a  solatium  of  ;£io,ooo  for  his  trouble, 
and  brought  a  lawsuit  to  recover  a  further  indemnity,  and 
won  it.  There  never  was  such  a  pagoda-tree  as  Ismail  Pasha. 
Nowadays  a  Government  official  is  considered  lucky  if  he 
can  get  his  pay  without  shamming  illness  or  threatening  a 
lawsuit.     If  he  is  really  ill  his  friends  apply  for  his  post. 

R.  suggested  that  this  reminder  should  be  written  large  to 
hang  before  every  official :  "  I  was  not  given  this  post  by 
divine  agency,  or  even  by  the  British  Agency,  and  I  am  little 
better  than  my  superiors." 

R.  started  schools  for  the  children  of  railway  employees. 
He  was  warned  by  European  and  native  friends  of  the 
risks  that  he  was  incurring,  and  told  that  good  Moslems 
would    not   allow   a   Christian   to  interfere  with  the  educa- 
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tion  of  their  children.  But  the  Moslem  parents  showed 
better  knowledge  of  their  religion  than  their  critics  did,  for 
they  hailed  the  schools  with  joy,  sent  their  children  freely, 
paid  for  them  being  taught,  and  constantly  thanked  R.  for 
what  he  had  done.  They  were  so  much  the  less  fanatical 
than  he  was  that  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  children 
learning  anything,  whereas  he  did  his  best  to  prevent  them 
being  taught  to  learn  the  Koran  by  heart  until  they  could  say 
their  alphabet. 

One  village  boy  laughed  when  R.  asked  him  if  he  was 
learning  arithmetic.  "  Sir,  no,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  going  to  be 
a  Fikee,"  which  means  a  scholar. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  R.  had  a  serious  attack  of  some 
rheumatic  complaint,  they  brought  him  a  masseur  who,  in  a 
very  short  time,  completely  cured  him  whether  by  the  charms 
he  repeated  over  him,  or  by  faith  healing.  He  would  take  no 
reward  for  his  supernatural  gifts,  but  in  the  end  allowed  R. 
to  pay  for  the  bottle  of  oil  with  which  he  had  rubbed  him, 
because,  he  said,  that  had  no  medicinal  effect,  only  mechanical. 
He  effected  more  cures  than  any  of  the  doctors,  but,  un- 
fortunately, has  since  died  himself. 

To  show  how  inexact  Egyptians  are,  the  famous  Kafr-ez- 
Zayyat  accident  is  often  quoted.  It  happened  only  fifty-one 
years  ago,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  killed  in  it,  either 
by  the  machinations  of  his  brother  Ismail,  the  future 
Khedive,  or  by  the  most  appalling  carelessness.  The  exact 
day  on  which  it  happened  has  been  completely  forgotten, 
and  there  is  a  detail  mentioned  in  connection  with  it  which 
would  not  have  happened  until  two  years  after  the  accident 
actually  did  happen.  De  Leon,  who  lived  years  in  Egypt, 
speaks  of  the  Nile  Bridge  being  open,  and  the  train  falling 
through  it  into  the  roaring  abyss.  The  bridge  was  not  built 
until  two  years  afterwards,  and  the  Nile  only  roars  at  high 
Nile,  when  it  almost  comes  up  to  the  bridge,  so  that  if  it  had 
been^oaring  the  train  would  have  had  no  distance  to  fall. 
Without  doubt,  the  accident  happened  either  on  the  13th 
or  16th  day  of  May,  1858.  McCoan  says  the  13th,  others 
declare   that   it   happened    on    Sunday,   the    second    day  of 
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Bairam,  which  that  year  fell  on  May  16.  In  any  case,  there 
was  no  bridge,  and  the  accident  happened  by  the  carriage 
in  which  Prince  Achmet,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  was 
seated,  being  run  over  the  end  of  the  steam  ferry.  R. 
declares  that  it  was  the  purest  accident,  that  there  were 
absolutely  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  Ismail  Pasha  was 
in  any  way  responsible.  He  tried  to  get  particulars  about  it ; 
but  the  son  of  the  Pasha,  who  held  the  inquiry,  told  him 
that  he  was  sure  that  his  father  would  not  be  willing  to 
remember  such  a  lamentable  affair  ;  and  yet  the  man,  who 
was  responsible  for  Mr.  Dicey  saying  that  it  happened 
through  the  bridge  being  left  open,  was  actually  station- 
master  at  Kafr-ez-Zayyat  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  In 
any  case,  the  accident  cost  Egypt  Arabi's  rebellion,  and  the 
British  Occupation,  and  a  hundred  million  sterling  in  Ismail 
Pasha's  debts.  It  is  said  to  have  happened  by  too  many 
people  helping  the  royal  railway  carriage  on  to  the  ferry  in 
their  anxiety  to  show  their  loyalty. 

One  can  hardly  credit  the  proverb  "  Too  many  cooks  "  in 
Egypt,  because  no  Egyptian  would  believe  that  it  was 
possible  to  have  too  many  "  cooks."  The  burning  desire  of 
every  town  on  the  Nile  is  to  have  a  Cook,  i.e.  an  office  of 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son. 

R.  had  a  clerk  who  did  not  hear  very  well,  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  honest  either ;  so  he  went 
out  one  morning  and  returned  suddenly  ;  he  found  his  clerk 
with  the  cash-box  open  before  him,  groping  inside  it.  He 
did  not  hear  R.'s  footsteps,  so  they  both  had  a  very  good 
look — R.  at  him  and  he  at  the  box.  And  R.  had  time  to 
go  and  get  a  cane,  with  which  he  pointed  out  the  enormity  of 
the  act.  To  prevent  the  servant  taking  any  steps  to  summon 
him  for  the  beating,  he  went  to  the  police  himself  and  tried 
to  get  him  run  in.  When  the  police  came  the  clerk  said  that 
he  was  only  dusting  the  inside  of  the  cash-box — a  sublime 
Egyptianism.  The  police  asked  if  R.  could  swear  to  the 
piastres  which  were  found  in  his  clerk's  pocket.  As  he  knew 
that  he  had  had  twenty  new  two-piastre  pieces  in  his  box, 
and  some  of  the  money  was  still  in  the  little  roll  in  which 
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you  get  it  from  Egyptian  banks,  R.  identified  it  at  once, 
and  thought  it  was  all  right.  Then  the  police  said  that 
they  could  do  nothing  unless  there  were  two  witnesses  to 
the  deed  who  could  "  write  European."  This  difficulty  too 
was  got  over  somehow,  and  the  man  was  taken  to  prison  ; 
but  they  had  not  a  vacancy  in  the  prison,  so  they  had  to 
let  him  go.  All  R.  could  do  was  to  dismiss  him,  and  the 
next  day  he  found  he  had  been  taken  on  in  the  Government 
office  just  opposite  his  own  in  the  same  administration.  He 
went  to  see  who  had  taken  him  on,  and  found  that  it  was 
one  of  his  own  insubordinates,  the  Frenchman  who  came 
next  to  him  in  rank  in  his  office.  "  All  part  of  the  same 
old  farce,"  was  R.'s  comment. 

If  a  man  thieved  too  awfully  in  those  days  the  Government 
dismissed  him  and  gave  him  a  much  higher  place  in  another 
department.  A  carpenter  whom  R.  had  discharged  for 
stealing  became  an  inspecting  engineer.  Every  Egyptian 
wants  to  be  an  overseer,  and  thinks  himself  qualified  to 
be  an  overseer  in  a  business  which  he  does  not  understand 
in  the  least.  He  does  not  see  why  an  overseer  should  under- 
stand the  business  he  is  inspecting. 

But  one  has  heard  something  rather  like  this  in  England. 
We  had  a  greengrocer  and  coal-merchant  who,  curiously 
enough,  did  not  increase  his  income  by  going  out  as  a  waiter, 
in  a  second-hand  suit  of  dress  clothes  too  large  for  him,  in 
the  evening.  Something  went  wrong  in  our  flat  on  a 
Saturday  night,  and  as  I  knew  this  greengrocer  had  been 
the  foreman  while  the  flats  were  building,  I  told  the  care- 
taker to  go  and  fetch  him  to  see  if  he  knew  how  to  put 
it  right.  "  Bless  you,  sir,  he  doesn't  understand  anything 
about  it,"  said  the  caretaker  ;  "  that  wasn't  his  business,  they 
had  another  foreman  for  that.  But  he  is  good  with  his  fists, 
he  is,  and  his  job  was  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any  workman 
who  was  giving  trouble."  He  was  a  paid  bully.  The  result 
is  that  the  flats  were  very  well  built,  and  the  proprietor 
recommended  all  his  tenants  to  buy  their  coal  (he  did  not 
mention  the  greengroceries — that  would  have  been  an  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  the  subject)  at  the  little  shop 
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which  the  bully  started  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Marylebone 
Road. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  shield  ;  the  gratitude  of  the 
Egyptian  is  sometimes  almost  as  embarrassing  as  his  dis- 
honesty. When  Agenoria  came  home  to  the  palace,  which 
she  had  bought  from  the  Pasha,  she  generally  found  some- 
body loafing  about  the  garden  with  a  couple  of  gazelles  or 
a  couple  of  flamingoes,  or  some  turkeys.  They  dumped  them 
down  till  the  garden  was  a  regular  Zoo  and  would  not  hold 
any  more  live  stock.  Gazelles  were  frequent  ;  they  are 
in  the  Zoo  at  Cairo  now,  all  of  them.  These  were  from 
people  who  had  deceived  Cromwell  Rhodes  into  doing  some 
job  for  them — a  form  of  conscience-money. 

Even  the  animals  become  naive  in  Egypt.  Agenoria  had 
one  horse  who,  when  he  was  put  in  the  carriage,  if  the 
coachman  left  him,  used  to  get  tired  of  waiting  and  drag 
the  carriage  to  the  front  door,  and  ring  the  bell  with  its 
mouth.  This  horse  had  a  regular  game  with  one  of  the 
dogs  whenever  it  was  loose.  He  would  bite  the  dog's  nose 
gently,  and  the  dog  would  tear  all  round  the  garden  and 
come  back  and  have  its  nose  bitten  again,  until  one  of  them 
was  wanted. 

The  visitors  who  go  to  the  Fayum  are  always  much 
interested  in  the  basket-makers  and  crate-makers.  You  often 
see  them  working  in  the  streets,  and  they  seem  to  have 
four  hands,  because  they  are  so  handy  with  their  toes.  It 
is  here  that  the  baskets  called  mahteil  or  zambeel,  according 
to  their  size,  are  made,  in  which  the  Egyptian  transports 
the  soil  if  he  is  excavating  a  temple  or  making  a  railway 
embankment.  The  Government  departments  use  immense 
numbers  of  them,  which  are  bought  through  middlemen, 
who  make  much  more  than  the  poor  people  who  manufacture 
them.  R.  thought  that  he  would  like  to  break  down  this 
system,  so  he  took  his  sleeping-car  up  to  the  Fayum  and 
interviewed  the  people  who  made  them,  and  endeavoured 
to  place  the  orders  for  the  railway  department  with  them 
direct.  But  he  failed  absolutely;  the  basket-makers  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  though  he  went  and  saw  a 
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number  of  them  in  their  houses.  Whenever  he  entered  a 
house  every  one,  who  could  get  into  the  room  where  he  was, 
squeezed  in  ;  the  rest  filled  up  the  doors  and  the  windows. 
It  was  unimaginably  hot.  The  Fayum  is  the  only  place 
in  Egypt  where  the  women  make  themselves  really  useful 
in  their  houses.  When  he  left  these  suspicious  people,  who 
were  too  suspicious  to  see  their  own  advantage,  he  went  and 
watched  a  case  which  a  judge  was  trying  under  a  tree.  A 
man  had  wounded  his  wife's  hands  with  a  knife,  and  then 
divorced  her.  Dogs  came  creeping  up  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  to  bite  ;  fowls  wandered  by  ;  the  litigants  had  to 
sit  still  till  all  the  other  cases  were  finished,  which  took  about 
two  hours.  The  case  they  were  going  to  try  was,  "  Is  it  legally 
right  for  a  man  to  wound  his  wife  by  accident  ?  " 


CHAPTER   VIII 

The  Pasha  * 

THE  Khedive  Ismail  had  a  protege,  whom  he  created  a 
pasha  at  an  age  when  nobody  but  a  royalty  is  ever 
made  an  officer  in  the  army  nowadays.  He  sent  this  boy, 
whose  name  was  Hoseyn  something  or  other,  to  England  to 
be  educated.  He  became  very  English  in  his  ideas,  and 
always  liked  to  be  taken  for  an  Englishman.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  like  one — he  was  a  fat  old  thing,  with  his  chin  down 
on  his  chest,  and  foolish  ;  he  had  no  neck  ;  he  was.  a  little  bit 
wanting  in  everything. 

When  he  was  at  school  in  England  he  became  so  abso- 
lutely English  that  Ismail  sent  for  him.  When  he  came  into 
the  Khedive's  presence  there  were  a  lot  of  people  talking 
Arabic.  Ismail  asked  the  boy  some  questions  ;  the  boy  did 
not  answer,  but  looked  rather  vacant.  Then  the  Khedive 
spoke  to  him  again,  and  Hoseyn  turned  to  his  tutor  and 
said,  "  Please  tell  his  Highness  that  I  don't  speak  French." 
He  was  never  allowed  to  go  to  England  again  after  that. 

He  was  very  English  even  in  Agenoria's  day  ;  he  affected 
Agenoria  a  great  deal.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Rhodes,"  he  said,  "  you  do 
know  how  to  have  jolly  fun."  She  always  humoured  him, 
and  treated  him  with  extreme  politeness. 

Once  she  got  him  to  her  house  for  ping-pong.  He  had 
never  seen  it  before,  but  they  made  him  play.  He  had  never 
played  anything  in  his  life,  but  plunged  at  it  wildly. 

Hoseyn  was  always  talking  about  playing  tennis.     He  got 

1  These  chapters  upon  native  life  in  Egypt  I  owe  to  Agenoria,  and  I  have 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  retain  her  own  spontaneous  wording. 
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so  far  as  buying  tennis  shoes  and  a  racquet  and  white 
trousers,  but  that  was  all.  He  was  always  going  to  play  to- 
morrow. 

The  Pasha's  first  wife  was  old  Khadijah,  whose  exploits 
adorn  the  next  chapter.  He  divorced  her,  and  would  never 
let  any  one  know  who  his  second  wife  was.  As  he  did  not 
introduce  Agenoria  to  her,  Agenoria  used  to  say,  "  I  should 
just  like  to  come  and  see  her  Excellency  "  ;  but  he  always 
made  some  excuse  like  his  reasons  for  not  playing  tennis. 

One  day  he  bought  a  new  palace  ;  he  took  Agenoria  to 
see  it.  It  was  very  simply  and  very  beautifully  decorated. 
When  he  had  moved  into  it,  he  took  her  there  again.  He 
had  called  in  an  Italian  artist,  who  had  covered  the  ceiling 
with  the  most  garish  stencillings  ;  he  had  made  a  Moorish 
room,  and  had  filled  the  whole  palace  with  atrocious  Frenchy- 
Oriental  furniture,  and  he  puffed  himself  out  over  it  like  a 
very  proud  turkey-cock. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Pasha  thought  he  would  like  to  give 
a  picnic,  because  Agenoria  used  to  give  donkey-ride  picnics 
in  the  evening,  to  which  every  one  had  to  bring  a  lantern  and 
some  musical  instrument.  She  asked  the  Pasha  to  bring  his 
flute.  He  could  not  play  a  bit.  Of  course  he  came  in  a  very 
grand  carriage  and  pair,  and  she  had  to  drive  with  him  :  it 
would  have  been  beneath  his  dignity  to  ride  a  donkey.  She 
got  him  to  play  the  flute  all  the  time  to  encourage  the  others. 
The  rest  went  on  donkeys  and  bicycles  and  so  on.  Nothing 
much  happened  till  they  got  to  the  artificial  ruins  erected  by 
the  Khedive  Ismail  round  the  Ghezira  Palace,  which  was 
their  second  rendezvous  after  fooling  round  the  Ghezira. 
When  they  got  there,  Agenoria  suggested  to  the  Pasha  that 
he  should  get  out  of  his  carriage  and  climb  a  little  hill, 
which  had  a  rustic  seat,  and  play  his  flute.  She  got  him  on 
the  evening  sky-line  against  the  moon,  where  everybody 
could  see  him,  and  he  tootled  away. 

They  were  all  to  go  back  to  Agenoria's  house  to  supper, 
but  some  of  the  young  couples  were  lost  altogether.  One 
couple  sat  on  a  garden  wall  waiting  for  another — they  were 
a  girl  and   a  man  ;  they  did   not  arrive  until  "  frightfully " 
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late,  and  the  other  couple  did  not  arrive  at  all.  The  girl 
who  did  come  at  the  eleventh  hour  drove  over  first  thing 
next  morning  to  beg  Agenoria  not  to  let  her  mother  hear 
of  it  ;  the  girl  who  didn't  come  at  all  simply  did  not  care. 
The  late  Lord  Rowton,  of  Rowton  Houses  fame,  was  one  of 
the  starters ;  he  was  riding  his  donkey  beside  a  very  fat 
young  man,  who  found  the  pace  and  the  evening  too  hot  ; 
so  they  skulked  behind,  and  waited  at  Agenoria's  palace  for 
the  supper. 

The  Pasha  was  so  fired  with  the  joys  of  these  midnight 
picnics  that  he  thought  he  would  like  to  give  one  himself; 
so  he  sent  a  eunuch  round  to  ask  if  he  might  call.  When 
he  came  he  said,  "  I  wished  to  consult  you  about  giving  a 
picnic."  "  Charmed,"  said  Agenoria.  It  seemed  that  he  did 
not  know  any  one  to  ask.  Would  Agenoria  do  the  inviting  ? 
She  said  she  would  if  she  might  submit  the  list  to  him.  She 
did,  and  he  accepted  it  wholesale.  He  had  only  two  sugges- 
tions to  make  himself.  These  persons  were  not  extremely 
aristocratic,  but  they  were  invited.  These  picnics  consisted 
chiefly  of  subalterns  and  the  girls  whom  they  affected  in 
Cairo  society.  The  Pasha  went  round  saying  "  Very  good 
chap,  jolly  good  chap."  And  the  boys  were  rather  tickled 
by  his  shining  affability. 

This  sort  of  thing  was  too  good  to  last.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  came  to  Agenoria  bursting  with  fury,  because  "  he 
had  not  been  noticed."  It  turned  out  that  the  commanding 
officers  had  passed  word  to  the  subalterns  that  they  were 
not  to  drink  with  him  in  public  bars. 

But  to  return  to  the  picnic.  Agenoria  had  to  drive  with 
him  in  his  carriage  ;  they  drove  right  out  to  Ghezira  and 
wandered  along  the  river  wall.  Then  the  Pasha  was  sud- 
denly lost.  Agenoria,  who  knew  him,  said,  "  We  had  better 
wait  here  for  half  an  hour."  She  guessed  exactly  what  had 
happened  :  he  had  thought  that  his  supper  might  not  be 
right,  and  had  flown  home  to  see.  She  kept  the  company 
playing  about  until  the  Pasha's  carriage  was  sent  back  for 
her.  Then  they  went  to  his  palace.  They  found  the  whole 
courtyard  filled  with  an  enormous  buffet  laden  with  wonder- 
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ful  French  pastry,  a  few  sandwiches,  and  an  ocean  of  drinks. 
The  Pasha  waddled  about,  puff,  puff,  puff,  calling  out,  "  I  say, 
old  chap."  He  was  prodigiously  important.  The  guests 
stayed  very  late,  and  the  subalterns  almost  drained  the  ocean, 
and  told  the  Pasha  straight  on  that  he  was  "  a  jolly  good 
chap." 


CHAPTER    IX 
The    Naughty    Princess 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  and  that  not  many  years  ago,  there 
was  a  naughty  princess,  who  was  the  wife  of  a 
Pasha.  She  was  a  very  larky  lady,  anxious  to  be  European 
in  every  way,  and  she  was  very  fond  of  Agenoria  ;  so  she 
asked  her  to  go  to  the  picnic  she  was  giving  on  the  river. 

Agenoria  went  to  her  house — one  of  those  big,  old  houses 
on  the  river,  which  made  you  quite  nervous  to  go  inside 
them  :  they  had  such  cracks  that  you  thought  they  would 
have  fallen  every  minute.  She  was  shown  into  the  reception- 
hall  of  the  harem ;  no  one  else  had  arrived.  Suddenly 
while  they  were  talking,  the  Princess  bobbed  down  behind 
an  ottoman,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  there,  in  a 
properly  constituted  native  house  ;  a  man  had  appeared  in 
the  doorway — a  painter  or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  idea  is  that  such  men  do  not  see  the  harem  ladies, 
but  they  do  see  them  all  the  time,  though  they  only  notice 
them,  when  they  make  frantic  efforts  to  conceal  themselves. 

The  Princess  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Agenoria,  who 
was  slight  and  graceful,  should  be  dressed  in  her  (the 
Princess's)  clothes  for  the  picnic.  She  was  a  Turkish  lady, 
and  enormously  fat. 

Agenoria  was  dressed  up  in  a  grand  brocade  mantle,  with 
a  little  kind  of  ladies'  turban,  made  of  flowers  and  a  flat 
band  of  muslin,  which  went  all  round,  very  untidily  pinned 
behind,  very  raggy.  She  had  on  a  yashmak y  the  white  gauze 
Turkish  veil,  not  the  little  black  Egyptian  burka — that  is 
only  a  common  person's  veil. 
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The  Turkish  ladies  themselves  wear  that  resplendent 
mantle,that  pork-pie  of  lawn  and  flowers, that  quite  diaphanous 
yashmak,  which  can  yet  be  very  hot  when  it  is  pinned  to 
the  back,  over  European  dress.  And  the  better  looking 
the  lady  the  more  diaphanous  the  yashmak.  In  Constanti- 
nople it  is  reported  that,  since  the  success  of  the  Young 
Turk,  the  ladies  are  doing  without  veils  altogether. 

When  all  the  guests  arrived,  they  were  escorted  by  a  lot 
of  slaves,  various  men  and  women,  blackies  and  others,  to  the 
river,  where  the  dahabeah  was  waiting.  They  went  on  board. 
It  was  a  broiling  hot  day.  Poor  Agenoria  was  dressed  in  all 
these  smothery  things,  and,  on  the  top  of  that,  the  Princess 
insisted  on  her  going  down  into  the  cabin  till  all  the  native 
guests  had  come  on  board.  She  heard  the  Princess  greeting 
people  as  they  rustled  down  with  their  slaves.  After  about 
twenty  others  had  arrived,  the  Italian  Consul-General's  wife 
came,  the  only  other  European  lady.  She  wore  her  own 
dress. 

Then  the  Princess  came  and  "  fished  out "  Agenoria. 
What  was  the  unfortunate  victim  to  do  ?  She  could  not 
speak  Turkish,  so  it  was  decided  that  she  was  to  be  dumb  ; 
her  voice  would  have  given  her  away.  When  she  came  out, 
there  was  such  a  nudging,  staring,  and  whispering  as  to  who 
she  was. 

Then  the  dahabeah  began  to  go  down  the  river,  and  the 
band  struck  up.  It  was  behind  meshrebiya  screens  ;  but 
the  bandsmen  and  the  ladies  could  see  each  other  perfectly 
well. 

They  sailed  down  the  river  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  the 
ladies  went  down  to  lunch  in  a  very  gorgeous  cabin,  very 
stuffy.  There  was  gold  plate  to  eat  off;  but  there  were 
shoddy  slaves  about  to  wait  on  them — the  whole  shipful  was 
very  extraordinary.  One  old  lady,  the  Pasha's  aunt,  drank  an 
immense  amount  of  beer,  and  got  redder  and  redder  in  the 
face.  They  all  had  such  a  feast :  the  ladies  drank  beer  mixed 
with  champagne,  whisky,  etc.,  and  began  to  get  rowdy.  Then 
they  had  coffee  and  very  big  cigarettes. 

Agenoria    had    disclosed    her   identity   before    this ;    the 
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disguise  was  too  hot  to  keep  up,  They  were  immensely 
tickled  by  it.  When  they  saw  any  men  in  boats,  if  they  were 
only  fishermen,  the  whole  of  the  Pasha's  ladies  waddled  to  the 
side,  and  stared  over  at  them.  Old  Khadijah,  the  Pasha's 
aunt,  kept  jumping  up  and  looking  through  the  meshrebiya 
at  the  band.  Not  content  with  that,  she  began  prodding  them 
through  the  meshrebiya  with  her  hat-pins.  Agenoria  tried  to 
restrain  her,  and  told  her  that  it  was  "  infra  dig.  to  lark 
about "  with  common  men.  But  the  aunt  was  not  to  be 
restrained.  She  was  enjoying  herself  so  much  that  she  began 
to  get  very  hot,  and  to  take  her  clothes  off  one  by  one.  She 
had  most  of  them  off  before  she  had  finished.  The  band,  who 
could  see  her  perfectly  well,  pretended  not  to  notice  her  or 
her  hat-pins. 

Then  the  dahabeah  got  stuck  on  a  sand-bank,  and  things 
became  very  hot  (in  every  way).  The  Pasha's  ladies  began 
calling  out,  like  servants  from  the  back  windows  in  flats,  to 
the  common  men  who  passed.  Agenoria  was  supposed  to  be 
a  sort  of  keeper  to  the  Pasha's  wife.  When  subsequently  that 
giddy  lady  eloped,  old  Khadijah  came  straight  to  Agenoria  to 
ask  where  she  had  gone  to  ;  she  would  not  believe  that 
Agenoria  had  not  been  the  go-between. 

After  all  this,  Agenoria  said  that  there  was  no  special 
incident  about  the  picnic — "  it  was  all  so  disjointed  and 
foolish — certainly  not  refined  or  '  tony,'  the  way  they  went 
on."  Old  Khadijah  got  redder  and  redder  in  the  face, 
and  peeled  off  more  yashmaks  and  jackets  ;  the  others  went 
down  into  the  cabin  and  put  on  the  shabby  pink  flannel 
dressing-gowns  which  they  had  made  their  slaves  bring. 
They  had  shown  their  finery  to  their  friends  and  now  wished 
to  be  comfortable. 

One  day  on  a  tramway  Agenoria  met  the  Naughty  Princess 
dressed  in  the  black  habara  of  a  common  woman.  When  the 
other  people  had  left  the  car,  the  Princess  told  Agenoria  that 
she  had  been  out  to  the  Pyramids  to  meet  some  one. 

One  summer  night,  out  on  the  road  to  the  Pyramids, 
Agenoria  and  her  husband  were  having  a  walk,  when  the 
Princess  and  her  attendants  passed  them  in  a  brake.     They 
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pulled  up  and  got  out,  and  the  Princess  went  for  a  walk  with 
Agenoria  and  her  husband,  while  the  whole  troupe  of  ladies 
waddled  after  her. 

Another  day  the  Naughty  Princess  came  to  call  on 
Agenoria.  It  is  not  etiquette  to  admit  anybody  else  when  a 
Princess  is  calling — especially  no  man.  They  were  seated  in 
one  of  the  drawing-rooms,  the  Princess,  Agenoria,  and  her 
niece  Elaine,  chattering  sixty  miles  an  hour,  when  they  heard 
a  man's  footstep  coming  towards  the  door  which  led  from 
another  room.  But  it  was  only  Sceur  Veronique,  a  naughty 
old  Belgian  nun.  So  Agenoria  asked  the  Princess  if  she 
might  come  in.  The  Princess  knew  her,  and  said  "Certainly." 
The  nun  was  one  of  those  who  add  to  the  gaiety  of  nations. 
Suddenly  Sceur  Veronique,  feeling  that  she  ought  to  act 
up  to  her  reputation,  said  to  the  niece  Elaine  :  "  You  dress  up 
in  my  things,"  and  slipped  them  off.  She  then  went  into  the 
hall  and  seized  the  Princess's  yashmak  and  brocade  mantle. 
They  were  an  extraordinary  blend  with  the  thick  hob-nailed 
boots  which  had  made  the  ladies  think  a  man  was  coming  into 
the  room,  and  the  round  bullet-head,  like  a  man's,  with  the  hair 
cropped  short.  The  Princess  went  off  into  peals  and  shrieks 
of  laughter  ;  she  was  positively  rolling  with  laughter,  when 
suddenly  a  very  sedate  lady  well  known  in  Cairo  society 
appeared  at  the  door.  "  Go  back,  go  back,"  shouted 
Agenoria  ;  "  go  away,  take  her  away."  It  was  not  until  the 
mystified  lady  was  out  on  the  front-door  step  that  she 
realised  that  a  Princess  was  calling.  It  sounded  more  like  a 
pillow-fight. 

The  same  Sceur  Veronique  was  a  very  capable  old  lady  ; 
even  the  wily  Egyptian  was  no  match  for  her.  She  used  to 
go  round  all  the  Government  offices,  making  collections  for 
the  fund  for  a  Franciscan  school.  The  pasha  at  the  Board 
of  Works  sternly  refused,  so  she  made  him  an  indirect 
contributor.  She  gave  him  an  order  to  erect  a  good  work- 
shop and  a  very  fine  fence  for  the  school  ;  she  allowed  him 
to  quote  a  high  price  for  it  and  left  him  in  high  spirits.  She 
never  meant  to  pay  him,  and  she  never  did.  It  was  part  of 
her  fun  :  she  was  bubbling  over  with  sheer  frolicking  fun,  and 
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spent  a  good  deal  of  her  time  in  trying  to  arrange  matches  for 
Elaine. 

In  Paris  the  Naughty  Princess,  dressed  as  a  European  and 
without  any  veil,  came  rushing  over  to  Agenoria  at  her 
hotel  one  day.  She  could  not  get  into  her  house ;  she  was 
locked  out,  and  could  not  find  her  husband,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  "  You'd  better  stay  here  and  have  some 
lunch  with  us,"  said  Agenoria,  "and  we'll  take  you  back 
later."  They  did  some  shopping.  The  Princess  had  no 
money,  but  they  gave  her  some  to  shop  with. 

When  they  got  to  her  house  she  saw  her  husband,  the 
Pasha,  and  four  not  at  all  nice-looking  men,  driving  in  a 
common  cab.  She  at  once  left  Agenoria  and  jumped  in 
with  the  five,  and  drove  off  to  some  awful  place  to  dinner  ; 
and  that  was  the  last  Agenoria  ever  saw  of  the  Naughty 
Princess. 


CHAPTER   X 
Chips  from  the  Court 

AGENORIA  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  among  the 
Khedivial  ladies.  It  all  came  through  a  princess  who 
lived  near  her,  falling  in  love  with  her  beauty,  and  inviting 
her  and  her  friends  to  come  and  see  the  rejoicings,  when  the 
chief  eunuch  returned  from  the  Mecca  pilgrimage.  It  was 
rather  a  gruesome  entertainment,  for  a  sheep  had  been  killed 
in  front  of  the  threshold,  and  all  the  guests  were  expected  to 
walk  through  its  blood.  Before  they  went  into  the  Princess's 
apartments,  Agenoria  and  her  friend  went  and  were  enter- 
tained with  the  pilgrim  in  the  selamlik,  which  was  much 
more  entertaining.  When  they  had  had  enough  of  this,  they 
went  on  to  the  harem,  where  the  Princess  gave  them  afternoon 
tea  out  of  a  gold  teapot  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  She  could 
not  converse  with  them  at  all,  for  she  spoke  only  Turkish. 

A  few  days  later  she  made  a  fresh  advance  ;  she  wanted 
Agenoria  to  go  to  a  wedding  with  her.  Two  huge  eunuchs 
came  up  to  Agenoria's  front  door,  and  escorted  her  down  her 
own  avenue  to  the  royal  carriage.  To  her  horror,  she  found 
that  there  were  two  fat  attendants  in  it  besides  the  Princess 
and  herself.  It  was  of  course  a  closed  carriage,  very  much 
closed,  and  they  drove  all  round  the  town  in  state,  in  that 
stale,  awful  atmosphere. 

When  they  got  to  the  house  there  were  all  sorts  of 
Africans  and  Asiatics  of  the  right  sex  flying  up  and  down 
stairs  in  rags,  diamonds,  and  brocades,  some  in  rich  dresses 
and  some  in  flannel  dressing-gowns  ;  the  poor  little  bride  was 
on  duty  all  day  long.     All  the  presents  were  brought  in  plush 
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cloths  embroidered  with  gold,  and  all  piled  on  the  floor  for 
the  bride  to  walk  over  them,  and  then  the  eunuchs  were 
smothered  in  them — in  the  armfuls  of  plush.  The  drawing- 
room  was  blazing  with  splendour  and  electric  light — the  rest 
of  the  house  could  hardly  raise  a  candle. 

In  the  first  room  were  all  the  Consul-generalesses  and 
other  foreign  swells,  the  second  was  full  of  nearly  naked 
Ghawazi — the  famous  dancing  girls  of  Egypt.  The  men 
had  found  their  way  upstairs,  where  they  ought  not  to  be, 
and  intimates  were  being  taken  to  see  the  nuptial  couch, 
which  was  surrounded  with  grand  jewelled  slippers. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  they  did  not  get  stolen  by  the  promis- 
cuous crowd  which  was  swarming  all  over  the  house.  That 
wedding  was  pandemonium.  It  was  a  mixture  of  rowdy 
European  and  rowdy  native  amusements.  There  was  no 
drinking  visible,  but  the  women  were  getting  "screwy." 
There  were  people  with  no  shoes  and  stockings,  people 
dressed  up  to  the  nines,  people  undressed  to  the  nines,  and, 
if  you  looked  round,  you  found  one  of  your  servants  next  to 
you.  Other  people's  servants  got  so  friendly  with  you  that 
they  took  your  arm  and  slapped  you  on  the  back,  examined 
your  clothes,  asked  how  much  they  cost,  and  how  old  you 
were — questions  which  may  be  embarrassing  even  to  a  lady  of 
position. 

At  another  grand  wedding  Agenoria  went  to,  she  was 
shown  into  a  marquee  in  front  of  the  house,  made  of  cloths 
gaily  embroidered  with  texts  from  the  Koran  in  blue  and 
green,  and  yellow  and  red,  and  purple  and  black,  with 
festoons  of  lanterns  and  little  Khedivial  flags.  To  increase 
the  honour,  she  was  placed  on  one  of  a  pair  of  huge  golden 
chairs,  and  another  English  lady  was  placed  on  the  other. 
The  people  walked  past  them  salaaming  and  kissing  their 
hands.  At  one  time  hundreds  of  men  and  women  rushed  in 
and  kissed  and  embraced  the  bridegroom.  Agenoria  only 
complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  conversation  suited 
to  the  dignity  of  that  chair. 

Another  of  the  Khedivial  princesses  had  a  beautiful 
little  daughter,  who  was    much   attached   to  Agenoria   and 
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always  begging  to  have  her  at  their  Palace,  where  she  used 
to  hang  on  her  and  embrace  her  all  the  time.  Agenoria's 
friends  were  very  anxious  to  see  the  child,  and  the  mother 
made  an  appointment  for  them  one  morning  about  twelve. 
They  were  kept  a  terrible  time  waiting  when  they  got  to  the 
Palace,  and  filthy  slaves,  in  dirty  cottons  and  sloppy  slippers, 
stood  about  and  stared  at  them.  They  thought,  of  course, 
that  the  Princess  was  dressing,  and  hardly  took  any  notice  of 
an  old  thing  in  a  crimson  flannel  dressing-gown  without 
buttons  or  braids,  and  with  grisly  hair  skewered  on  her  head 
anyhow,  who  came  down  supported  by  touzled  servants,  until 
Agenoria  nudged  them  to  begin  curtseying.  Agenoria  saw 
the  same  Princess  at  a  wedding  a  few  days  afterwards,  an 
elaborate  Parisian  dame,  a  blaze  of  diamonds. 

Once  she  went  to  a  private  reception  at  the  Palace.  All  the 
Court  ladies  were  in  flannelette  dressing-gowns;  but  when  she 
went  to  a  state  reception  they  were  all  in  lovely  brocade 
dresses,  only  to  be  distinguished  as  Moslems  and  Orientals  by 
a  sort  of  gauze  toque  with  flowers. 

One  day  Agenoria  went  to  the  Palace  in  a  very  smart 
fawn-coloured  cape  which  had  a  rather  pretty  brocade  lining. 
The  lady-in-waiting  put  it  on  Agenoria's  shoulders,  inside- 
out  ;  the  victim  reversed  it,  and  another  Court  lady  at  once 
put  it  back.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  out  to 
her  carriage  in  broad  daylight  like  that.  The  Princess  con- 
sidered that  this  was  the  correct  side. 

One  of  Agenoria's  most  trying  experiences  was  when  she 
received  instructions  to  be  at  Boulak  at  such  an  hour,  to 
show  the  Khedivial  mother,  and  the  Khedivia,  and  all  the 
princesses  round  the  engineering  works.  The  wives  of  the 
four  chief  engineers  had  to  do  it.  There  was  no  one  to 
explain  anything  technically,  because  no  men  were  allowed 
in  except  two  who  walked  ahead  and  had  to  keep  their 
backs  turned  to  the  ladies,  on  pain  of  some  awful  punish- 
ment. Luckily,  Agenoria  knew  a  little  about  engineering, 
having  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  her  husband's  work, 
and  knew  the  royal  ladies  from  each  other.  None  of  the 
other  wives  were  capable  of  explaining  anything,  or  would 
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have  known  to  whom  they  should  address  the  explanations, 
a  matter  upon  which  the  Khedive's  wife  and  mother  were 
extremely  particular. 

When  the  King  of  Siam  came  to  Cairo,  Agenoria's  husband 
always  had  to  go  and  see  the  royal  personages  received  and 
put  into  their  train.  On  one  occasion  the  Khedive  would 
not  step  into  his  carriage,  and  it  was  not  etiquette  to  ask  him 
why.  They  simply  had  to  wait  for  his  pleasure.  In  the  end, 
after  they  had  been  waiting  an  hour,  they  found  that  his 
pleasure  had  been  to  send  a  special  train  to  his  palace  on  the 
Pont  Limoun  line  to  fetch  a  portmanteau  which  he  had 
forgotten.  One  is  bound  to  think  of  the  Chinese,  who  set 
their  houses  on  fire  to  roast  pigs,  in  Charles  Lamb's  pages. 

The  Egyptian  royal  family  were  genuinely  attached  to  the 
Rhodeses.  When  they  were  leaving  Egypt  the  Khedive  sent 
for  Cromwell  Rhodes,  put  his  arms  round  his  neck  and  patted 
his  hand  and  said,  "  Dear  Mr.  Rhodes,  is  there  anything  I  can 
do  to  keep  you  ?," 

One  of  their  drollest  experiences  with  royalty  was  in 
connection  with  an  English  royal  duke  who  wished  to  see  a 
certain  temple  near  a  remote  station.  The  Rhodeses  had  to  be 
at  the  station  to  receive  him.  When  they  got  there  the 
station-master  was  duly  impressed  ;  to  him  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
the  fountain  of  honour  from  whom  all  blessings  flowed.  The 
royal  train  was  not  to  arrive  for  three  or  four  hours,  so  the 
station-master  invited  the  Rhodeses  to  drive  to  the  temple  in 
his  carriage  while  they  were  waiting.  It  was  a  "most  awful 
old  shanderadan,"  drawn  by  two  screws.  As  they  were 
anxious  to  be  back  in  good  time,  the  driver  flogged  his  horses 
and  brought  them  back  at  a  tearing  pace.  He  would  have 
probably  done  this  anyway.  All  the  cabs  in  Cairo  go  at  ten 
or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  when  there  is  any  one  to  run  over. 
The  horses  were  of  course  dead  beat,  and  the  carriage 
smothered  in  dust,  when  they  arrived  at  the  station,  and  the 
train  came  in  almost  directly  afterwards.  They  found  the 
Mudir  or  governor  of  the  province  there,  and  he  said  that 
they  had  been  using  his  carriage,  which  he  was  going  to 
lend  to  the  Royal  Duke.    Of  course  it  did  not  belong  to  either 
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of  them,  but  was  the  local  cab,  which  kept  body  and  soul 
together  with  difficulty  in  the  long  intervals  between  the 
arrival  of  people  who  wanted  to  see  the  temples,  and  were 
not  provided  with  donkeys  by  Thomas  Cook  &  Son. 
History  does  not  relate  how  the  Royal  Duke  arrived  at  the 
temples.  The  Mudir  proved  to  be  a  delightful  man.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  sent  to  prison  for  some  typical  piece  of 
Egyptian  roguery.  When  the  Royal  Duke  had  gone  he 
asked  the  Rhodeses  to  stay  with  him,  and  gave  them  a  much 
more  regal  entertainment  than  he  had  given  to  H.R.H.  He 
showed  them  temples  which  foreigners  never  see,  gave  them 
picturesque  police  escorts  on  white  Arabs,  and  provided  a 
flotilla  of  carriages  for  them.  The  coachmen  always  tried  to 
break  their  necks  with  kindness,  because  the  proper  thing  to 
do  was  to  drive  them  about  at  a  gallop. 

The  climax  came  when  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  back  to 
Cairo.  The  Mudir  sent  all  sorts  of  stewed  pigeons,  and  other 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  on  Hadendowa  plates  of  plaited 
basket-work,  and,  just  as  the  train  was  moving  off,  put  a  huge 
Erment  dog,  a  great  big  puppy,  into  the  train  with  them. 
This  is  the  half-wild  breed  of  gigantic  watch-dog  used  in 
Upper  Egypt.  A  friend  had  asked  them  to  buy  one  for 
him  and  they  had  mentioned  it.  There  was  nothing  to  pay, 
the  Mudir  said  :  it  was  a  present.  They  thanked  him  profusely, 
and,  when  they  got  back  to  Cairo,  sent  the  dog  to  the  friend 
who  had  given  them  the  commission. 

A  few  days  afterwards  they  received  an  indignant  letter. 
It  appeared  that  the  dog  had  been  stolen.  They  wanted  one  ; 
that  was  sufficient.  The  Mudir  told  his  henchman  to  take  the 
best  he  could  find  in  the  "  tillage,"  as  he  called  it,  and  give  it 
to  the  great  man  and  his  wife. 

Agenoria  wrote  to  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  to  explain 
the  circumstances,  and  wrote  to  the  bereaved  owner  to  ask 
what  the  equivalent  of  the  dog  was  in  money.  She  got  back 
a  letter  by  return  of  post,  couched  in  terms  of  courtesy 
and  generosity  typically  Egyptian — the  Egyptian  is  not  mean 
with  his  ill-gotten  possessions,  rather  the  reverse ;  he  is 
merely  dishonest.     The  letter  said  that  all  the  late  owner's 
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possessions  were  hers  ;  would  she  keep  the  dog  to  oblige 
him  ?    He  would  not  hear  of  her  paying  anything. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  the  Mudir,  wishing  to  show  the 
generosity  of  his  intentions,  had  sent  enormous  lumps  of  raw 
beef,  in  addition  to  the  cooked  viands,  for  them  to  eat  in 
the  train. 

Ismail  Pasha  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  Egyptian  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  got  them 
together  somehow  and  proceeded  to  instruct  them  in  their 
duties  himself.  He  divided  them  into  two  lots,  without  any 
rhyme  or  reason  in  the  selection,  and  said  to  the  people  on 
one  side  :  "  You  are  the  Government.  You  have  to  bring 
in  the  measures,"  and  to  the  people  on  the  other  side :  "  You 
are  the  Opposition  ;  you  will  have  to  oppose  the  measures 
And  then  you  can  take  a  vote." 

The  first  motion  that  Ismail  suggested  for  them  to  discuss 
was  an  increase  in  his  salary  by  so  many  thousands  a  year. 
They  all  voted  for  it. 

"  But  you  are  the  Opposition,"  protested  the  Khedive  to 
the  people,  who  had  been  so  arbitrarily  selected  for  the 
purpose.     You  ought  to  vote  against  it." 

But  the  Opposition  said,  in  other  words  :  "  No  fear."  They 
knew  far  too  well  which  side  their  bread  was  buttered. 

"  But  you  must,"  said  Ismail,  "  or  Party  Government  will 
be  not  much  use  in  Egypt"  He  did  not  know  how 
prophetically  he  was  speaking. 

Then  he  asked  the  whole  of  them  to  a  soiree  at  the 
Ghezira  Palace.  It  had  not  long  been  opened  ;  its  cost  had 
been  something  prodigious  ;  he  had  sunk  £500,000  before  the 
building  reached  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  was  so  close 
to  the  Nile  that  the  water  rose  in  its  cellars  to  the  Nile 
level,  as  if  they  had  been  made  for  Nilometers,  and  it  was 
begun  at  the  wrong  season. 

The  legislators  arrived  one  evening.  The  Khedive  inspected 
them  through  the  peephole  in  one  of  the  harem  windows. 
As  they  did  not  look  very  clean,  he  decided  to  lend  them 
white  cotton  gloves  while  they  were  there.  The  gloves  were 
distributed  by  the  police ;  they  were  probably  police  stores. 
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The  members  had  to  give  receipts  for  the  gloves,  and  received 
their  IOUs  back  when  they  returned  them. 

About  that  time  an  American  lady  got  up  private 
operaticals.  The  opera  was  about  ancient  Egypt,  and  the 
Khedive  lent  her  all  the  jewellery  that  had  been  made  for 
the  great  performance  of  A'ida.  But  he  made  her  give 
receipts.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Ismail's  mind  ran  in 
this  direction,  considering  how  he  had  been  plundered  by 
the  world.  One  imitation  tiara  worn  by  the  Queen  had  cost 
him  two  hundred  pounds.  It  nearly  caused  bloodshed  between 
the  two  leading  ladies  in  the  amateur  theatricals'  opera  to 
decide  who  should  wear  it. 

Among  other  reforms,  Ismail  Pasha  decided  that  Egypt 
ought  to  have  a  Navy.  He  appointed  an  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  but  the  Admiral,  who  was  not  a  sailor,  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Ismail  told  him  to  go  round  the  Mediterranean 
paying  visits,  especially  to  Malta.  "  You'll  find  the  British 
Navy  there,"  he  said  ;  "  if  you  imitate  them  you  must  be 
right." 

The  Admiral  cruised  about  till  he  was  afraid  to  stay  at 
sea  any  longer,  and  came  back  in  six  days  saying :  "  Malta 
mafeesh" — I  cannot  find  Malta. 

One  night  Ismail  was  giving  a  party,  and  the  vegetables 
which  he  required  did  not  arrive  in  time.  He  sent  telegraphic 
instructions  to  caution  the  station-master  with  fifty  strokes 
of  the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  which  that  functionary 
duly  received.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  vegetables 
had  never  been  delivered  at  that  station.  The  station- 
master's  intelligence  and  zeal,  however,  were  so  quickened 
by  the  caution  he  had  received  that  he  rose  to  be  the 
Administrator  of  one  of  the  great  Departments  of  State, 
and  lived  to  be  the  devoted  servant  of  three  Khedives.  He 
was  a  Copt. 


CHAPTER   XI 
The  Man  About  Town  in  Egypt 

ONE  of  the  best  stories  I  heard  about  Johnnies  in  Egypt 
was  that  of  the  muezzin.  The  muezzin  is  the  man 
who  gives  the  Azarn^  or  call  to  prayer  from  the  minaret  of 
a  mosque  (when  it  has  a  minaret) — five  times  a  day,  at  daybreak, 
at  noon,  at  afternoon,  at  sunset,  and  when  it  is  quite  dark. 
He  calls  out  in  a  sonorous  voice  six  different  invocations, 
all  of  them  twice,  and  one  of  them  four  times.  As  he 
generally  has  a  good  voice  and  intones  charmingly,  the 
muezzin  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape  except  at 
daybreak,  when  some  people  want  to  sleep  undisturbed. 
When  Johnny  Lavercombe  first  went  to  Cairo  it  required 
all  Lord  Cromer's  influence  to  shield  him  for  throwing  stones 
at  the  muezzin  "  for  making  such  a  row  at  such  a  ridiculous 
hour  in  the  morning."  That  was  the  way  it  looked  to 
Johnny  Lavercombe. 

I  never  saw  Johnny  Lavercombe — which  is  not  his  real 
name — till  long  residence  in  Egypt  had  made  him  a  wiser 
man,  though  he  still  sometimes  used  some  language,  as  when 
he  fell  through  the  prompter's  trap  in  the  stage  at  the 
Cairo  A.D.C.s'  theatricals.  I  went  with  him  for  a  drive  in 
a  cab;  it  was  a  filthy,  tumble-to-pieces  cab,  with  weeds  of 
horses  ;  the  man  drove  into  everything  and  everybody.  I 
never  saw  such  a  dirty,  ragged,  disreputable,  pock-marked, 
bow-legged,  cross-eyed  creature.  When  we  got  out,  Laver- 
combe expressed  his  mind  in  Arabic,  and  I  noticed  that 
the  driver  looked  absolutely  crushed.  "  What  did  you  say  to 
him,  Lavercombe?"  I  asked. 

u  Oh,  nothing.     I  just  told  him  that  the  only  decent  thing 
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about  his  cab  was  its  beautiful  driver."  Egyptians  are 
positively  wilted  by  sarcasm  when  they  understand  it. 

Lavercombe  had  something  to  do  with  irrigation,  I  think, 
because  I  used  to  be  told  about  his  famous  suppression  of 
a  swaggering  Egyptian  called  Sheikh  Ali  something,  who 
had  a  big  estate  that  filled  a  whole  loop  of  the  Nile.  An 
emissary  came  from  Sheikh  Ali  with  some  preposterous 
request,  and  was  very  "  large  "  about  it.  Lavercombe  took 
him  to  the  window. 

"  Do  you  see  the  loop  the  Nile  makes  here  ?  "  he  asked  ; 
■  making  almost  an  island  of  the  Sheikh's  estate  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  emissary. 

"  And  do  you  know  why  the  Nile  makes  such  a  tremendous 
loop  here  ? " 

u  No,"  said  the  emissary. 

"  Because,  when  God  made  that  river,  He  said,  '  I  daren't  go 
through  Sheikh  Ali's  land.'  " 

When  Sheikh  Ali  heard  this  he  conceived  a  great  respect 
for  the  new  Inspector  of  Irrigation. 

Lavercombe's  Coptic  clerk  said  that  a  silent  man  never 
learns  a  language  ;  that  the  reason  the  Egyptian  speaks 
languages  so  well  is  because  he  practises  so  much  that  he 
gets  the  sound  of  the  language.  He  thought  volubility  was  a 
virtue. 

In  the  old  days  when  the  Hotel  Angleterre,  which  is  now 
the  Church  and  Family  Hotel,  was  the  most  up-to-date 
place  in  Cairo,  the  Johnnies  who  were  staying  there  used 
to  turn  out  every  night  and  make  a  row  in  the  streets.  You 
can  still  see  occasional  boabs,  the  door-porters,  sleeping  on 
their  angeribs,  or  native  bedsteads,  outside  shops  in  Cairo. 
In  those  days  there  were  whole  streets  of  them  doing  it, 
though  they  prefered  sleeping  in  a  packing-box  if  they 
got  the  chance.  Packing-cases  big  enough  to  hold  a  piano 
are  ordinary  incidents  of  the  Cairo  pavement  in  the  best 
regulated  thoroughfares. 

Lavercombe  found  a  boab  asleep  in  a  packing-box  one 
night.  With  a  mixture  of  skill  and  strength,  he  turned  it 
over  and  danced  on  it,  and  then  jumped  down  and  assumed 
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the  attitude  of  an  unconcerned  bystander  with  marvellous 
aplomb,  to  watch  the  boab  come  out. 

Once  when  he  was  going  to  do  this  the  lid  flew  up,  followed 
by  a  black  jack-in-the-box  ;  probably  a  man  who  had  been 
a  victim  already.  The  Egyptians  liked  these  games  ;  they 
found  it  an  easy  way  of  making  money.  Lavercombe,  after 
the  way  of  his  kind,  was  generous  in  tips  to  his  victims  ; 
and  the  Egyptian  can  see  the  funny  side  of  things.  He  can 
sleep  anywhere  :  the  top  of  a  wall  the  width  of  his  body  will 
do.  Nothing  wakes  an  Egyptian  boy  when  he  is  asleep. 
There  was  a  Belgian  in  Cairo  who  used  to  boast  that  he  had 
often  taken  his  boy  up,  when  he  was  asleep,  and  dropped  his 
head  on  a  stone  to  try  if  he  could  wake  him,  but  that  he  had 
never  succeeded.  One  of  the  triumphs  of  the  evening  was 
to  bargain  with  the  arbagJU  (the  cabman)  while  your  friends 
were  undoing  the  traces.  Then  you  jumped  into  the  cab, 
and  the  arbagJu  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  horses  pulled  him 
off  the  box. 

Another  tour  de  force  was  to  go  to  the  fancy-dress  ball 
dressed  as  policemen,  and  arrest  all  the  people  who  couldn't 
understand  a  joke.  Lavercombe  scored  a  still  greater  success 
in  the  same  line,  by  coming  down,  when  the  Savoy  fancy- 
dress  ball  was  at  its  height  (and  all  the  people  were  sitting 
about  in  the  little  rooms,  and  round  corners,  and  behind 
evergreens)  attired  only  in  a  dressing-gown,  with  his  bath 
towel  and  a  sponge.  He  poked  his  nose  in  everywhere,  and 
pretended  to  the  couples  he  surprised  that  he  was  looking  for 
the  bathroom.     There  were  some  scares. 

Tete-a-tete  assignations  and  elopements  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  A  young  beauty  for  whom  Lavercombe  had  a 
strong  but  unsuccessful  admiration  said  to  him : 

"  You  have  to  invent  some  lie  to  get  mother  out  of  the 
way,  so  that  I  can  get  away  with  this  person  " — refering  to 
some  one  in  the  army. 

The  mother  was  in  one  carriage  with  Lavercombe  and 
the  beauty  and  "  that  person  "  were  in  another.  The  mother 
was  trying  to  keep  her  eye  on  them  as  they  drove  round  and 
round  Ghezira.     Lavercombe  did  not  feel  that  he  could  go 
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to  the  length  of  telling  the  mother  a  deliberate  lie,  so  he 
thought  he  would  try  the  coachman ;  he  asked  him  in  Arabic, 
which  mamma  could  not  understand,  "  Can't  you  get  the 
carriage  to  break  down  ?  " 

"  Sir,  that  is  quite  easy,"  said  the  coachman.  "  I  can  take 
the  wheel  off  to  see  what  is  the  matter  with  it."  They  took 
it  off,  and  kept  it  off,  till  the  beauty  and  the  person  in  the 
army  had  got  safely  away. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  deceitfulness,  which  Cromwell 
Rhodes  ever  perpetrated,  was  thrust  upon  him.  He  went  out 
to  lunch  with  a  friend.  After  lunch,  the  friend  asked  him  if 
he  would  like  to  go  for  a  ride.  He  had  not  ridden  for  forty- 
five  years,  but  having  been  brought  up  in  the  Colonies  he  said 
"  Yes." 

The  friend  put  him  on  a  horse  that  went  sideways  down 
the  street — the  kind  of  horse  that  looks  at  you  with  his  ears. 
The  horse  finally  shot  him  into  the  verandah  of  another 
friend  named  Rolles,  who  had  just  come  back  from  his 
summer  holiday  in  England.  R.  was  picking  himself  up 
when  Mr.  Rolles  came  out  and,  not  knowing  how  he  had  got 
there,  said : 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  call  so  soon  ;  Mrs.  Rolles  only 
arrived  this  afternoon — she  is  still  sitting  on  her  boxes." 

When  R.  got  on  his  horse  again  to  go  home,  it  bolted 
right  between  Lord  and  Lady  Cromer  as  they  were  out  for  a 
quiet  ride. 

They  used  to  have  great  floods  in  Cairo  in  those  days. 
Once,  when  Agenoria  and  her  niece  Elaine  were  outside  the 
Continental,  a  huge  storm  came  up.  Soon  the  road  was  a 
foot  deep  in  water ;  the  Egyptian  women  took  off  their 
clothes  to  cross  it.  Agenoria  and  the  niece  were  going  to 
church,  and  they  had  nearly  got  there  when  the  water  came 
pouring  from  a  side-street  right  through  the  carriage.  Elaine 
did  not  mind  her  clothes  being  spoilt,  it  was  so  much  more 
exciting  than  going  to  church. 

Cairo  has  some  drains  ;  though  just  as  you  can  take  a 
horse  to  the  water  but  can't  make  him  drink,  so  you  can 
lay  down    a   system    of  draining   in    Egypt,  but  you   can't 
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make  the  Greek  householder  "join  up."  He  loves  his  cess- 
pool. Even  in  Alexandria,  where  there  is  a  tax  for  drains, 
you  can't  make  the  householders  of  minor  nationalities  use 
them. 

One  of  the  great  ceremonies  in  Cairo  used  to  be  the 
cutting  of  the  Khalig,  which  meant  letting  the  Nile  flood 
into  the  canal  which  ran  through  the  city  past  the  Governorat. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  annual  human  sacrifice  to 
the  Nile,  for  which  a  beautiful  young  virgin  was  chosen,  and 
her  family  thought  it  a  very  high  honour.  But  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Khalig,  which  has  now  been  filled  up  and  turned 
into  a  tram-route,  the  sacrifice  had  degenerated  into  an  old 
dahabeah  and  a  guy.  However,  the  Nile  got  its  sacrifice  all 
the  same,  for  there  were  always  about  twenty  people  drowned 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 

They  used  to  have  operetta  with  big  troupes  at  the 
Eldorado  cafe.  Lavercombe,  with  what  he  called  a  lot  of  chirpy 
people,  went  there  one  night,  and  laughed  uproariously  at 
mild  jokes  of  their  own,  till  the  Egyptian  waiter  came  up  and 
said  : 

"  You  musn't  laugh  like  that." 

■  Why  ? "  they  asked. 

And  he  replied  :  "  There  is  something  wrong  in  the  piece, 
but  we  haven't  come  to  it  yet." 

He  then  began  telling  them  a  long  story  about  the  trouble 
the  son  of  Mrs.  Bond  had  got  into  for  creating  the  same  kind 
of  disturbance.  "Why  do  you  say  the  son  of  Mrs.  Bond?" 
they  asked. 

And  he  replied :  "  Because  the  father  had  darker  hair 
than  the  mother,"  which  was  certainly  a  very  delicate  way 
of  expressing  the  colour  of  Mrs.  Bond's  lover. 

Lavercombe  was  a  person  of  exasperating  coolness.  He 
had  distinguished  himself  by  some  exceptional  practical 
joke  at  Shepheard's  Hotel  Carnival.  The  manager,  who  did 
not  know  him  personally,  came  up  to  him,  purple  in  the  face, 
and  said  : 

"  I  believe  your  name  is  Lavercombe." 

Lavercombe  replied  :   "If  you  believe  that  you'll  believe 
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anything."  The  manager,  who  was  familiar  with  the  time- 
honoured  joke,  "  I  believe  your  name  is  Smith,"  was  abashed 
and  went  away. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  man  who  said  to 
another  man, "  My  name  is  Smith,"  and  the  other  man's  reply  : 
"  I  remember  your  name,  but  I  don't  remember  your  face." 
This  is  a  common  formula  with  Egyptians  who  don't  like 
confessing  that  they  don't  know  anything. 

If  you  want  to  see  real  importance,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
like  the  smaller  fry  of  consuls  in  Cairo.  There  was  a  Swedish 
consul-general,  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  blown  up  like  a  balloon 
with  conceit.  He  called  on  Agenoria  (followed  by  a  cavasse, 
in  a  gold-laced  livery,  carrying  his  sword),  to  show  her  the 
uniform  he  had  been  wearing  at  a  levee. 

"  My  niece  cannot  come  down ;  she  is  not  very  well," 
said  Agenoria. 

The  Consul  made  a  rush  for  the  staircase. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  the  scandalised  Agenoria. 
And  the  Consul  replied  in  perfect  good  faith  : 

"  I  thought  it  might  cheer  her  up  if  I  went  to  see  her  in 
my  uniform." 


CHAPTER   XII 
The  Humours  of  the  Country  Egyptian 

THE  country  Egyptian  is  a  weird,  though  kindly  and 
generally  estimable  person ;  he  is  nothing  if  not  literal. 
Cromwell  Rhodes  was  one  day  fetched  to  see  a  boy  who  had 
just  been  bitten  by  a  cerastes,  the  venomous  horned  viper  of 
Egypt  which  made  Cleopatra  cease  from  troubling.  He 
lanced  the  place  and  injected  manganese  crystals,  and  told 
them  not  on  any  account  to  let  the  boy  go  to  sleep  till  he 
(himself)  came  back  from  his  work  in  a  few  hours'  time.  As 
it  happened,  there  was  an  accident  on  the  line  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  he  was  sent  for.  It  kept  him  away  for  five 
days,  and  he  did  not  think  of  sending  a  message  to  the 
relatives  of  the  snake-bitten  boy,  because  he  was  engrossed 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  accident.  When  he  did  get  back 
they  asked  him  to  come  and  see  the  boy  because  he  was 
dying.  As  soon  as  he  saw  him  he  knew  that  the  child  was 
only  dying  from  want  of  sleep :  that  the  effects  of  the  snake- 
bite had  all  gone.  On  inquiring,  he  found  that  they  had 
kept  him  awake  for  the  whole  five  days  by  stabbing  him 
with  a  needle.  He  at  once  ordered  the  boy  to  be  left  alone, 
and,  after  about  a  week's  sleep,  he  completely  recovered.  It 
would  be  most  unsafe  to  be  bitten  by  a  snake  in  that  district 
now. 

Once  upon  a  time  he  had  to  ride  several  miles  through  a 
quarry  in  the  wilds,  to  which  he  was  proposing  to  make 
a  railway — as  there  will  be  one  to  the  famous  porphyry 
quarries  some  day.  At  present  all  the  good  porphyry  in  the 
world  is  second-hand. 

Agenoria  and  her  husband  rode  on  staid  little  donkeys,  but 
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they  were  escorted  by  wild  Arabs  on  swift  white  horses, 
flourishing  their  long  guns  and  with  their  shawls  flying 
round  their  heads,  who  executed  a  sort  of  fantasia  all  the 
time.  They  were  especially  anxious  to  entertain  the  Rhodeses 
at  a  banquet. 

When  their  consent  was  obtained  outriders  tore  on  to  warn 
the  camp  to  prepare.  Agenoria  was  left  with  the  women, 
who  exercised  her  little  Arabic  to  the  full  while  they  patted 
her  on  the  back. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  "  was  of  course  the  first  question  they 
asked. 

"  How  old  is  your  husband  ?  " 

"  How  many  children  have  you  ?  " 

"  How  much  did  your  clothes  cost  ?  " 

Then  the  women  vanished,  and  the  men  came  in  with 
armfuls  of  bread  like  long  thin  logs,  which  they  chopped 
up  into  lengths.  Then  they  brought  all  sorts  of  meat 
skewered  on  little  sticks.  Naturally,  there  were  no  knives  or 
forks.  The  one-eyed  man  who  acted  as  host,  whom  the 
Rhodeses  instinctively  hated,  pulled  off  all  sorts  of  disagreeable 
and  greasy  delicacies  and  popped  them  into  their  mouths 
with  his  fingers.  Agenoria  went  through  it  mournfully,  and 
when  she  got  home  sent  the  women  a  present  of  spangled 
gauze. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  restrictions  of  sex  prevented 
her  from  being  personally  present  at  a  banquet,  an  enormous 
dish  was  sent  to  her  with  a  portion  of  everything  that  had 
been  served  at  the  feast  arranged  on  it.  Agenoria  wrote  a 
nice  little  letter  of  thanks,  which  so  overcame  the  donor  of 
the  feast  that  he  replied,  "  If  I  were  not  so  unwholesome  I 
would  call  and  kiss  your  feet." 

He  only  meant  that  he  was  not  feeling  well. 

Cromwell  Rhodes  had  a  mango-tree  in  his  garden  which 
would  not  bear  any  fruit,  so  he  told  the  head  gardener  to 
grub  it  out  and  put  in  a  new  one.  The  man  was  most 
unwilling  to  obey  him.  "  I  can  get  a  charm  for  three 
piastres,"  he  said,  "  and  then  if  I  burn  some  incense  under- 
neath it,  it  would  fruit  all  right.     But  if  you  don't  want  that 
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expense  I  shall  drive  a  nail  into  it,  and  then  you  can  say 
in  the  hearing  of  the  tree,  '  Gardener,  cut  it  down.'  And 
I  shall  say,  (  Sir,  spare  it  for  a  year,  then  if  it  does  not 
bear  fruit  I  will  cut  it  down.' " 

Mr.  Rhodes  gave  him  permission  to  try  all  the  remedies. 
He  bought  the  charm,  and  burnt  the  incense,  and  drove  in 
the  nail  and  hung  a  piece  of  raw  meat  on  it,  and  the  very 
next  year  it  bore  three  mangoes.  It  is  true  that  they  all 
dropped  off  before  they  came  to  maturity.  But  the  tree 
was  spared,  and  the  last  year  before  the  Rhodeses  returned 
to  Europe  it  bore  quantities  of  fruit. 

Gardeners  are  sometimes  a  trouble.  Agenoria  had  a 
gardener's  boy  who  not  only  stole  the  eggs,  but  could  not 
even  leave  the  nest-egg  alone. 

When  R.  was  in  Upper  Egypt  he  needed  a  servant,  and 
had  to  engage  a  fellah  absolutely  untrained.  But  he  liked 
the  uncouth  barbarian,  and  took  him  down  to  Alexandria, 
when  he  returned.  The  man  had  never  seen  the  sea  before, 
and  inquired  if  he  might  ask  a  question.  He  wanted  to  know 
if  the  sea  went  on  at  night  as  well.  He  had  never  seen  ice 
before,  and  when  he  could  not  find  the  ice  in  the  morning, 
which  he  had  put  in  his  room  overnight,  accused  everybody 
all  round  of  stealing  it. 

When  Agenoria  first  went  out  to  Egypt,  Cromwell  Rhodes 
gave  a  picnic  in  her  honour  to  the  Virgin's  Tree.  He  asked 
her  to  pour  out  tea,  but  the  water  which  came  out  of  the 
teapot  was  hardly  coloured.  "  Put  in  some  more  tea,"  said  R. 
The  Egyptian  put  in  half  a  teaspoonful,  and  said  that  there 
must  be  plenty  now,  because  he  had  put  in  as  much  as  that 
before.     It  was  for  twenty  people. 

All  countries  in  the  East  have  much  the  same  word  for  tea, 
because  they  use  some  adaptation  of  the  original  Chinese 
word  cha.  Egyptians  call  it  s)iay%  and  their  word  for  barley 
is  shair.  When  Mr.  Rhodes  came  in  from  the  marshes  with 
his  shooting  boots  very  wet,  he  told  this  same  treasure  of 
a  servant  to  fill  them  up  with  barley,  which  is  the  best  way 
of  drying  them  and  making  them  retain  their  shape.  The 
servant  misunderstood  him  and  filled  them  up  with  the  tea 
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he  kept  for  these  picnics,  which  cost  him  four  shillings  a 
pound.     It  acted,  however,  quite  as  well  as  barley. 

R.  had  a  private  car  when  he  was  travelling  up  and  down 
the  line,  and  had  this  servant  attending  him.  When  he 
got  home  one  night  to  go  to  bed,  he  could  find  neither  his 
servant  nor  the  matches,  but  as  he  felt  his  way  to  his  bunk 
he  found  a  person  lying  prostrate  on  the  bed.  Then  he 
remembered  that  he  had  a  match  in  his  overcoat  pocket, 
and  struck  it.  It  was  his  own  servant,  with  his  feet  on 
the  pillow  and  a  bundle  of  his  master's  clothes  under  his 
head.  R.  woke  him  up  with  a  loud  voice,  and  the  servant 
at  once  said,  "  La  mush  ana  " — No,  it  isn't  me.  He  was  not 
drunk,  he  merely  did  not  expect  his  master  home  so  soon. 

Upper  Egypt  has  its  drawbacks — as  a  summer  resort. 
Agenoria's  husband  was  building  the  Keneh  to  Assuan  line, 
one  May  and  June.  Agenoria  went  up  at  the  end  of  May 
by  the  post-boat  as  far  as  Luxor,  and  then  on  by  a  little  refass 
or  tug,  a  stern-wheeler  which  towed  Cromwell  Rhodes's 
deputy  in  a  dahabeah.  It  was  frightfully  hot,  so  hot  that 
when  Agenoria  went  on  board  and  sat  down  to  lunch,  and 
took  up  her  knife  and  fork,  the  fork  burnt  her  fingers.  She 
dropped  it  like  a  hot  coal,  and  the  Arabs  put  a  tumbler  of 
water  beside  her  and  slipped  into  it  everything  she  was 
going  to  touch.  They  used  to  land  first  at  one  point  and 
then  at  another,  and  in  going  from  one  boat  to  another 
Agenoria  sometimes  wore  only  about  one  garment.  Her  feet 
swelled  so  in  the  sand  that  she  could  not  put  her  shoes  on, 
and,  when  she  went  to  her  bath,  she  almost  felt  that  she  could 
not  put  her  clothes  on  again.  The  climax  of  the  prodigious 
heat  was  in  the  bathroom.  Agenoria  touched  the  wall  when 
she  was  getting  into  her  bath  and  scalded  herself.  She  was 
so  frightened  that  she  believed  she  was  fainting,  and  thought 
she  would  never  get  out.  She  hammered  desperately  at  the 
door  and  really  did  faint  before  she  was  lugged  out.  When 
she  came  to  she  was  lying  on  the  floor  in  one  garment, 
while  a  very  fat  man  was  putting  ice  on  her  ankles.  He 
was  asked  why  he  did  it ;  he  said,  "  My  mother  always 
does  it." 
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When  Agenesia's  husband  had  to  go  away  he  was  rather 
anxious  as  to  what  might  happen  to  her  in  the  heat,  so  he 
told  his  men  to  take  particular  care  of  her.  They  sat  round 
her,  pretending  to  be  smoking,  but  all  keeping  an  eye  on 
her,  because  they  were  convinced  that,  if  for  one  moment 
she  was  not  watched,  she  would  faint  again  ;  and  they 
thought  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  them  if  she  fainted  while 
she  was  in  their  charge. 

The  thermometer  registered  127  in  the  shade  and  some- 
thing less  in  the  cabins  ;  the  flies  were  something  awful,  and 
they  were  nearly  annihilated  by  one  of  the  afrits  which  gave 
the  illustrators  of  the  Arabian  Nights  their  idea  of  a  genie 
escaping  from  a  bottle — the  little  spiral  which  goes  on 
increasing,  as  it  gyres,  for  several  miles,  and  finally  bursts  in 
an  awful  sandstorm. 

They  had  to  have  their  beds  on  deck,  surrounded  by 
mosquito  nets.  One  of  these  afrits  blew  the  nets  and  the 
beds  clean  off  the  deck,  and  would  have  blown  Agenoria  too 
if  the  sailors  had  not  sat  on  her:  they  were  phlegmatic 
sailors  fortunately.  At  Assuan  the  heat  blew  into  them  like 
the  blast  from  a  furnace. 

Agenoria  did  not  suffer  like  the  French  adviser  whom  the 
Khedive  imported  into  Egypt,  because  he  said  he  could 
put  a  barrage  anywhere  on  the  Nile,  and  save  Philae.  This 
egregious  person  was  a  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  he  had  never 
received  the  training  of  an  engineer.  Levels  meant  nothing 
to  him.  His  plans  for  barrages  were  like  the  Czar's  plans  for 
the  railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow.  The  Czar  got  a 
map  which  did  not  mark  contours,  and  drew  a  straight  line 
with  a  pen  from  one  town  to  another  ;  the  Frenchman  also 
got  a  map  which  did  not  mark  contours,  and  made  little 
lines  with  his  pen,  across  the  Nile,  where  he  thought  he  would 
like  to  play  with  his  barrages.  He  said  he  could  put  up  any 
number  of  barrages.  He  felt  the  heat  most  awfully.  He 
could  not  endure  any  clothes,  so  he  used  to  go  out  on  the 
desert  in  his  night-shirt  and  a  pair  of  slippers,  with,  of  course, 
a  wonderful  helmet,  and  an  umbrella  big  enough  to  shade  a 
French  market-woman's  stall.     He  suffered  the  torments  of 
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the  damned  from  the  flies  :  they  ate  his  bare  legs  and  his 
bald  head  ;  they  swarmed  up  under  his  night-shirt. 

He  went  about  moaning  "  Mouches,  mouches,  sacres 
mouches,"  and  scratching  his  head.  He  was  a  big,  fat  man 
with  a  double  head  like  a  Philippine  almond — a  nut  in  front, 
a  sort  of  division,  and  another  nut  behind.  A  French  archaeo- 
logical society,  called  the  Societe  du  Nil,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  had  sent  him  out.  Nubar  Pasha  took  him  up  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Mr.  Edward  Easton,  who  had 
just  purchased  the  Alexandria  waterworks  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  were  in  treaty  for  a  concession  for  the  Behera 
Company,  and  several  other  large  undertakings,  advanced 
the  money  to  send  him  up.  They  were  the  only  people 
who  had  any  money  in  Egypt  then — the  Government  had 
not  enough  money  to  pay  their  own  soldiers.  But  they 
would  not  trust  the  doctor  with  the  money :  they  sent  Crom- 
well Rhodes  to  run  the  expedition  and  act  as  their  agent. 
Dr.  de  la  Motte  was  so  much  exhilarated  at  realising  at  last 
the  dream  of  his  life,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  got 
the  party  into  trouble,  first  by  shooting  the  favourite  cow 
of  a  native  chief,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  wild 
animal  ;  and  afterwards  by  getting  into  difficulties  at  a 
native  feast,  which  he  insisted  on  attending  with  no  other 
clothing  but  a  coating  of  castor-oil.  Owing  to  these  and 
other  circumstances,  when  the  party  returned  to  Cairo  they 
were  not  on  very  cordial  terms.1 

Dr.  de  la  Motte  did  not  possess  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  to  help  him  in  deciding  whether  a  site  was  suit- 
able for  a  dam  or  not.  But  that  did  not  prevent  him  from 
coming  out  with  an  elaborate  scheme  of  reservoirs  for  both 
sides  of  the  Nile,  marked  with  a  blue  pencil  on  an  enormous 
map  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him  and  had  been 
studying  for  years.  He  had  no  exact  data  ;  there  were  in 
fact  no  exact  data,  for  Egypt  had  not  been  surveyed.  The 
place  he  chose  for  his  feeding  canal  could  not  have  been 
fed  by  any  barrage  that  could  be  built  by  human  labour,  on 
account  of  its  height  above  the  river  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that 

1  Egyptian  Gazette. 
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Cromwell  Rhodes  took  the  levels  to  prove  the  impossibility 
— levels  meant  nothing  to  him— he  had  never  heard  of  them. 
And  his  barrage  was  just  like  his  reservoirs :  he  marked  it 
with  a  blue  pencil  across  the  Nile  at  some  place  which  struck 
his  fancy,  without  any  scientific  reason  to  support  it.  When 
they  got  to  Semna  and  Kumma,  the  twin  fortresses  first 
built  by  King  Usertsen  III.,  B.C.  2333,  to  guard  the  Second 
Cataract,  they  were  telegraphed  for.  The  excuse  was  that 
their  dahabeah  would  have  been  stranded  by  the  fall  of  the 
Nile  if  they  waited  any  longer.  The  fact  was  that  they  had 
done  nothing,  and  Mr.  Huth,  a  relative  of  the  banker,  who 
was  with  them  in  the  interests  of  the  financiers,  had  tele- 
graphed that  they  were  spending  money  and  doing  no  good. 
This  did  not  prevent  this  Don  Quixote  of  engineering  from 
issuing  a  quarto  on  his  achievements,  and  forming  a  Societe 
d'Etudes  du  Nil. 

He  had  a  Sancho  Panza  in  the  person  of  Monsieur  Prompt 
(this  is  a  real  name,  not  a  skit),  a  little  round  fat  Frenchman 
of  the  old  school,  who  was  one  of  the  three  administrators  of 
the  Railway  Administration,  and  took  an  immense  interest 
in  Nile  questions.  His  idea  was  to  make  a  barrage  of  iron 
plates,  like  the  side  of  a  steamer,  to  dam  the  Nile,  and  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  was  under  his  special  protection. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

The  Gyps  at  Home 

THE  Egyptians  are  a  very  polite  people.  Here  is  one 
of  the  fine  flowers  of  Egyptian  politeness.  A  well- 
known  English  athlete  lived  at  Ramleh.  Every  year,  when 
the  Alexandria  sports  were  coming  on,  he  used  to  train  on 
the  road  between  Ramleh  and  Alexandria.  One  day  when 
he  was  sprinting  along,  an  antiquated  native,  on  an  old 
screw  of  a  donkey,  fell  off  in  his  flurry  and  obsequiousness, 
and  begged  the  master  to  "  take  his  donkey  if  he  was  in 
such  a  hurry."  This  is  worthy  of  an  illustration  by  Lance 
Thackeray  in  a  future  "Light  Side  of  Egypt":  he  is 
inimitable  in  his  donkey-pieces. 

But  if  the  Egyptians  are  polite,  they  can  also  be  sticklers 
about  etiquette.  There  was  an  Italian  named  Noseda  (whom 
the  English  called  Nosy)  living  in  Alexandria,  who  made 
his  living  by  giving  lessons  on  the  guitar.  He  played  very 
badly ;  but  this  did  not  matter,  because  it  made  it  easier  for 
the  people  he  was  teaching  to  reach  his  standard.  One  day 
a  friend  asked  Nosy  if  he  would  like  to  give  lessons  to  a 
princess  in  a  harem.  Nosy  was  highly  delighted,  and  put 
on  his  cleanest  collar,  and  went  to  the  Palace.  After  waiting 
for  two  hours  in  the  selamik,  interviewing  several  servants 
who  passed,  he  was  ultimately  shown  into  an  inner  chamber, 
where  he  waited  another  two  hours,  interviewing  more 
servants.  After  many  protests,  the  chief  eunuch  came  to 
him,  and  said  that  he  had  come  to  receive  the  lesson  and 
would  give  it  himself  to  the  Princess  later  on. 

The  Egyptian  soldier,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  polite,  salutes 
all  sorts  of  civilians,  whom  he  takes  for  officers  in  plain  clothes. 
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They  always  used  to  mistake  Cromwell  Rhodes  for  General 
Lane.  One  day,  when  R.  was  riding  his  bicycle  past  the 
barracks,  the  guard  turned  out  and  blew  their  bugles  so 
loudly  that  he  fell  off  his  machine. 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  whole  category 
of  jokes  about  swearing  and  the  big  dam  at  Assuan.  One 
classic  occasion  must  be  recorded,  when  the  new  president 
of  the  railways,  a  Scotchman  who  had  graduated  on  golf- 
courses,  was  taken  to  see  the  Assuan  Dam,  and  the  native 
engine-driver  (they  tried  natives  sometimes  for  the  job  in 
those  days)  was  so  anxious,  that  he  drove  the  train  too  far, 
and  it  carried  away  the  buffers  at  the  end  of  the  line  and 
ploughed  its  way  into  the  sand,  and  very  nearly  into  the 
Nile.  The  big  dam  of  Assuan  was  quite  eclipsed  on 
that  occasion.  This  same  functionary  thought  he  would 
like  to  do  his  work  at  the  S.  Stefano  Hotel  at  Ramleh, 
near  Alexandria,  when  the  summer  came  on.  It  did  not 
make  much  difference  to  his  work,  and  it  made  a  great  deal 
of  difference  to  him.  Everybody  came  to  call  on  him,  of 
course,  and  he  started  out  to  return  the  calls.  He  had  a 
cavasse  on  the  box,  who  was  supposed  to  talk  English  properly 
and  to  know  where  every  one  lived  ;  but  he  knew  as  much 
about  one  as  he  did  about  the  other.  The  roads  are  very 
narrow  round  Ramleh,  and  the  turns  are  always  at  right 
angles,  and  the  cavasse  always  took  the  wrong  turn,  and 
they  kept  on  meeting  camals  laden  with  scaffolding  poles 
for  some  job  the  president  had  ordered.  The  camels  being 
of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  kept  on  turning  round  to  look 
at  him:  they  made  their  observations  much  too  frequently 
for  the  safety  of  his  head.  When  he  had  gone  into  the 
wrong  house  three  or  four  times,  and  met  six  lots  of  camels, 
the  president's  language  became  so  disturbed  that  the 
cavasse  suggested,  with  the  single  ray  of  intelligence  that 
he  had  displayed  that  afternoon,  "  Sir,  I  think  that  we  had 
better  go  home." 

In  one  of  the  public  offices  in  Cairo  they  had  a  notice  up : 
"Glass  windows  not  to  be  broken,  except  by  permission  given 
in  writing."     The  translation  had  gone  wrong  ;  that  was  all. 
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Speaking  about  zambeels.  Many  years  ago  a  man  obtained 
a  concession  to  supply  the  Government  with  all  these  baskets 
which  they  needed  for  a  year.  He  gave  the  Minister  a  very 
large  bakshish — a  thousand  pounds — for  the  concession.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Minister  was  recalled  to  Constantinople 
immediately  afterwards.  His  successor  was  not  at  all 
pleased  that  each  zambeel,  which  was  worth  a  penny  half- 
penny, should  cost  the  Government  two  shillings,  while  he  got 
nothing  out  of  it.  If  he  had  received  the  thousand  pounds  he 
would  have  thought  it  an  eminently  proper  proceeding,  and 
would  have  taken  pains  to  satisfy  the  concessionaire  so  as  to 
get  a  larger  bakshish  next  time.  But  as  it  did  not,  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  concession,  but  sent  for  the  concessionaire  to 
get  his  squeeze  too.  The  concessionaire  could  not  pay  a 
second  bakshish,  so  the  concession  fell  through.  He  sat  tight 
for  many  years  ;  he  did  not  exercise  the  concession  ;  he  made 
no  effort  to  get  money  from  the  Government ;  he  just  waited 
his  opportunity.  Finally  a  lawyer  in  Medinet  Fayum  bought 
the  concession  from  him  for  a  hundred  pounds  and  brought 
a  lawsuit  against  the  Government.  He  won  his  case, 
and  the  Government  had  to  pay  him  ^"60,000,  for  they  had 
bought  hundreds  and  thousands  of  baskets,  and  had  to  pay 
him  the  difference  of  is,  \o\d.  on  each.  Then  the  original  con- 
cessionaire brought  an  action  against  the  lawyer  to  get  some 
of  the  money,  so  there  was  a  triangular  contest  in  the 
courts. 

There  are  certain  formalities  to  be  observed  about  lawsuits 
in  Egypt  which  we  do  not  have  here,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
squaring  the  magistrate's  clerk,  especially  if  he  happens 
to  be  a  Copt,  though  any  Egyptian  would  do.  Cromwell 
Rhodes  had  a  lawsuit.  He  had  the  greatest  possible  trouble 
in  getting  it  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  magistrates.  It 
was  always  being  classe  sans  suite — our  sine  die.  The  clerk, 
who  was  a  well-wisher  to  R.,  would  say  :  "  Your  case,  it  put 
on  one  side  from  the  intervention  of  some  interested  party 
to  the  chef -de-parquet!'  The  native  client  says  to  the  clerk : 
"  Make  me  the  pleasure  not  to  carry  that  case  in  the  courts  "  ; 
and  as  you  are  not  the  native's  equal  in  this  kind  of  game, 
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you  on  your  side  have  to  go  straight  to  the  magistrate  (or 
the  Minister,  if  you  have  the  luck  to  know  him)  and  ask  him 
to  get  the  case  heard.  R.  went  to  the  chef~de-parquet  in 
this  way.  The  chief  was  distinctly  impressed  ;  he  asked  him 
his  name,  and  his  father's  name,  and  then  gave  an  example  of 
his  friendliness  which  rather  appalled  R.  by  paying  him  the 
compliment  of  asking  him  where  he  got  his  clothes  made, 
because  he  wished  to  have  some  made  exactly  like  them.  R. 
answered  hastily  that  they  were  ready-made,  and  determined 
to  let  the  case  slide.  One  does  not  want  an  Egyptian 
double — a  ka  in  the  flesh. 

In  the  old  days  one  had  to  be  very  careful  about  mudirs  or 
provincial  governors  :  they  had  been  brought  up  in  a  school 
of  thought  which  made  them  do  things  of  which  the  English 
disapproved.  A  mudir  who  had  been  very  polite  to  Cromwell 
Rhodes  while  he  was  constructing  the  line  to  the  south,  came 
to  Cairo.  The  Rhodeses  introduced  him  to  everybody,  and  he 
enjoyed  a  blaze  of  popularity  till  he  was  suddenly  sent  to 
prison.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had  helped  a  young 
man  to  force  his  aged  parents  to  sign  away  their  property  to 
him,  and  had  shared  the  property. 

One  day  Cromwell  Rhodes's  blacksmith  was  receiving 
instructions  from  him  on  the  platform  of  a  railway  station. 
Being  an  Egyptian,  the  smith  was  talking  very  volubly. 
A  friend  seeing  him  on  such  good  terms  with  the  great  man 
asked  him  to  intercede  with  R.  to  give  him  a  post.  The 
blacksmith  did  not  care  enough  for  the  friend,  so  he  turned 
round  to  him  and  said  :  "  It  is  no  use ;  the  engineer  cannot 
understand  a  word  of  Arabic." 

"  Tell  him  in  England"  said  the  friend. 

"  But  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  English,"  replied  the 
blacksmith. 

The  friend  could  not  quite  understand  how  they  were 
talking  so  glibly  if  neither  of  them  could  understand  what 
the  other  was  saying ;  but  he  had  no  repartee  ready,  so  he 
went  away. 

The  station-master  at  Zagazig,  Osman  Bey,  was  sent,  when 
a  boy,  to  England,  to  be  trained  as  a  lawyer.     When   he 
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arrived  back  in  Cairo,  he  naturally  applied  to  be  made  a  judge 
at  once.  But  there  was  no  vacancy,  so  they  sent  him  to  lay 
the  telegraph  wires  in  the  Suez  desert. 

Camel-riding  appeared  to  suit  him  so  well  that  they  made 
him  a  station-master. 

Natives  are  not  always  responsible  for  the  comedy  of  errors 
on  the  Egyptian  railways.  In  1882,  for  example,  just  after 
Tel-el-Kebir,  the  troops  at  Rosetta  capitulated  and  came  up 
to  Kafr-ed-Dewar,  which  is  quite  close  to  Alexandria. 
Cromwell  Rhodes  got  a  horse  and  rode  out  to  see  the 
performance.  When  he  arrived,  .there  was  a  train-load  of 
British  troops  in  the  station  and  a  frantic  commanding-officer 
trying  to  get  the  engine-driver  to  back  out  or  draw  ahead. 
As  R.  was  English,  the  officer  asked  him  to  speak  to  the 
engine-driver,  who  did  not  appear  to  understand  any  known 
language.  He  suggested  that  R.  should  try  him  in  Greek  or 
Armenian.  He  did,  and  in  various  other  minor  languages  as 
well.  After  trying  them  all,  he  found  that  the  engine-driver 
spoke  excellent  French,  being,  in  fact,  a  Frenchman. 

One  day  at  Ramleh  a  lot  of  native  women  gathered  round 
Agenoria,  feeling  her  clothes  and  asking  how  much  they  cost, 
and  so  on,  as  usual.  One  very  poor  one  had  a  baby.  "  What 
a  nice  little  thing  it  is,"  said  Agenoria,  who  was  tired  of 
pricing  her  clothes.  "  Take  it  ;  it's  yours,"  said  the  mother  ; 
and  she  meant  it.  She  was  not  aware  that  Agenoria  had  no 
children,  or  that  baby  would  never  have  returned  home.  The 
Egyptians  who  did  know  were  always  trying  to  provide  her 
with  an  adoptive  family. 

His  family  is  the  Egyptian's  trump  card  when  he  wants 
bakshish  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  ask  for  it. 
An  Egyptian  came  to  Agenoria  saying  :  "  Have  pity  on  my 
family,  most  of  my  children  are  orphans !  "  And  another 
came  to  Agenoria's  husband  saying :  "  Sir,  I  want  my  pay 
raised ;  I  have  a  large  and  insupportable  family." 

One  day  Agenoria  got  a  letter  from  a  Berberine  whom  she 
had  engaged  to  come  in  and  work  every  day  in  the  garden. 
He  signed  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  and  went  on  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  :  "  Mam,  I  am  very  sorry  I  could  not 
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come  to  work  this  morning  because  I  have  been  confined — 
Ali  Mohammed — to  the  house."  And  he  addressed  the  letter 
"  To  the  Proprietor  Esq.  Dear  Lady." 

The  first  time  that  the  gramophone  made  its  appearance  in 
Cairo  was  at  a  performance  in  the  Ezbekieh  gardens ;  it  was 
put  on  a  table  draped  with  cloth  like  a  dressing-table. 
Presently  a  young  man  passed  by  with  a  dignified  old  sheikh 
on  his  arm.  The  young  man  explained  that  the  voice  was 
produced  mechanically.  The  sheikh  pooh-pooh'd  the  matter 
altogether,  and  said  that  he  knew  all  about  it.  But  Cromwell 
Rhodes  saw  the  old  man  as  he  was  leaving,  slyly  progging 
the  cloth  under  the  table  with  a  walking-stick  to  make  sure 
that  there  was  not  really  a  man  there. 

During  the  last  big  epidemic,  a  doctor  was  called  to  see  an 
old  Irishwoman  who  was  dying  of  cholera.  He  said  that  she 
was  filthier  than  any  native,  and  that  while  she  lay  there 
dying,  the  natives  came  in  and  out,  and  took  pulls  at  the  water- 
kullas.  The  chance  of  a  free  drink  weighed  much  more 
with  them  than  the  chance  of  swallowing  a  cholera  microbe. 


CHAPTER   XIV 
On  the  Humours  of  Egyptian  Hotels 

IN  Egypt  there  is  nothing  for  a  rational  person  to  do 
in  the  evening  except  read,  or  go  to  the  Opera,  or 
go  to  sleep.  The  last  two  can  be  combined.  There  are  no 
plays  till  the  end  of  the  season,  and  hardly  any  concerts. 
Evening  entertainments  are  entirely  for  the  flirting  classes. 
Of  course  you  must  have  your  dinner,  and  it  is  very  amusing, 
if  you  can  afford  it,  to  have  it  at  one  of  the  great  Cairo  hotels. 
But  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  mere  fleshpots  of  Egypt  you 
do  not  count  :  they  are  not  really  good  enough  for  that. 
There  is  a  dance  at  one  or  other  of  the  big  hotels  every  week- 
day night,  and  they  are  got  up  to  help  the  pretty  girls  and 
pretty  young  married  women,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
soldiers  and  the  Golden  Youth  on  the  other,  to  play  the  old 
game.  There  are  some  girls,  and  a  very  few  men,  who  like 
dancing  for  dancing's  sake,  and  some  men,  and  a  few  women, 
who  like  dining  for  dining's  sake  ;  but  flirtation  is  the  serious 
business  of  the  evening  in  Cairo. 

"  Egyptian  hotels,"  said  Mrs.  Grundy,  in  one  of  her  inspired 
utterances,  "are  the  limit."  It  is  doubtful  if  the  good  lady 
used  these  words  in  their  fashionable  sense.  But  she  was 
right,  as  she  often  is  in  her  wrong-headed  way.  Egyptian 
hotels  are  the  limit  in  most  respects.  There  are  hotels  in 
Cairo  in  which  Mrs.  Grundy  would  be  told  to  go  about  her 
business. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  plunge  into  details  of  the  lives  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  rely  upon  the  distance  from  the 
Divorce  Courts  of  our  country.  In  two,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  best  hotels  the  King's  Proctor  could  combine  business 
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with  pleasure  on  a  holiday.  It  is  no  part  of  my  scheme  to  do 
his  devilling  for  him.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  hotels 
where  husband-hunting  and  heiress-hunting  take  the  place 
of  post-matrimonial  breaches  of  promise. 

We  tried  all  classes  of  hotels  in  Egypt,  from  the  Cataract 
Hotel  at  Assuan  to  the  Hotel  de  la  France  at  Damietta : 
the  best  were  very  expensive,  the  worst  were  the  most 
amusing. 

The  strangest  humour  we  struck  in  an  hotel  was  an  Italian 
hotel-keeper,  who  kept  every  one  in  terror  but  her  guests. 
She  had  an  overreaching  and  unscrupulous  Arab  landlord  ; 
she  ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  she  kept  an  Arab  boy  to 
beat  when  a  visitor  complained  of  anything;  he  had  no  duties 
except  to  flick  the  dust  off  your  boots  with  an  ostrich  feather 
broom,  and  have  his  ears  boxed  by  her  heavy  hand. 

She  fell  between  two  stools.  She  could  only  speak  Italian 
and  Arabic,  and  Italians  and  Arabs  are  the  least  profitable 
customers  for  an  Egyptian  hotel.  They  pay  little,  demand 
much,  and  refuse  to  be  hoodwinked.  The  English  know  less 
about  prices,  and  grumble  for  their  own  amusement,  not  to 
enforce  reforms.  Flora  wished  to  keep  an  English  hotel. 
But  the  English  only  understand  their  own  language — at  all 
events  not  Italian  or  Arabic,  so  she  had  to  hire  a  hall-porter 
and  an  omnibus  conductor  who  spake  English.  The  latter 
was  simple  ;  the  American  Mission  schools  turn  out  English- 
speaking  boys  by  hundreds,  and  the  Egyptian  is  a  born 
'bus  conductor.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  a  hall-porter 
who  understood  what  the  English  said,  and  understood  what 
she  said,  and  who  did  not  promise  too  much.  Flora  soon 
found  out  that  the  English  expected  promises  to  be  kept, 
and  left  the  hotel  if  they  were  not  kept. 

The  first  hotel-porter  she  had  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man, 
who  claimed  to  have  been  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  Army. 
He  was  a  good  porter,  because  he  was  autocratic  and  dignified  ; 
he  laid  down  the  law  to  visitors  as  if  he  had  been  the  hall- 
porter  at  Shepheard's  Hotel ;  he  made  them  pay  good  rates, 
which  yet  were  cheap  for  Egypt.  But  one  day  Flora  found 
the  autocrat  in  a  most  undignified  position — he  was  lying  on 
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the  doormat  dead-drunk.  When  he  came  to,  he  was  ordered 
out  of  the  house  with  much  Italian  vituperation.  He  defied 
her  :  she  went  to  her  office  and  fetched  a  revolver  ;  he  was 
not  impressed,  he  had  such  confidence  in  the  British  regime. 
But  when  she  opened  fire  he  fled  incontinently  to  fetch  the 
police  to  help  him  to  get  his  baggage.  Flora  would  not 
allow  either  him  or  the  policeman  into  the  hotel,  and  when 
the  man  of  law  attempted  to  force  an  entrance  beat  him  over 
the  head  with  the  revolver  butt  till  he  desisted.  The  police- 
man, being  an  Egyptian,  was  too  afraid  of  responsibility  to 
do  any  more ;  and  there  being  no  foreign  police  in  the  place, 
she  remained  mistress  of  the  situation,  with  proceedings  in 
two  Consular  Courts,  and  the  Mixed  Court,  at  Cairo,  hanging 
over  her  head. 

I  could  speak  Italian  to  Flora,  so  we  got  along  like  a  house 
on  fire.  If  any  new  people  arrived  before  eleven  a.m.,  and 
the  porter  was  not  there  to  interpret  for  them,  she  would 
come  to  me  in  her  night-dress  and  a  Levantine  wrapper,  with 
hair  a  la  Medusa,  to  get  me  to  interpret. 

Before  we  left  Egypt,  we  grew  accustomed  to  being  at 
hotels  where  we  and  the  landlord  had  no  common  language. 
At  the  Fayum  hotel  the  landlord  only  spoke  Greek  and 
Arabic  :  he  had  sent  away  the  English-speaking  porter,  on 
whom  he  relied,  with  some  other  English  people  to  Lake 
Moeris.  We  waited  till  some  one  with  a  language  for  each 
of  us  came  along.  Finally  we  made  our  terms  with  the  cook, 
who  could  speak  Italian.  And  whenever  we  wanted  any- 
thing the  cook  was  relieved  by  the  landlord  in  the  kitchen, 
and  came  to  wait  on  us.  At  Damietta  we  could  not  see  our 
landlady  at  all.  She  was  immured  in  the  harem,  but  she 
sent  her  pretty  daughter,  who  was  dressed  quite  like  a 
European,  except  that  she  wore  heavy  anklets  on  her  daintily 
slippered  feet.  She  was,  I  suspect,  a  Christian  of  sorts, 
though  she  only  spoke  Arabic  and  wished  to  make  us  all 
share  one  large  room. 

The  best  hotel  at  which  we  stayed,  the  Cataract  at  Assuan, 
had  few  humours,  except  those  which  arose  out  of  the 
behaviour  of  prosaic  people  suddenly  pitchforked  into  such 
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operatic  surroundings.  Fancy  the  feelings  of  a  worthy 
business  man  from  Perth,  whose  devotion  to  Liberal  principles 
had  given  him  a  title,  at  never  being  able  to  come  into  the 
hotel  without  having  his  shapeless  boots  flicked  with  ostrich 
feathers  by  beautiful  Nubian  boys  in  long  white  gowns  and 
tall  red  tarbooshes.  As  he  never  went  any  distance,  but 
spent  his  time  in  trotting  in  and  out  of  the  compound,  he 
was  dusted  about  a  hundred  times  a  day,  in  spite  of  his 
deprecations  in  broad  Scots.  The  hotel  had  other  humours, 
such  as  a  Christmas-tree  for  a  body  of  visitors  which  did 
not  include  a  single  child  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  turning  down  the  lights  when  the  ices  came  round, 
because  the  frozen  sweetness  representing  Egyptian  mytho- 
logical incidents  had  electric  lights  inserted  in  each  piece  de 
resistance.  They  made  a  very  fine  effect  as  they  were 
carried  round  by  coal-black  Nubians  with  snow-white  dresses 
and  teeth. 

Some  one  had  a  George  Edwardes  eye  for  effects  at  this 
hotel,  which  was  built  on  natural  terraces  of  Assuan  granite 
sloping  down  to  the  Nile.  The  belvedere  lounge  at  the  back 
commanded  a  view  of  the  broad  pool  below  the  cataract 
swirling  round  polished  black  rocks  ;  of  the  ruined  Roman 
city  of  Elephantine  and  the  island  palm  groves  ;  and  of  the 
golden  sands  and  hills  of  the  Libyan  shore.  The  sun  set 
directly  behind  this  masterpiece  of  nature's  scene-painting  ; 
and  in  order  that  the  visitors  might  enjoy  it,  and  indulge  in 
many  afternoon  teas,  which  were  extras,  the  astute  creator  of 
the  great  Cataract  Hotel  had  built  a  stately  lounge,  a  kind 
of  colonnade  with  Moorish  arches,  which  had  its  ceiling  (and 
its  sides,  when  sun  or  wind  needed  excluding)  covered  with 
the  gorgeous  applique  work  in  which  the  Arab  tent-maker 
delights.  Here  all  sorts  of  unsuitable  people  used  to  assemble 
every  afternoon  and,  when  they  had  gorged  their  teas, 
crowd  to  the  balustrade  and  apostrophise,  without  knowing 
it,  the  death  of  Osiris.  The  suitable  people  were  more 
occupied.  If  I  had  got  home  from  my  expeditions,  I 
always  stayed  with  the  unsuitable,  burning  into  my  brain 
the  pageant  of  the  Egyptian  evening — the  rainbow  hues  of 
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sunset ;  the  afterglow  which  must  have  suggested  the  Hebrew 
conception  of  the  jewelled  floor  of  heaven  that  we  have  in 
the  Bible  ;  and  the  night  sunsets — the  fires  which  kept  the 
sky  red  long  after  the  blackness  had  fallen  upon  the  earth. 
I  suppose  that  the  reason  why  Egypt  has  such  gorgeous 
sunsets  is  because  it  is  such  a  dusty  country.  The  particles 
of  dust  in  the  air  give  the  sinking  sun  the  same  chance  as  the 
moisture  in  the  air  of  Wales. 

But  there  was  one  attitude  of  adoration  which  I  found 
difficult  to  adopt — the  laying  the  head  over  sideways  to  get 
new  colours  on  the  water,  when  you  had  exhausted  your 
first  fine  careless  rapture  with  your  head  in  the  ordinary 
biped's  position.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  makes  the  water  look 
azure  instead  of  silver.  I  did  it  for  half  a  minute  one 
afternoon,  when  every  one  was  making  a  fool  of  himself  to 
amuse  the  company ;  and  I  think  that  if  I  could  have  had  the 
loggia  entirely  to  myself  I  should  have  lain  down  on  the 
floor  with  my  right  cheek  on  the  tiles  looking  through 
the  balcony  railings,  to  see  if  the  sky  was  as  amenable  to 
scientific  observation  as  the  tourist-ridden  Nile. 

I  suspect  that  the  best  hotel  at  Assuan  for  humours  was  the 
Pension-de-Famille  kept  by  the  sister  of  Charles  Neufeldt,  the 
prisoner  of  the  Mahdi.  Neufeldt  is  said  to  be  a  Mohammedan  ; 
— if  he  is,  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  adheres  to  the  creed  which 
he  had  adopted  to  save  his  life — and  the  hotel  has  a  nice  quiet 
back  looking  out  on  the  Bishareen  Bazar,  where  fuzzy-wuzzy 
sits  on  the  ground  between  tall  heaps  of  gaily  coloured  grain, 
under  sheds  of  African  thatch. 

Both  Khartum  and  Luxor  are  richer  in  hotel  humours  than 
Assuan.  The  Grand  Hotel  at  Khartum  has  distinct 
idiosyncrasies.  To  begin  with,  there  are  rikshas,  though 
there  are  never  any  men  to  pull  them,  and  a  donkey  has  to 
be  outspanned  from  the  blue  sheepskin  mat  which  does  duty 
for  a  saddle  in  the  Sudan.  All  the  rikshas  belong  to  the  Grand 
Hotel,  and  as  drawn  by  donkeys  cost  more  than  Khartum's 
one  cab,  in  the  use  of  which  tourists  are  handicapped  by  the 
cabman's  being  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  any  European 
language.     The  Grand  Hotel  has  verandahs,  and,  in  theory, 
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a  garden  all  round  it  ;  but  the  garden  was  still  in  the  making 
when  we  were  there,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  it  is  ready  yet, 
because  I  never  saw  the  gardeners  doing  anything  but 
saying  their  prayers.  The  native  servants  inside  the  house 
hardly  ever  did  anything  except  have  their  ears  boxed  by  the 
proprietor's  pretty  young  Dutch  wife.  The  bedrooms  were 
all  built  in  pairs.  This  has  its  advantages  for  husbands  and 
wives  who  do  not  wish  to  be  quite  inseparable  and  can  afford 
the  extra  room,  but  it  is  awkward  when  the  pair  is  occupied 
by  people  of  opposite  sexes  who  have  no  connection  with 
each  other.  Miss  Ireland,  for  instance,  occupied  the  same 
bivalve  as  a  witty  old  Cincinnati  Dutchman.  Nothing 
would  induce  the  native  servant  not  to  bring  her  hot  water 
through  the  Dutchman's  bedroom  in  the  morning.  And 
during  the  day,  if  neither  of  them  was  in,  the  servants  opened 
the  folding  doors  between  the  two  rooms  as  wide  as  they 
would  go.  It  gave  him  a  familiarity,  which  he  may  not  have 
previously  enjoyed,  with  the  daintinesses  of  a  particular 
woman's  bedroom  and  attire,  but  unfortunately  he  carried  all 
his  travelling  belongings  in  a  Gladstone  bag  and  mistrusted 
the  servants,  so  her  opportunities  were  not  the  same.  The 
Sudan  prides  itself  on  its  honesty  and  freedom  from 
mosquitoes.  The  servants  always  left  all  the  bedroom  doors 
wide  open  to  let  the  breezes  of  the  Blue  Nile  blow  through  ; 
and  to  ask  for  a  mosquito  net  brought  down  a  torrent  of 
defence  of  the  Government,  which  claims  to  have  eradicated 
the  fever-inventive  mosquito.  But  if  there  is  as  effective  a 
substitute  for  dishonesty  as  there  is  for  mosquitoes,  the  Sudan 
might  do  itself  very  well ;  the  mosquito  is  nothing  to  the 
local  harvester,  which  makes  little  ridges  like  hard,  itching 
blisters  all  over  the  unexposed  parts  of  your  body. 

I  really  think  the  Sudanese  must  be  honest,  since  the 
standard  story  there  is  that  nobody  will  take  a  servant  who 
has  not  been  in  prison,  because  none  of  the  others  have  been 
taught  to  work,  and  most  of  the  prisoners  are  living  at  the 
expense  of  their  country  only  "  because  they  have  hit  some- 
body rather  hard  on  the  head."     That  is  the  definition. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  hotel  in  Khartum  was  the  verandah 
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as  wide  as  a  drawing-room  outside  your  bedroom,  where 
you  could  sit  and  look  at  the  Blue  Nile  over  an  avenue  of 
trees  with  flaming  blossoms  and  tropical  birds.  Or  if  you 
happened  to  be  up  at  two-thirty  in  the  morning  you  could 
see  the  Southern  Cross,  a  diamond-shaped  constellation  of 
stars  that  flash  like  diamonds,  rising  up  from  the  horizon  like 
an  aeroplane. 

I  always  thought  that  the  Sudan  Government  did  not  show 
quite  its  usual  sagacity  in  abandoning  travellers  to  the  Grand 
Hotel,  which  was  costly  if  clean,  and  for  twenty-five  shillings  a 
day  gave  you  nothing  that  a  mess-sergeant  could  not  have 
given  you.  As  they  are  so  anxious  for  people  to  see  the 
Sudan,  and  invest  in  it,  they  ought  to  start  a  sort  of  club  for 
both  sexes  like  the  Albemarle,  with  plenty  of  bedrooms  and 
a  fixed  moderate  tariff.  Quite  rich  people  are  deterred  from 
going  to  Khartum  by  the  cost  of  the  trip.  It  costs  more 
than  Assuan,  apart  from  the  expense  of  the  journey,  and  they 
say  :  "  At  Assuan  we  know  that  we  shall  have  a  jolly  good 
time  and  be  done  thoroughly  well ;  so  we  don't  grudge  the 
money.     But  what  is  there  to  take  us  to  Khartum  ?  " 

They  would  not  take  the  same  pleasure  as  I  did  in  the 
fact  that  the  doorkeeper,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  winter, 
slept  under  a  tree  by  the  gate — on  an  angarib,  of  course. 
Going  to  bed  is  such  a  simple  thing  for  an  Egyptian  (he 
was  an  Egyptian),  who  never  takes  his  clothes  off  for  any- 
thing except  to  have  a  bath,  and  hasn't  much  clothes  for 
that. 

In  Egypt  the  real  porter,  that  is  to  say,  the  doorkeeper, 
never  has  a  proper  place  to  sit  or  sleep  in.  He  sits  outside 
the  door  all  day,  and  generally  puts  up  his  bed  just  inside 
it.  If  you  come  home  late  from  a  dance  you  have  to  squeeze 
past  a  man  in  bed.  To  be  allowed  to  sleep  under  a  stair- 
case is  a  li'xury  for  him  ;  it  is  almost  like  having  a  bedroom. 

Flora  at  the  Luxor  Hotel — I  call  her  Flora  because  her 
appearance  suggested  a  cornucopia — was  very  autocratic.  Her 
husband,  her  Dalmatian  maid,  and  all  her  staff  of  Arab 
servants,  were  expected  to  accept  her  decisions  without 
question. 
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The  day  that  I  rode   home   from    Thebes,  remounting  at 
the  Luxor  landing,  with  the  head  of  a  priestess  of  Der-el- 
Bahari,  which  is  one  of  my  greatest   treasures,  I  wanted    a 
safe  place  to   keep   it   uninjured,  being   the    most   beautiful 
mummy  head  I  ever  saw  out  of  a  museum.     I  asked  Flora 
if  she  could  keep  it  for  me  safely.    "  Sicuro,  Signore."    She 
was  delighted.     I  had  visions  of  it  occupying  a  shelf  in  one 
of  her  store-cupboards.      She  was   great   on  locking  things 
up,  which  was  doubtless  very  necessary,  and   she  had  keys 
enough  for  a  jailor.     I  thought  no  more  about  it  till  I  heard 
the  Dalmatian  chambermaid  expostulating  with  her,  on  the 
next  morning.      And   then    I    discovered   that   her   idea   of 
putting  it  away  in  a  safe  place  was  to  tell  the  chambermaid 
to  keep  it  in  her   bedroom.      The   poor   chambermaid   was 
terrified,  as  any  properly  constituted    Italian   woman  would 
be,  although  she  had  wrapped  it  up  in  a  discarded  chemise, 
so  that  she  could  not  see  it.     I    said    to    Flora  that   if  the 
head  was  only  going  to  rest  on  the   top   of  a   wardrobe  it 
might   just   as    well    rest   on    the   top   of    my   wardrobe   as 
Calfurnia's,  and  again  thought  no  more  about  it  till  I  went 
to  bed,  and  found  it  still  with  Calfurnia's  chemise  wrapped 
neatly  round    it.      Calfurnia   was   quite   willing   to   sacrifice 
that   privy  garment  if  the   priestess  was  to  go  with  it.      I 
think  my  wife   gave   her   a   new  one   instead.      The   head, 
which  we  honour  so,  came  home  in  the   gift   of   Calfurnia, 
which,  I  believe,  is  still  in  the  beautiful  Esna  basket  which 
we  bought  to   carry  the   head   in  while  we  were  travelling. 
The    head   has    since    been    pronounced    by    a    prominent 
Egyptologist  to  be  probably  the  head  of  a  priestess  of  Der- 
el-Bahari    "  in    the   spacious    times    of  the   great    Elizabeth 
of  Egypt" — Queen  Hatasu.      The   incident  is  significant  of 
the  reign  of  Fiora. 

In  point  of  comfort  we  were  not  often  better  off  than  we 
were  at  Flora's.  It  was  not  greatly  less  luxurious  or  more 
simple  than  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Khartum,  and  the  food 
was  very  much  better  and  more  plentiful.  Flora  herself, 
when  she  chose,  could  make  exquisite  Italian  shortbread,  less 
rich  than  the  Scotch,  as  delicately  flavoured  as  pastilles  de 
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gimaavc.  She  presented  me  with  tins  and  tins  of  it,  which 
we  used  for  dessert  and  afternoon  tea,  because  I  was  the 
only  guest  in  the  hotel  who  could  rattle  on  gossip  in  Italian. 
The  others  were  all  severely  English  or  American,  except 
a  forlorn  French  couple,  who  sat  and  sighed  for  the  coffee- 
pots of  the  Parisian  Boulevards.  We  liked  Flora  very  much 
for  her  genuine  Italian  goodness  of  heart.  She  always  wanted 
to  be  told  about  Italy,  which  I  knew  much  better  than  she 
did,  for  she  was  an  Alexandrian  Italian,  who  had  only 
paid  visits  to  Hesperia.  She  was  always  dreaming  of  the 
actual  gardens  of  Hesperia.  Egypt  does  not  rival  Italy  in 
gardens. 

That  hotel  was  remarkably  rich  in  humours  outside,  for 
there  was  a  donkey-boys'  stand  opposite,  and  camels  often 
used  to  stand  there,  and  the  law-court  was  just  up  the 
road,  and  the  high  road  from  Karnak  entered  Luxor  at  this 
point.  You  had  only  to  sit  on  a  chair  on  the  verandah 
to  take  notes  and  photographs  of  the  preposterosities  of 
native  life  all  day  long.  The  propinquity  of  the  camels  to  the 
court  often  made  me  think  of  magistrates — the  camel  is  so  like 
a  magistrate  in  his  expression.  He  has  a  sententious  mouth 
and  a  withering  stare,  and  I  wonder  that  no  caricaturist  has 
ever  drawn  him  with  spectacles.  Donkey-boys  on  a  stand 
are  more  amusing  to  watch  than  monkeys.  The  donkeys 
look  as  if  they  despised  them  so.  I  had  often  wished  to  know 
what  donkey-doys  did  with  themselves  when  at  leisure,  but 
nothing  they  ever  did  was  quite  so  funny  as  the  habit  of  the 
people  who  had  business  in  the  law-court.  They  used  to  come 
hours  before  they  were  wanted  ;  some  came  at  daylight,  and 
sat  in  the  dust  outside,  mostly  hunched  up,  holding  their 
knees  until  they  were  wanted.  I  have  seen  a  queue  of  them 
two  hundred  yards  long.  Perhaps  the  Coptic  clerks,  scribbling 
at  green  baize  tables  just  outside  the  court-house  gate,  were 
engaged  in  determining  the  order  of  precedence  ;  or  they  may 
have  been  there  to  take  down  dictation  of  anything  that  had 
to  be  in  writing,  because  so  few  of  the  applicants  could  read 
or  write.  Of  course  it  is  rather  a  gamble  as  to  when  your 
case  will  come  on,  if  people  who  know  that  their  case  will  go 
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against  them  can  have  it  put  off  indefinitely  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  paying  the  magistrate's  clerk  to  slip  their  paper 
under  the  bottom  of  the  pile  whenever  it  comes  to  the  top. 
This  is  the  most  immaculate  form  of  dishonesty  for  an 
Egyptian.  The  ghafrirs,  who  were  there  to  keep  order,  sat  in 
the  dust  with  the  litigants :  it  was  the  most  comfortable  seat. 
It  is  really  rather  uncivilised  of  European  people,  when  they 
are  dropping  with  tiredness,  not  to  use  the  seat  that  Mother 
Earth  has  provided  for  them.  This  simplicity  in  the  matter 
of  accommodation  allows  the  Arab  to  do  everything  at  a 
"  cut "  price ;  a  steamer  which  could  not  accommodate 
twenty  English  people  for  a  voyage  up  the  Nile  could  take 
two  hundred  Arabs,  using  the  deck  for  beds  and  chairs.  A 
luggage  van  makes  a  convenient  railway  carriage  for  them. 

I  always  wondered  why  we  saw  any  people  at  Karnak  at 
all,  considering  the  procession  of  its  inhabitants  which  I  saw 
coming  into  Luxor  every  morning — endless  white-veiled 
sheikhs  and  black-veiled  women  on  little  donkeys  without 
saddles  or  bridles  ;  endless  boys  and  young  men  munching 
sugar-cane ;  endless  children  who  seemed  to  be  playing  their 
parts  in  a  living  fairy  tale  ;  and  the  proper  quantum  of  camels. 
They  were  either  bringing  in  their  produce  or  going  to  work, 
and  were  so  delightfully  unconscious  and  Oriental  in  their 
attitudes  that  every  one  of  them  was  a  kodaker's  prize. 

From  Luxor  to  Damietta  is  a  far  cry.  Most  English 
people  will  find  the  hotels  of  Damietta  too  humorous.  There 
arc  no  obvious  hotels  at  Damietta,  but  when  at  last  we 
discovered  one  (which  called  itself  the  Hotel  de  France,  though 
it  was  a  native  inn  kept  by  a  woman  who  would  not  come 
out  of  her  harem),  the  first  thing  we  were  informed  was  that 
we  could  not  have  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  None  of  the 
relations  who  acted  as  servants  could  speak  anything  but 
Arabic.  The  utmost  separation  we  could  get  between  the 
sexes  was  a  partition  half-way  up  to  the  ceiling.  But  they 
had  accessories  such  as  enormous  and  filthy  Arab  slippers, 
a  clothes-brush  worn  to  the  bone,  with  a  comb  stuck  in  it,  and 
an  old  tooth-brush.  The  partitions  were  so  small  that  the 
slippers  took  up  nearly  all  the  room  which  was  not  occupied 
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by  the  bed  and  the  washing-stand ;  and  light  was  almost  as 
scarce,  for  the  windows  were  closely  grated  with  meshrebiya 
work.  The  hygiene  of  that  hotel  was  one  of  the  dark  spots 
of  the  earth.  Our  shifts  for  food  must  come  into  the  chapter 
on  Damietta. 

The  Fayum  hotels  had  humours  of  their  own.  At  the  first 
one  we  tried  to  go  to  in  Medinet  Fayum,  the  hotel  boots  who 
took  us  round  and  could  speak  Italian,  refused  to  let  us 
contemplate  staying  there.     He  said,  "  It  wouldn't  do  for  you. 

The    insects    alone "      That   was   sufficient,   though    its 

arrangements  interested  me,  for  it  consisted  of  a  square  hall 
which  served  all  purposes  except  sleeping,  with  a  gallery 
round  it,  and  a  staircase  wandering  up  one  side.  The  bed- 
rooms opened  off  the  gallery,  and  the  kitchens  and  so  on  off 
the  ground  floor — an  excellent  arrangement  for  a  seaside 
bungalow.  Then  we  struck  the  principal  hotel,  described 
above,  except  that  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  residents  took 
their  meals  in  the  billiard-room,  divided  from  the  kitchen  by 
the  bar.  Foreigners,  when  there  were  any,  had  their  meals 
in  one  of  the  bedrooms. 

But  this  hotel  had  an  original  and  fascinating  annex  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Kurun,  which  involved  an  hour  or  so  by  train, 
and  an  hour  or  two's  drive  at  the  end  of  it.  There  you  slept 
in  tents  or  native  huts,  and  dined  in  the  upper  part  of  a  two- 
storeyed  marquee,  of  which  the  bottom  part  was  of  substantial 
wood-work  in  case  the  lake  suddenly  rose,  when  I  suppose 
the  tents  and  the  huts  would  float  away,  and  the  staff  take 
refuge  in  the  dining-room  till  they  could  be  boated  away.  It 
looked  as  if  it  ought  to  be  a  good  place  for  fishing  and  duck- 
shooting,  though  there  were  no  sporting  touts  about.  It  also 
looked  as  if  it  might  be  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  living  in  tents 
on  a  patch  of  lawn  surrounded  by  reeds  twenty  feet  high. 
This  is  an  excellent  place  to  send  people  to,  whose  great 
desire  when  they  go  to  a  foreign  country  is  to  find  a  place 
which  has  no  buildings  to  distinguish  it  from  the  backwoods 
of  Middlesex. 

The  sight  of  even  an  antique  temple  shocks  them.  They  say 
it  looks  too  civilised.     It  is  nothing  to  them  that  the  civilisation 
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broke  off  in  a  barbaric  invasion  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 
They  attach  a  prairie  value  to  sight-seeing. 

I  have  purposely  left  Cairo  to  the  end.  We  tried  various 
hotels  there.     Two  were  pre-eminent  for  their  humours. 

One  was  kept  by  a  German,  who,  as  usual,  was  liberal  with 
his  food,  and  had  good  rooms  in  an  excellent  position,  but 
who  conducted  his  hotel  with  German  indifference  to  refine- 
ment. I  shall  never  forget  coming  down  the  first  morning 
and  discovering  the  leprous-looking  Berberine  who  was 
under-waiter,  besides  being  boots,  cutting  the  bread  into 
slices  for  breakfast.  He  was  holding  the  loaf  in  hands  white 
with  his  complaint,  but  restored  to  their  original  hue  by  dirt. 
It  was  winter-time,  so  we  had  the  opportunity  of  learning 
that  his  real  value  lay  in  the  skill  with  which  he  humoured 
the  capricious  gas  of  Cairo.  The  other  Arab  waiter  was 
quite  a  good  one,  but  he  was  generally  in  prison.  We  had  a 
succession  of  excellent  Swiss  waiters.  The  proprietor's  adver- 
tisements must  have  been  very  well-worded  ;  they  all  came 
for  a  week's  trial,  and  left  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  go  to 
some  place  like  the  Savoy.  We  found  one  of  them  second- 
in-command  of  the  servants  of  the  Cataract  Hotel  when  we 
got  there.  The  leprous-looking  man  was  also  doorkeeper  ; 
there  was  a  good  staircase  for  him  to  sleep  under  there.  We 
were  on  the  verge  of  going  to  another  hotel  of  the  same 
primeval  class,  but  were  warned  off  by  a  friendly  dragoman, 
who  told  us  that  we  could  not  go  there  because  it  was  full  of 
Englishmen's  darlings. 

There  was  another  hotel  in  Cairo  to  which  we  went,  where 
the  rooms  and  the  food  were  excellent,  but  the  upstairs  service 
was  whimsical.  We  mostly  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Berberine 
named  Mohammed.  Like  many  Berberines,  he  could  be  a 
good  servant ;  like  most  of  them,  he  was  full  of  bad  tricks. 
He  was  quite  unable  to  leave  machinery  alone.  He  turned 
the  handles  of  your  kodaks,  wasting  the  unborn  films,  and 
put  the  typewriter  out  of  gear.  This  was  too  much.  Having 
recently  had  a  successful  battle  with  a  typewriter  agent  who 
wished  to  charge  me  twenty-five  shillings  for  putting  in  a  new 
main-spring,  I   told  the  proprietor  that  he  must  have  it  put 
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right.  He  had  witnessed  the  battle  and  felt  shy  of  type- 
writer agents.  He  said  there  was  an  Armenian  gentleman 
in  the  house  who  understood  typewriters.  Might  he  look  at 
the  machine  and  see  if  it  was  necessary  to  send  for  the  agent  ? 
Of  course  I  acquiesced.  He  put  it  right  with  the  skill  of  an 
operator.     I  asked  him  how  he  knew  about  it. 

"  I  am  an  importer,"  he  said.  "  I  must  have  imported  and 
sold  twenty-five  of  these  machines — the  Williams — so  I 
make  a  point  of  understanding  them." 

He  was,  I  learned,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Cairo. 
Mohammed  had  many  minor  faults.  My  wife  caught  him 
wiping  the  washstand  with  her  fine  face  sponge,  and  I  found 
him  polishing  the  floor  with  the  Wren's  paste  I  had  given  him 
for  cleaning  my  brown  boots,  because  it  gave  him  less  trouble 
than  beeswax.  He  was  finally  sent  away  for  twisting  the 
Austrian  chambermaid's  hands  behind  her  and  almost  dis- 
locating her  right  arm.  He  had  up  to  this  contented  himself 
with  pinching  her  when  she  would  not  do  his  work  for  him. 
Yet  he  was  a  pleasant  boy  when  you  called  him  to  do 
anything  for  you  under  your  own  eye.  Berberines  are,  I 
fear,  guileful. 

The  Egyptian  climate  is  conducive  to  indolence  in  servants. 
I  had  three  packing-cases  which  I  wished  to  be  kept  dry  for 
sending  some  of  my  curios  home.  I  asked  Mohammed  when 
I  arrived  at  the  hotel  to  put  them  down  in  the  basement  of 
another  part  of  the  hotel.  He  put  them  in  the  garden  behind 
the  fence,  because  it  was  less  trouble,  and  they  were  there 
still,  with  the  ichneumons  hunting  rats  over  them,  when  I 
asked  for  them  three  months  afterwards.  But  the  climate  is 
so  dry  that  they  had  not  suffered — I  could  almost  have  left 
the  tall  silk  hat  I  bought  for  calling  on  the  Khedive  out  in 
the  garden.  When  I  was  going  away  the  head  Arab  waiter 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  have  this  hat  as  he  learned 
that  I  was  not  going  to  take  it  back  to  England.  I  did  not 
suppose  he  was  going  to  call  on  the  Khedive.  I  wondered 
if  he  was  going  to  wear  it  at  the  Shem-en-Neseem  bank 
holiday,  or  merely  going  to  hire  it  out  to  Englishmen  who 
wished  to  call  on  the  Khedive  and  had  not  brought  a  hat 
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with  them.  I  gave  him  a  highly  checked  golfing  suit  at  the 
same  time,  and  hoped  that  he  would  wear  them  together. 
He  was  an  admirable  servant — head-waiter  in  the  season  and 
chef  in  the  off-season.  He  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  advice 
upon  curios. 

At  the  great  hotels  there  are  humours  under  the  surface, 
but  the  general  impression  is  one  of  much  dignity  and  smart- 
ness. There  is  always  a  row  of  smart  dragomans  standing 
or  sitting  outside  ;  there  is  a  grand  person  in  a  short  bolero 
and  wide  breeches  of  fine-faced  cloth,  generally  scarlet,  with 
a  gold-laced  waistcoat  to  match,  who  sees  people  into  their 
carriages  ;  there  are  two  very  smart-looking  boys  dressed  in 
scarlet  and  white,  like  the  waiters,  who  dust  the  boots  of 
every  one  who  comes  into  the  hotel  with  ostrich-feather 
brooms  ;  there  is  a  large  German  porter  in  an  appropriate 
uniform,  who  can  answer  questions  in  any  of  the  chief 
languages  ;  and  inside  there  are  a  swarm  of  clean,  well-set- 
up, good-looking  Arab  or  Berberine  waiters  in  spotless  white 
gowns,  with  scarlet  slippers,  sashes,  and  tarbooshes,  who  have 
charming  manners  and  glide  about  like  ghosts.  The  entrances 
to  these  hotels  are  generally  more  or  less  Oriental  in  their 
decorations.  Two  or  three  of  them  have  charming  suites  of 
Arab  halls.  They  are  softly  and  richly  carpeted  ;  they  have 
fine  ball-rooms,  in  which  they  give  dances  for  their  visitors, 
and  those  of  the  other  chief  hotels,  once  or  twice  a  week  ; 
their  meals  are  luxurious,  if  not  always  successful  ;  every- 
thing is  done  in  a  first-class  way.  The  prices  are  also  first- 
class.  On  paper,  spending  the  season  at  Cairo  means  spend- 
ing it  at  one  of  these  hotels,  but  they  are  deficient  in 
humours  ;  they  are  all  right  for  people  who  go  to  Cairo  for 
the  season,  but  those  who  go  to  Cairo  to  see  Egypt  will  see 
more  in  proportion  as  they  get  nearer  to  the  Esbekiya. 


CHAPTER   XV 
The  Egyptian's  Idea  of  Serving  His  Country 

IN  the  old  days,  when  the  Mahdi  was  depopulating  the 
Sudan  (so  effectively,  that,  instead  of  having  over  eight 
million  people  living  in  it,  as  there  were  before  the  invasion, 
there  were  less  than  two  millions  after  the  collapse  of 
Mahdism),  no  Egyptian  who  was  recruited  for  the  army 
ever  expected  to  see  his  home  again.  Service  mostly  meant 
service  in  the  Sudan,  and  being  slaughtered  or  led  into 
captivity  by  the  Mahdi. 

In  country  Egypt  traditions  die  hard.  Barely  five  per 
cent,  of  the  population  can  read,  and  the  men  who  bring  news 
from  the  newspapers  to  the  fellahin  are  mostly  agitators  who 
wish  to  represent  the  Government  and  all  its  works  in  the 
worst  possible  light ;  therefore  the  fool  of  a  fellah  is  allowed  to 
think  that  the  Mahdi  is  still  tyrannising  over  the  Sudan,  and 
that  he  will  be  sent  there  to  be  devoured. 

Also,  to  the  country  Egyptians  it  has,  until  lately,  been 
almost  like  death  to  be  separated  from  their  relations  at  all. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  conscription  has  been  dreaded 
much  worse  than  an  epidemic  of  cholera.  We  saw  evidence 
of  this  at  Luxor  on  the  day  we  arrived  down  from  the 
Sudan,  where  military  service  was  quite  popular.  We  were 
riding  out  to  Karnak,  intending  to  work  hard  in  making  its 
stupendous  ruins  tally  with  our  various  guide-books,  which 
was  probably  impossible,  when  we  found  our  way  blocked 
by  hundreds  of  weeping  women,  and  men  too.  They  were 
crowding  round  the  office  of  the  Mamur,  and,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes,  were  being  broken  up  and  driven  off  by  foot- 
police  and  horse-police,  armed  with  canes  and  courbashes. 
The  Mamuriya  of  Luxor  is  a  low  building,  surrounded   by 
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broad  sandy  roads  bordered  with  shady  trees.  Such  of  the 
crowd  as  were  not  trying  to  force  their  way  into  the  Mamur 
were  squatting  in  the  dust,  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing 
their  teeth.  "  What  is  this  ?  "  I  asked  a  donkey-boy.  "  Sir, 
it  is  taking  our  young  men  for  the  army."  "  But  why  are 
they  howling  ?  "  "  Because  the  young  men  will  not  be  able 
to  stay  in  their  homes  when  they  are  with  the  army." 

The  population  was  wildly  excited.  So  often  as  they  were 
driven  back  they  crowded  in  again  towards  the  steps  of  the 
Mamuriya.  They  were  evidently  waiting  for  some  one  to 
come  out.  The  first  thing  that  came  out  was  a  boy  about 
eighteen,  stark  naked.  He  was  so  excited  about  getting  out 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  clothes,  such  as  they  were.  The 
police  smacked  his  head  and  drove  him  back.  When  he 
re-emerged,  he  had  not  got  more  than  three  yards  from  the 
steps  before  several  men  ran  forward  and  literally  fell  on  his 
neck  to  kiss  him.  They  were  so  elated  at  his  not  having  to 
serve  his  country.  He  rejoiced  positively,  and  they  rejoiced 
in  the  Mamur's  declaration  that  he  was  physically  unfit. 
Presently  another  man  came  out  carrying  a  paper  which 
showed  that  he  was  considered  fit.  The  whole  assemblage 
burst  out  into  such  wails  that  the  police  began  arresting 
them,  and  taking  them  into  the  Mamuriya,  until  it  would 
not  hold  any  more,  when  they  rode  over  them  and  hit  them 
on  the  faces  with  sticks  instead.  It  seemed  brutal ;  but  an 
American  missionary  said  that  the  police  understood  them 
better  than  we  did.  He  may  have  been  embittered  by 
experience.  But  the  impression  remained.  The  men  were 
crying  as  well  as  the  women  ;  but  I  suppose  things  were  not 
very  serious,  because  the  ghaffirs,  who  had  been  drafted  in 
from  the  various  villages  to  help  the  police  in  case  it  was 
necessary,  were  sitting  on  the  ground  mixed  up  with  the 
mourners,  and  being  ridden  over  by  the  police  with  the  rest. 
The  Egyptian  policeman  when  he  is  excited  takes  very  active 
measures  with  natives. 

The  ghaffirs,  or  watchmen,  the  people  whose  disappear- 
ance is  the  signal  for  danger,  some  of  them  armed  with  guns 
and  some  with  quarter-staves,  were  dressed    in    brown    like 
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dervishes,  and  wore  pale  brown  tarbooshes,  with  bands  of 
various  colours  according  to  their  districts.  Ghaffirs  are  nice 
men,  but  quite  useless  except  as  guides.  I  think  the  fellaheen 
boys  must  have  thought  that  the  Mamur  would  steal  their 
clothes,  for  most  of  them  came  with  so  very  little — a  sort  of 
night-shirt  and  a  white  skull-cap.  At  first  it  was  highly 
interesting  to  see  these  boys  running  the  gauntlet  of  the 
police  out  of  the  Mamuriya,  and  being  received  by  their 
relatives.  I  say  running  the  gauntlet,  because  none  of  them 
walked  down  the  steps — they  all  bolted  like  rabbits,  and  the 
police  flicked  at  them  with  their  whips  or  canes,  not  to  hurt 
them — a  mere  ebullition  of  amusement. 

It  was  a  really  pretty  and  patriarchal  sight  to  see  a  boy, 
pronounced  unfit  for  service,  being  embraced  by  his  relatives. 
The  men  especially  kissed  him  charmingly.  Their  eloquent 
Egyptian  eyes  were  brimming  over  with  feeling  ;  tears  of 
gladness  were  often  raining  down  their  cheeks.  I  thought 
of  Jacob  when  he  got  Benjamin  back  again,  and  those  other 
inimitable  pictures  of  parental  affection  in  the  Bible.  I 
thought  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

But  the  reverse  side  of  the  shield  did  not  reflect  pleasantly. 
These  boys  were  not  going  to  suffer  any  injury  ;  in  serving 
their  country  they  were  going  to  be  better  housed  and  better 
clothed  than  they  were  at  home.  They  were  going  to  be 
made  into  fine  men  and  smart  soldiers  ;  they  were  going  to 
see  the  world,  and  there  was  hardly  any  chance  of  their 
having  to  do  any  fighting,  unless  there  was  a  Nationalist 
riot,  or  they  were  sent  to  punish  the  desert  people  for  some 
outrage. 

It  was  natural  that  their  mothers  and  even  their  fathers, 
thinking  as  they  did,  and  being  Egyptians,  should  give  way 
to  paroxysms  of  mourning.  But  the  boys  themselves  ought 
to  have  felt  ashamed,  for  often  when  they  reached  their 
parents,  though  they  were  eighteen  years  of  age,  they  stood 
there  and  bellowed.  There  were  exceptions,  certainly,  and 
they  were  the  best-looking  boys  in  physique  and  class. 
Some  of  them  remained  firm,  and  begged  their  parents  not 
to  weep,  because  it  was   no  misfortune,  but  a  duty  to  their 
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country  and  an  honourable  means  of  making  their  living. 
Joseph,  our  donkey-boy,  was,  as  I  have  said,  one  of  these. 
His  eldest  brother,  a  very  fine-looking  man,  had  been  a 
soldier,  but  his  second  brother,  a  strikingly  handsome  Arab, 
of  a  more  effeminate  type,  had  escaped  service  by  the 
liberality  of  an  Englishman  in  whose  employ  he  had  been, 
who  had  paid  up  his  badalia  or  exemption  money  for  him. 

To  show  what  a  thoroughly  nice  family  this  was,  I  may 
mention  that  whenever  this  Englishman  came  to  Egypt,  the 
brother  whose  badalia  he  had  paid  gave  up  all  other 
engagements,  and  insisted  on  dragomaning  for  this  English- 
man free  of  charge. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  that  sight.  The  square  in  front 
of  the  Mamuriya,  and  the  road  all  round  it,  were  full  of 
black-coated  and  white-turbaned  men,  and  black-veiled  women, 
seated  on  the  ground  in  rows  awaiting  the  doom  of  their 
children,  patient  in  their  acquiescence,  uncontrollable  in  their 
grief,  in  the  weird  but  graceful  poses  of  the  Orient.  The 
women  were  made  more  picturesque  by  their  barbaric 
jewellery,  and  the  numbers  of  little  children  sitting  astride  on 
their  shoulders,  after  the  manner  of  Upper  Egypt,  holding 
on  like  monkeys  and  crying  too,  though  they  did  know  what 
it  was  about.  You  could  hear  the  people  crying  round  the 
Mamuriya,  from  the  great  Luxor  temple  many  hundred  yards 
away.  A  gay  little  mosque  and  a  palm  grove  completed  the 
easternness  of  the  scene. 

Once  or  twice  the  people  lost  their  patience  and  began  an 
ugly  rush,  but  the  superb,  military-looking  trooper  of  the 
Egyptian  mounted  police  riding,  like  Death,  upon  a  white 
horse,  would  fling  himself  upon  them,  slash  their  faces,  make 
his  courbash  of  hippopotamus-hide  hurtle  upon  their  backs, 
trample  on  a  few.  And  then  the  rush  would  stop,  and  there 
was  no  trace  of  anybody  being  hurt. 

The  Egyptian  women  who  have  reached  a  certain  age  are 
hideous  enough  when  they  smile,  but  when  they  are  working 
themselves  up  into  a  frenzy  of  professional  mourning,  they 
are  indescribable.  I  could  not  help  photographing  them  as 
they    sat    there    in    their    rows   with    the    monkeying    little 
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children.  It  made  no  difference  to  them,  because  they  were 
much  too  occupied  to  notice  me.  But  a  pleasant  young 
Egyptian  police-lieutenant  came  and  stood  beside  me,  in 
case  any  persons,  who  had  no  grieving  to  do,  tried  to  make  a 
grievance  out  of  it,  and  created  a  disturbance.  None  did  ;  no 
one  noticed  me.  I  photographed  all  I  wished,  and  then  he 
suggested  that  I  should  go  into  the  Mamuriya,  and  see  the 
Mamur,  selecting  the  conscripts.  I  went,  of  course  ;  but  the 
Mamur,  who  was  inspecting  them  in  a  very  dark  room,  where 
no  camera  would  have  been  of  the  slightest  use,  let  alone  a 
mere  kodak,  was  convinced  that  I  wanted  to  photograph  him 
in  the  execution  of  his  duties.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  offered 
to  leave  the  camera  with  one  of  the  policemen  outside.  He 
was  too  excited  to  listen  to  me.  But  as,  fortunately,  an 
Egyptian  cannot  express  himself  under  about  five  minutes  on 
account  of  his  verbosity,  I  saw  all  I  wanted  while  I  was 
arguing  the  point  with  him. 

He  had  a  row  of  unhappy  young  Egyptians,  most  of  them 
fellahin,  drawn  up,  stark  naked,  in  front  of  him.  He  looked 
as  if  he  was  giving  instructions  to  a  diving-class  in  that  dark, 
bare  cellar  of  a  room.  An  English  doctor  stood  beside  him. 
I  supposed  that  no  Egyptian  doctor  could  be  trusted  not  to 
collude  with  the  conscripts.  They  trembled  before  the  great 
man ;  the  doctor  felt  them,  and  kneaded  them,  and  sounded 
them,  and  looked  at  their  teeth  and  eyes.  His  task  was  an 
easy  one.  There  was  an  obvious  defect  in  most,  such  as 
eyes  made  worthless  with  ophthalmia,  even  if  neither  of  them 
was  missing ;  and  these  candidates  for  the  army  were  most  of 
them  desperately  anxious  to  be  plucked  in  their  medical. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Mamur  was  excited  ;  he  would 
have  had  half  the  population  of  Luxor  locked  up  if  he  had 
had  accommodation  for  them,  and  all  the  young  men  who 
passed  their  medical  were  locked  up  in  the  prison  till  they  could 
be  sent  under  a  police  escort  to  the  railway  station,  after 
being  allowed  to  go  out  and  say  good-bye  to  their  friends,  it 
is  true,  under  the  eyes  of  the  watchful  police.  They  had, 
I  suppose,  to  be  sent  to  a  distance  from  their  homes  until 
they  got  accustomed  to  the  army,  or  else  they  would  desert. 
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>y  what  I  saw  of  the  Eg  5,  no  one 

old  think  that  they  did  not  take  to  their  job  kindly  when 
got  accustomed  to  it.    They  looked  contented  eno 

rainly  looked  vcrv  werful,  enduring, 

and  -up.     But    I    have    beer  nOTSQ  I 

•  ance  at  being  compelled  to  become  such  fine 

emaining  fellahin  without  shoes,  grubbing  in  the 
mud  left  by  the  inundation,  with  little  more  mi  1   the 

buffaloes  and  the  camels  and  the  donkeys  with  which  I 
rk. 

S  many  men  are  taken  by  conscription  for  the  army 
every  year — two  or  three  thousand,  I  think,  out  of  a  population 
of  nearly  twelve  millions.  There  are  several  picas  for  exemp- 
tion besides  physical  defects,  such  as  being  the  only  son  of 
a  widow,  or  a  fikeet  that  is,  a  religious  student.  Sardonic 
people  say  that  the  exemption  of  a  fikee  from  military  duties 
supplies  El-Azhar,  the  great  Mohammedan  University,  with 
most  of  the  Egyptians  among  its  ten  thousand  students  ;  and 
any  one  who  can  muster  up  the  £20  of  the  badaUa  can 
buy  exemption.  So  hated  was  the  military  service  in  the 
old  days  that  men  would  blind  themselves  in  one  eye,  or  cut 
off  their  trigger-finger,  or  destroy  their  constitution  with 
noxious  drugs,  so  as  to  be  rejected  by  the  doctor.  There 
was  even  a  stereotyped  way  of  blinding  themselves  by  the 
juice  of  the  gigantic  spurge,  which  we  call  Dead  Sea  fruit. 
Service  meant  five  years  with  the  colours,  and  it  might  mean 
five  years  afterwards  with  the  police.  An  excellent  Bill  is 
about  to  be  passed — it  may  be  passed  ere  these  words  are 
printed — to  make  the  second  five  years  (of  service  in  the 
police)  optional,  recruits  being  secured  by  the  excellence  of 
the  pay.  Those  who  do  not  shirk  their  military  service  will 
then,  on  the  completion  of  their  term,  receive  £20,  the  sum 
they  would  have  paid  if  the)-  had  shirked  it.  The  exemption 
money  paid  by  shirkers  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Egyptian  will  then  wish  to  serve  his 
country. 
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HOW    WOMEN    CARRY    THEIR    CHILDREN    IN    UPPER    EGYPT. 
Women  in  a  street  in  I,uxor  on  the  Day  of  the  Conscription. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

Of  the  Humours  of  Egyptian  Donkey>boys 

I    LIKE  the  Egyptian  donkey-boy.     He  is  intelligent,  and 
he  does  not  try  and  do  you  in  the  eye  more  than  other 
cabmen. 

The  donkey-boy  is  the  cabman  of  the  country.  Roads  in 
Egypt  are  cockneys  ;  they  seldom  go  out  of  sight  of  city 
walls.  If  you  strike  the  right  gate  of  the  town  there  may 
be  a  cemetery  to  get  through  before  you  are  in  the  desert  ; 
but,  roughly  speaking,  the  Egyptian  town  has  its  face  to  the 
Nile  and  its  back  to  the  desert;  and  if  you  cannot  take  a  boat 
or  a  train  to  your  destination,  you  must  take  a  donkey. 

Donkey-boys  have  their  wiles.  The  tariff  is  written  up 
plainly  at  the  donkey-stand — so  much  for  the  whole  day ; 
but  the  donkey-boy  maintains  that  this  tariff  was  made  for 
natives  who  jog  quietly  along,  not  for  foreigners  who  gallop 
about  sight-seeing.  For  them  they  have  devised  a  convention 
of  bakshish  which  doubles  the  fare,  and  certain  recognised 
extortions,  like  thei  big  price  for  taking  donkeys  across  the 
Nile.  Still,  if  there  are  three  or  four  people,  and  they  make 
their  contract  with  one  boy  beforehand,  it  is  not  impossible 
to  keep  the  extras  within  limits.  A  contract  in  advance  they 
must  make,  or  the  whole  ride  will  be  a  series  of  bakshish 
traps. 

Even  when  the  contract  is  made  they  are  not  out  of  the 
wood.  The  foreigner  contracts  for  special  donkeys  and  special 
donkey-boys.  The  donkeys  which  are  brought  to  him  are 
broken-down  or  bad-tempered  beasts,  which  no  one  will  hire, 
driven  by  gamins  from  the  gutter. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  Luxor  I  was  charmed  with  the 
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speed  and  docility  of  No.  17.  I  bespoke  him  for  the  next 
day.  No.  17  boy  came,  but  not  No.  17  donkey.  At  first  he 
said  it  was  No.  17  donkey ;  but  the  No.  17  I  had  ordered  was 
a  big,  sleek  donkey  of  a  beautiful  mauve  colour,  clean-shaven, 
and  covered  with  patterns — the  dandy  of  Luxor — a  donkey 
upon  whose  personal  appearance  its  owner  lavished  much 
more  care  than  he  did  upon  his  own.  The  duplicate  No.  17 
which  arrived  was  a  woolly  grey  donkey,  a  disorderly  stallion 
named  Horace  Greeley,  giving  to  braying  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  and  pursuing  better-half  donkeys. 

1  pointed  out  that  his  hair  had  grown  an  inch  in  the  night. 
He  then  said  that  No.  17  donkey  was  hired  out  to  the  same 
gentleman  by  the  month,  but  that  yesterday  the  gentleman 
had  been  at  Cairo.  The  donkey  was  on  the  stand,  he 
declared,  only  for  that  day.  Neither  of  the  other  two  donkeys 
we  had  ordered  had  been  brought.  I  asked  if  they  too  were 
hired  by  the  month  by  people  who  went  to  Cairo  (a  journey 
of  fifteen  hours)  for  the  day. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  these  two  were  the  actual  donkeys  which 
had  been  ordered." 

This  was  either  a  lie  or  they  had  changed  their  colour  in 
the  night. 

"  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  the  contract  is  off.  I  will  go  and 
choose  my  own  donkeys  from  the  stand." 

He  was  terror-stricken :  there  is  no  esprit  de  corps  among 
donkey-boys.  He  knew  that  any  of  them  would  contract 
against  him  for  the  day,  and  perhaps  secure  our  patronage 
for  the  whole  time  that  we  were  at  Luxor. 

"  Wait  here  for  a  little,"  he  entreated — he  almost  wailed. 
11  I  will  go  and  see  if  that  gentleman  has  come  back  from 
Cairo." 

I  knew  that  I  had  won,  so  I  generously  consented,  and  in  a 
second  he  was  flying  on  Horace  (protesting  at  the  top  of  his 
bray)  to  the  stables,  from  which  he  returned  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  the  three  donkeys  originally  ordered.  They 
were  all  ready  for  us,  he  explained,  and  the  other  boys  (who 
did  not  speak  English)  had  just  made  a  mistake  and  brought 
the  wrong  donkeys. 
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This  villain  was  Joseph,  from  that  day  forward  our  faithful 
servant.  He  was  only  trying  it  on,  to  see  how  far  he  could 
fool  us.  He  thought  he  was  treating  us  better  than  he  was 
obliged  to. 

That  is  the  Arab  donkey-boy's  attitude  to  strangers.  But 
when  you  employ  him  regularly,  if  you  always  make  a 
contract  about  the  bakshish  which  you  are  to  give  him  if 
you  are  satisfied,  he  does  not  spare  himself  or  his  donkeys. 
He  exercises  the  Egyptian's  best  quality,  that  of  trying  to 
please  in  every  way.  He  even  tells  you  (and  truthfully) 
the  standard  prices  of  the  small  antiquities  which  the  dealers 
are  offering  you  at  from  twice  to  a  hundred  times  their 
value. 

Joseph  soon  found  what  desirable  clients  we  were.  We 
constantly  took  donkeys  by  the  day.  We  took  our  boats 
from  him  at  a  fixed  price  and  allowed  him  to  sublet  the 
contract,  in  which  way  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  weird 
fishermen,  who  were  not  in  the  Nile  ferrymen's  ring,  and 
probably  did  not  receive  a  quarter  of  what  we  agreed  to 
pay  Joseph — much  as  that  was  below  ring  prices. 

But  our  best  quality,  in  Joseph's  eyes,  was  that  we  did 
not  do  more  riding  in  the  time  than  a  native,  because  we 
were  continually  off  our  donkeys,  sight-seeing  or  photographing, 
and  that  we  did  the  sights  so  thoroughly  that  it  was  like 
going  through  a  dragoman's  course  for  him. 

Joseph  would  have  done  for  an  artist's  model  of  a  male 
nymph,  with  his  long,  well-formed  legs,  straight,  slim  body, 
and  small,  graceful,  cat-like  head.  Perhaps  he  was  more  like 
one  of  the  animal-headed  Egyptian  gods,  with  their  thin, 
beautifully  formed  bodies  and  feline  faces. 

He  did  not  think  of  this,  but  he  thought  he  would  make 
a  very  good-looking  dragoman,  like  his  brothers,  when  the 
time  came  ;  and  he  was  always  beautifully  clean.  By  day 
he  wore  a  long  galabeah  faded  to  pale  blue,  and  apparently 
nothing  else  except  a  white  knitted  skull-cap.  Each  night, 
after  donkey  hours,  he  put  on  a  fresh  white  galabeah,  and 
I  daresay  some  underclothing  too,  as  he  was  going  to  loaf 
about,  looking  out  for  opportunities  of  conversations  with  his 
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patrons.  He  generally  joined  us,  if  we  were  out  in  the 
evening,  and  acted  as  a  sort  of  guide  and  guardian.  He 
took  no  money  for  this.  It  kept  us  out  of  the  harmful  way 
of  other  donkey-boys,  and  improved  his  English. 

In  one  way  Joseph  was  superior  to  most  Egyptians:  he 
had  no  desire  to  escape  service  in  the  army.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  a  person  of  his  physical  perfections  had  no  chance 
of  getting  off  except  by  payment.  But  he  always  spoke 
of  the  time  he  would  have  to  serve  without  horror  or  resent- 
ment. I  think  that  he  considered  the  policeman's  lot  a  happy 
one — serving  in  the  police  is  military  service  in  Egypt — and 
I  often  fancied  that  Joseph  envied  the  splendid  military 
figure  on  a  white  horse,  booted  and  breeched  like  a  rich 
foreigner,  who  was  autocrat  of  the  donkey-boys  at  Karnak. 
Besides,  Joseph  spent  every  minute  he  could  with  the 
English,  and  took  his  ideas  from  them,  and  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  of  seeing  what  a  little  god  the  British  officer 
is  in  Egypt. 

Joseph  was  a  wonderful  product :  he  was  barely  eighteen, 
and  he  was  a  bare-legged  donkey-boy ;  but  he  was  willing 
to  take  up  any  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  foreigners, 
and  capable  of  carrying  it  out.  He  was  a  Mohammedan, 
educated  at  the  American  Mission  School.  I  suppose  he 
had  held  out  hopes  of  being  converted.  There  was  staying 
with  us  a  very  pretty  girl  of  twenty-two,  Miss  Lorimer's 
"  Lorna,"  a  fearless  rider  of  horse  and  ass,  who  liked  doing 
"  young  "  things  with  the  young  Englishmen  and  Americans 
in  the  hotel,  though  she  successfully  kept  them  all  at  arm's 
length.  Joseph  adored  her  :  she  was  she  ;  no  one  else  was 
allowed  to  share  that  proud  title. 

If  we  had  ever  taken  him  out  camping  with  us  he  would 
have  stolen  all  our  blankets  for  her,  as  the  half-breed  did 
for  the  pretty  girl  on  our  Canadian  journey. 

Joseph  showed  his  devotion  in  many  ways.  For  instance, 
he  never  gave  her  Horace  Greeley  to  ride,  though  she  was 
the  fittest  of  all  to  control  that  turbulent  animal,  who,  when- 
ever he  saw  another  donkey,  a  not  infrequent  occurrence  in 
Egypt,  set  up  a  defiant  bray  and  bolted   for  it,  followed  by 
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Joseph  belabouring  him  with  a  staff,  and  calling  out :  "  Ush, 
ush,  asJi.     Steady,  Horace  !  " 

Joseph  was  sententious.  The  first  night  he  accompanied 
us  to  Karnak — when  the  small  black  dogs  were  running 
along  the  roofs  of  the  village  barking  out  defiance  at  us — 
he  said  :  "  At  night  one  dog  worth  more  than  sixteen  men." 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Egypt,  where  you  know  when 
danger  is  approaching  because  the  watchman  runs  away. 

There  is  danger  also  in  the  devotion  of  a  donkey-boy,  as 
we  learned  from  a  candid  friend.  The  candid  friend  arrived 
at  the  Winter  Palace  Hotel  from  the  Sudan.  It  was  Joseph's 
habit  to  enter  into  conversation  with  all  pretty  or  important 
new  arrivals,  so  that  his  lines  might  fall  into  pleasant  places 
when  we  had  gone.  The  candid  friend  was  a  stiff  Anglo- 
Indian  official.  Joseph's  way  of  ingratiating  himself  with  him, 
which  we  learned  to  be  Joseph's  invariable  way  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  best  class  of  men,  was  to  say  :  "  Do  you  know 
a  very  beautiful  young  lady  called  Miss  Ireland?"  The 
candid  friend  said,  "Yes."  "Well,"  said  Joseph,  "she's  looking 
for  a  husband."  None  of  the  others  to  whom  Joseph  had 
addressed  this  leading  question  had  known  Miss  Ireland,  but 
doubtless  they  made  a  point  of  knowing  her  by  sight,  and 
were  the  victims  of  conflicting  emotions  when  they  saw  her. 

Joseph  thought  it  awful  that  so  pretty  a  woman  had  not  got 
a  husband.  He  often  said  to  her :  "  I  hope  you  come  by 
husband  :  I  hope  you  come  by  good  husband  next  year." 
"  No,  Joseph,"  she  said,  trying  to  be  severe,  "  English  ladies 
don't  like  husbands."  But  Joseph,  wise  for  his  years,  said  : 
"  Oh,  yes,"  and  added  :  "  I  think  of  you  every  time,"  and 
set  about  that  fine  fresh  way  of  getting  her  a  husband. 

Once  Joseph  hit  upon  another  friend,  who  had  seriously 
thought  of  fulfilling  that  function,  and  Joseph  had  an  inkling 
of  the  fact.  He  met  him  coming  down  from  the  Sudan,  and 
said:  "I've  been  with  'she'  just  now.  I  take  'she'  to  the 
hotel." 

"  Captain  O'Halloran  "  was  distinctly  interested  and  most 
distinctly  embarrassed.  "  All  right,  Joseph,"  he  said,  "  tell 
'  she '  that  I  will  meet  her  in  Cairo."     When  we  left  Luxor 
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for  good— adorable  Luxor — with  tears  in  our  hearts,  Joseph 
had  very  copious  tears  that  looked  extra  large  on  his  small, 
round  face.  He  went  without  an  entire  day's  work  to  hang 
round  the  steamer,  inquiring  if  "  she  "  had  come  on  board, 
and  Cook's  dragoman  wasted  most  of  his  day  in  turning 
Joseph  off  the  steamer.  When  "she"  did  come  on  board 
finally,  Joseph  had  just  been  shooed  away,  but  "she"  saw 
him  damping  the  dust — really  damping  the  dust.  Joseph's 
tears  were  no  effete  tears  of  civilisation — they  actually  dropped 
and  splashed  in  the  dust.  "  She  "  had  the  good  grace  to  step 
on  to  the  wharf,  and  Joseph  stooped,  like  a  Frenchman  of  the 
old  regime,  over  her  hand,  which  she  gave  him  to  shake,  but 
which  he  felt  compelled  to  kiss.  And  Joseph  was  a  very 
graceful  person. 

He  was  very  frank.  He  prefered,  he  said,  waiting  on  the 
English  ladies — American  ladies  were  much  harder  and  talked 
from  their  necks,  refering,  I  suppose,  to  nasality,  and  not  to 
any  fatuity  in  their  remarks  :  he  also  disliked  their  noses. 
He  put  Germans  bottom  on  the  list.  He  did  not  give  us  any 
of  the  stereotyped  reasons  for  German  unpopularity.  His 
objection  to  them  was  that  they  never  stopped  when  they 
got  on  a  donkey — a  charge  which  I  should  have  thought 
was  quite  untrue  ;  they  are  so  very  minute  in  their  archaeo- 
logical studies  from  the  original.  I  think  his  mind  always 
ran  on  one  particular  German,  whom  we  had  recommended 
to  employ  him  while  we  were  away.  "  That  gentleman," 
he  said,  "  who  went  on  Gingerbread,  he  fly.  I  catch  him 
as  he  came  out  of  Der-el-Bahari."  The  point  of  this  is  better 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  that  Der-el-Bahari  is  several 
miles  from  the  landing,  at  the  very  back  of  the  wide  plain  of 
Thebes. 

Foreigners  may  seem  rather  exacting  to  donkey-boys  : 
they  are  riding  on  the  donkeys,  and  the  boys  are  running 
after  them.  One  day  as  I  came  out  of  the  Temple  of 
Medinet-Habu,  a  man  offered  me  a  beautiful  mummy-head. 
I  did  not  buy  it,  because  he  would  not  bargain  ;  but  when  I 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  away  I  repented,  so  I  cantered  back 
for  it.      I   wonder  now  what  Joseph  thought  at  having  to 
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go   the   mile   and    a   half  back   again    to   the    place    I   had 
repented. 

It  was  near  here  that  Joseph  attempted  to  deceive  me. 
"  Joseph,"  I  said,  "  how  long  will  it  take  us  to  get  to  Der-el- 
Bahari  ? "  "  Sir,  half  an  hour,"  said  Joseph,  in  the  hopes 
that  I  should  not  go  to  Der-el-Bahari.  I  knew  it  would  not 
take  as  much  as  that,  so  we  went,  and  got  there  in  five 
minutes.  "  Joseph,"  I  said,  "  why  did  you  tell  me  that  silly 
lie  about  Der-el-Bahari  being  half  an  hour  away?  "  He  said, 
"  Sir,  if  you  had  walked  it  would  have  taken  you  longer." 
Which  was  true,  as  the  road  was  soft  sand  and  the  tem- 
perature about  ninety  in  the  shade. 

After  this  he  left  off  trying  to  deceive  me  about  distances- 
more  or  less  ;  he  saw  that  I  always  tested  his  replies  by  the 
map,  and  could  form  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to  whether  he 
was  telling  the  truth  or  not.  How  he  must  have  blessed  the 
guide-books !  He  generally  had  to  carry  three,  and  my 
camera,  and  my  military  water-bottle,  and  anything  I  bought 
or  picked  up,  such  as  a  skull  or  the  flint  nodules  of  Thebes, 
which  look  so  extraordinarily  like  human  carving.  I  dis- 
covered that  he  put  the  purchases  and  keepsakes  on  the 
luncheon  donkey  in  the  lunch-basket.  I  was  not  likely  to 
ask  for  them  ;  but  they  were  not  always  suitable  to  go  with 
lunch. 

You  do  donkey  expeditions  in  Egypt  in  a  very  pleasant, 
picnicky  way  ;  you  have  plenty  of  servants,  for  each  donkey 
has  its  donkey-boy,  and  besides  the  riding  donkeys  there  is 
the  lunch  donkey,  which  carries  everything  you  might  want 
to  eat  or  drink,  and  wraps,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  you 
want  them  in  Egypt.  The  donkey-boys  are  pretty  good 
guides,  and,  when  they  are  accustomed  to  you,  and  know 
that  you  want  to  see  everything  of  interest,  you  jog  from 
point  to  point,  and  jump  off  (or  not  as  the  case  may  be) 
where  the  antiquities  are  thick  ;  and  where  there  are  none  the 
boys  suggest  a  gallop.  They  are  quite  clever  in  timing  an 
interval  for  lunch  and  at  laying  it,  and  behave  very  nicely 
while  you  are  eating  it.  Good  donkey-boys,  like  you  get  at 
Luxor,  have  often  charming  manners.     We  had  one  donkey- 
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boy,  whom  Joseph  generally  included  in  the  contract,  who 
was  not  a  boy  at  all,  but  a  very  interesting  and  very  hand- 
some man.  His  name  was  Mohammed.  All  our  donkey- 
boys,  except  Joseph,  seemed  to  be  called  Mohammed,  and 
Joseph's  name  was  not  really  Joseph — he  had  only  adopted  it 
for  the  convenience  of  English  patrons. 

Mohammed,  when  he  was  not  donkey-boying,  was  the 
chief  howling  dervish  of  Luxor.  He  led  all  the  surreptitious 
zikrs,  and  taught  the  young  idea  how  to  howl  and  roll  its 
head  in  conventional  dervish  fashion.  He  invited  us  to  go 
to  a  zikr  one  night  ;  it  was  held  in  the  camel  stable,  or  rather 
the  stable-yard  of  Joseph  Hassan,  the  curio-seller.  One  of 
Joseph  Hassan's  servants,  who  had  been  examined  by  the 
Mamur  to  see  if  he  should  be  taken  for  conscription,  had 
been  pronounced  an  imbecile  or  a  hopeless  invalid,  or  some- 
thing which  unfitted  him  to  serve  his  country,  and  Joseph 
Hassan  paid  for  a  zikr,  or  a  dervish  performance,  in  honour 
of  the  auspicious  event.  There  were  very  few  regular 
dervishes  there  ;  but  Mohammed,  the  donkey-boy,  had  made 
their  exercises  very  popular  in  Luxor,  and  most  of  our 
donkey-boy  friends  were  there,  standing  in  a  ring  round 
three  duplex  lamps,  intoning  and  rolling  their  heads  in  the 
vague  hopes,  I  suppose,  of  going  off  into  the  proper  frenzy. 
None  of  them  did.  Donkey-boys  are  too  tough.  But  it  was 
an  interesting  spectacle,  and  Mohammed  looked  magnificent 
as  he  led  it. 

I  wished  he  was  not  such  an  awful  swell  out  of  business 
hours.  I  could  not  help  giving  such  a  hidalgo  more  than  the 
proper  amount  of  bakshish,  and  of  course  the  others  had  to 
have  it  too.  He  ought  to  have  been  a  dragoman  ;  he  spoke 
good  English,  and  took  a  more  intelligent  interest  in 
antiquities  than  the  other  donkey-boys. 

He  took  me  to  the  Bairam,  which  the  donkey-boys  call  the 
Mohammedan  Christmas,  and  made  himself  very  useful 
because  he  knew  I  was  anxious  to  photograph,  and  his 
religious  position  rendered  him  aware  that  in  a  place  like 
Luxor,  where  the  relations  between  the  Arabs  and  English 
people  are  particularly  good,  I   could  photograph  anything 
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so   long   as    I    did    not   get   in   the   way,   and   was   not  ill- 
mannered. 

With  Mohammed  beside  me  as  mentor,  I  took  many 
photographs  of  that  splendid  spectacle,  of  the  long  lines  of 
white-robed  figures  prostrating  themselves,  and  rising  to  their 
feet  at  this  and  the  other  point  in  the  service,  or  kneeling 
while  the  incense-bearerwalked  down  between  them  sprinkling ; 
of  the  Sheikh  delivering  an  impassioned  address  in  front  of  the 
massed  banners  of  white  glowing  with  texts  from  the  Koran 
in  brilliant  hues,  and  of  the  final  march  away  with  the  banners 
floating  in  the  wind.  And  under  his  guidance  I  went  to  the 
festival  in  the  cemetery,  later  in  the  day,  where  I  got  some 
of  the  most  humorous  snapshots  in  my  collection.  There 
was  nothing  approaching  sentiment  there — nothing  but  shows 
and  feasting. 

Arab  donkey-boys,  when  they  are  employed  regularly  by 
the  same  people,  are  very  attentive.  As  soon  as  they  have 
bathed  and  put  on  clean  clothes  at  the  end  of  the  day's  ride, 
they  generally  come  back  and  hang  about  the  hotel  if  their 
patrons  are  inside,  or  accompany  them  if  they  are  going  for  a 
walk.  Joseph  always  did  this.  And  it  was  on  these  occasions 
that  we  gleaned  some  of  the  choicest  flowers  of  his  conver- 
sation. I  heard  him  inquiring  of  the  boy,  who  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel  with  the  ostrich-feather  boot-brush,  about 
the  Major  and  myself. 

"  Have  they  gone  out  yet,  the  tall  little  gentleman  and 
the  short  big  one  ? "  I  was  the  short  big  one.  And  he 
asked  the  Major  one  day,  "  Your  mad  gentleman  friend,  the 
short  big  gentleman,  has  he  gone  the  other  side  ?  "  The 
other  side  meant  Thebes,  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and 
such  trifles.  When  the  Major  pretended  not  to  understand 
him  he  said,  "  You  know,  the  gentleman  who  says  '  I  will,'  '  I 
won't,'  '  Get  out ! '  '  Get  away  ! '  "  imitating  the  tones  in  which 
I  swore  at  Arabs,  when  they  interrupted  the  notes  I  was 
taking  with  their  inconsequent  verbiage.  He  implied  that 
the  Arabs  liked  me  better  than  any  foreigner  in  Luxor, 
because  they  thought  I  was  mad.  Madness  and  saintship 
are  much  the  same  thing  to  Mohammedans. 
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It  was  a  shock  to  exchange  the  courtly  Joseph  for  the  kind 
of  donkey-boy  you  get  at  Abydos  or  Bedrashen,  who  makes 
his  donkey  go  by  poking  him  under  the  tail  with  the  end 
of  a  stick,  and  always  does  make  him  go  just  when  you  are 
taking  a  photograph,  or  getting  into  a  conversation  you  enjoy 
with  a  new  acquaintance. 

But,  on  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  donkey-boys  of  Egypt 
have  been  maligned.  I  found  them  a  very  satisfactory  class, 
if  one  had  the  sense  to  arrange  the  bakshish  as  well  as  the 
fare  beforehand.  The  bakshish  is  really  part  of  the  fare,  and 
the  boy  is  honestly  anxious  to  please  his  employer. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  copy  of  Joseph's  card  : 


Joseph  Esmael, 

Donkey-boy 

No.   138, 

Luxor 

Hotel, 
Egypt. 

THE    RETURN    FROM    LUXOR    MARKET. 
Showing  how  strictly  Egyptian  women  envelop  themselves  in  public. 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

On  the  Most  Interesting  Things  to  Buy  in  Egypt 
if  you  have  not  much  to  Spend 

EGYPT  is  one  of  those  delightful  places  where,  even  if 
you  are  not  rich,  you  can  always  be  buying  something 
beautiful  for  your  house  or  your  wife  to  wear. 

For  pottery  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  poor,  it  is  certainly 
not  to  be  compared  to  Tunis,  where  the  pottery  of  the 
Babsueka  is  extremely  beautiful  and  extremely  cheap :  it  does 
not  indulge  in  the  wild  flights  of  fancy,  form,  and  colour 
which  make  some  of  the  water-bottles  of  Tunis  look  as  if 
they  had  been  brought  by  the  djinn.  But  as  a  general  store 
of  second-hand  objects  of  art  Egypt  rivals  Italy,  and  its 
curios  and  draperies  are  intensely  Oriental. 

While  on  the  subject  of  pottery  I  may  mention  that  the 
shops  have  plenty  of  old  Arabic  and  Persian  pottery  and 
imitations  thereof.  They  are  often  of  great  beauty,  and 
always  of  great  price.  If  you  have  not  much  money,  and  are 
looking  out  for  things  which  hold  water  and  might  hold 
flowers  when  you  get  back  to  your  home,  it  is  better  to 
confine  yourself  to  brass,  which  you  can  buy,  covetable  in 
form  and  absurdly  cheap,  at  the  Market  of  the  Afternoon 
and  on  the  slope  up  to  the  Beit-el-Kadi.  For  inexpensive 
baskets  of  richly  blended  colours  and  of  any  size,  it  is  better 
to  wait  till  you  get  to  Upper  Egypt — to  Esna,  where  they 
are  made,  or  Luxor,  where  they  are  chiefly  sold  to  foreigners. 
They  are  most  decorative — strong,  soft  baskets  to  delight  the 
basket-fancier's  heart.  There  are  basket-trays,  too,  flat  and 
round,  which  are  almost  as  good  for  wall  decorations  as  the 
applique  work  of  the  Arab  tent-makers. 

Cairo   is  the  place  to  buy  this,  which  the   Arabs  use  in 
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enormous  quantities  for  decorating  the  insides  of  the  canvas 
pavilions,  which  they  erect  on  any  provocation,  sometimes  in 
the  street  for  a  wedding,  or  the  return  of  a  pilgrim  from 
Mecca  ;  sometimes  in  a  regular  encampment  for  an  occasion 
like  the  birthday  of  the  Prophet  ;  and  which  they  use  a  great 
deal  in  mosques.  The  tent-makers  affect  texts  from  the 
Koran,  and  arabesques  in  brilliant  colours,  the  red-white-and- 
blue,  which  civilised  nations  use  for  battle-flags,  being  the 
favourite  combination.  These,  even  when  they  are  new,  do 
not  look  more  than  pleasantly  garish.  But  when  they  are 
faded  by  fifty  years  of  use — being  dyed  with  good  vegetable 
colours — their  effect  is  adorable.  The  tent-makers'  imitations 
of  the  wall  pictures  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  are 
generally  beneath  contempt,  except  in  price. 

These  are  not  the  only  unusual  and  Oriental  draperies  you 
pick  up  in  Egypt.  They  are,  in  fact,  about  the  only  kind, 
except  Sudanese  wedding-shawls  made  of  something  white, 
with  gay  orange-and-red  arabesques,  which  you  don't  pick 
up  as  bargains  ;  there  is  such  a  steady  demand  for  them. 

A  great  thing  to  look  out  for  in  the  bazars  is  Persian 
embroidery,  of  the  patterns  so  well  known  to  Paisley  shawl- 
makers,  worked  with  the  needle,  but  finished  off  as  closely  as 
if  they  were  woven,  usually  bound  round  the  edges  of  pieces 
of  scarlet  silk  or  cloth  the  size  of  bed-spreads.  The  machine- 
woven  shawls  of  Persian  patterns,  which  are  used  so  much  for 
waist-cloths  here,  are  sometimes  really  effective.  You  can  often 
buy  a  handsome  one  second-hand  for  a  shilling  or  so.  You 
may  get  one  of  the  bed-spreads,  sound  in  its  embroidery  but 
tattered  in  its  centre,  for  three  to  five  shillings.  A  lady  clever 
at  remounting  this  kind  of  thing  would  get  the  chance  of  her 
lifetime  in  Cairo,  which  is  quite  a  market  of  Persia.  The 
shawls  of  rich  Turkish  silk,  which  will  pass  through  a  napkin- 
ring  and  are  used  by  men  as  sashes,  are  charming  in  texture 
and  sometimes  charming  in  colour,  but  the  Turk's  ideas 
of  patterns  are  limited  to  checks.  The  transparent  silk 
gauze  shawls  used  by  the  Ghawazi  dancers  have  far  better 
patterns ;  and  they  can  be  picked  up  cheap,  while  the 
Turkish  sashes  maintain  their  prices. 
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The  silk  head-shawls  of  Bedawin  chiefs  are,  when  they  are 
rich,  of  great  beauty.  They  are  of  a  white  or  yellow  silk, 
striped  with  gold  thread,  and  a  very  rich  crimson  predominat- 
ing, and  finished  off  with  little  tassels  of  silk  fluff  hanging 
from  very  fine  cords.  Some  of  the  most  pleasing  draperies 
are  the  cheap,  smooth  towels  of  white,  striped  with  red  or 
yellow,  a  yard  or  so  wide  and  rather  less  than  two  yards  long, 
which  the  Turks  use  themselves.  The  soft,  white  woollen 
shawls  of  native  manufacture,  which  the  Arabs  use  so  much, 
are  charming  to  the  eye  and  touch,  and  very  cheap ;  their 
cottons  of  white,  with  fancy  borders  like  a  Roman  toga, 
are  pretty  but  not  cheap.  The  bright  blue  cotton  cloth 
which  the  fellahin  use  has  almost  the  effect  of  a  blue  linen  ; 
three  pieces,  costing  half  a  crown  each,  will  make  a  woman's 
summer  frock,  and  the  colour  when  new  is  a  really  beautiful 
one.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  fellahin  look  like  mummy 
beads  in  the  sun-glare. 

Of  the  charming  old  brass  one  can  buy  so  advantageously 
at  Cairo — the  basins,  the  jugs,  the  water-vessels,  the  candle- 
sticks, the  coffee  sets,  the  pipe  sets,  the  trays,  the  censers,  the 
lamps,  the  drinking-cups  and  the  essence  bottles,  and  so  on 
— I  have  spoken  at  length  elsewhere. 

If  any  one  goes  to  the  native  markets  for  them  she  can  get 
them  preposterously  cheap.  To  the  native  markets,  too,  a 
lady  must  go  if  she  wants  to  buy  herself  a  pair  of  anklets — so 
universally  worn  by  Egyptian  women  :  they  are  sometimes 
to  be  picked  up.  When  they  are  silver,  not  to  say  when 
they  are  of  gold,  they  cost  a  great  deal  in  the  Jewellers' 
Bazar.  I  saw  a  rich  young  Foreigner  once  who  had  had  her 
ankles  fitted  with  the  kind  the  better-class  Egyptians  wear,  of 
heavy  solid  silver,  covered  with  a  kind  of  filagree  pattern, 
which  are  riveted  on  through  a  kind  of  second  hinge.  I 
heard  her  ask  the  price.  The  man  had  just  weighed 
a  pair  like  the  pair  she  had  on  her  ankles.  I  was 
astonished  at  the  price  :  they  cost  a  great  deal  over  two 
pounds  each  ;  and  as  they  are  of  fine  silver,  sold  by  weight, 
there  is  no  bargaining  to  be  done  over  them  except 
over    the    small    fee    charged    for    workmanship.      Almost 
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anything  you  buy  first-hand  in  the  Jewellers'  Bazar  is 
expensive,  because,  as  the  native  women  make  a  bank  of  their 
jewellery,  and  put  as  much  value  into  it  as  they  can,  the  more 
it  costs  by  weight  the  better  they  like  it. 

Rings,  on  the  other  hand,  earrings,  charms,  and  other  small 
objects,  often  of  great  beauty  and  quaintness,  can  be  bought 
very  cheaply  second-hand,  except  in  the  Turkish  Bazar,  where 
they  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  tourists.  The  proper 
place  to  go  for  them  is  some  shop  like  that  kept  by  the 
Assuan  Turk,  at  the  end  of  the  Tentmakers'  Bazar,  which  is 
farthest  away  from  the  Bab-es-Zuweyla.  At  Assuan  there 
are  many  Turks,  descendants  of  a  former  garrison. 

I  need  not  say  that  one  pays  ten  times  as  much  for  such 
rings,  and  so  on,  when  one  buys  them  in  the  shops  opposite 
the  Savoy  Hotel,  and  a  great  deal  too  much  in  the  more 
moderate  shop  opposite  Shepheard's.  These  are  not  the 
class  of  things  to  buy  from  European  experts.  If  you  want 
to  buy  the  necklace  of  an  Egyptian  queen,  or  a  crystal 
mosque  lamp  of  the  Middle  Ages,  you  must  go  to  a  man 
whose  written  guarantee  is  worth  having,  and  who  would  very 
likely  charge  you  less  than  the  crafty  native,  rich  enough  and 
well  enough  trained  to  go  in  for  this  costly  line  of  business. 

Ordinary  antiquities  from  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt — ■ 
little  gods  and  other  statuettes,  amulets,  mummy  beads, 
canopic  jars  and  pottery,  mummy  cases,  various  bronzes, 
and  silver  coins  (and  scarabs  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
the  authorities  sell  any),  are  best  bought  at  the  Cairo  Museum. 
They  are  far  cheaper  there,  and  they  have  the  guarantee  of 
the  authorities,  which  would  be  accepted  anywhere. 

If  you  are  not  well  off,  the  best  way  of  buying  scarabs 
is  not  to  buy  any,  unless  you  are  with  an  expert  who  is 
examining  a  find.  Then  buy  the  scarabs  which  are  beneath 
his  lordly  contempt  at  the  price  fixed  by  his  withering  scorn. 
They  will  at  any  rate  be  genuine  ;  and  you  cannot  expect  to 
buy  precious  scarabs  at  reasonable  prices,  unless  you  have 
the  requisite  knowledge.  In  this  requisite  knowledge  there 
are  three  items  which  take  a  very  long  time  to  acquire— a 
knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  sufficient  to  read  the  scarabs,  a 
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knowledge  from  catalogues  of  the  market  price  of  the  variety 
of  scarab  you  have  before  you,  and  a  hawk's  eye  to  tell  if  it  is 
genuine  or  a  fake. 

If  you  are  not  rich,  and  are  not  buying  to  sell  again,  it  is  a 
golden  rule  only  to  buy  curios  as  ornaments  for  the  house  or  the 
person.  Then  you  do  not  launch  out  because  you  think  you 
have  a  bargain,  because  you  think  you  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  vendor,  whereas  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
he  is  taking  advantage  of  your  ignorance  with  a  deep-laid 
trap.  Then  you  only  say  to  yourself, "  Is  that  bit  of  blue  worth 
three  shillings  to  me  as  a  joy  for  ever  on  the  mantelpiece 
of  my  Moorish  room  ?  Would  that  cunningly  wrought  charm 
fascinate  me  to  the  extent  of  five  shillings,  whenever  I  saw  it 
hanging  from  the  slender  gold  chain  around  my  wife's  neck?" 

As  I  have  said,  if  you  go  the  right  way  about  it,  certain 
precious  stones,  such  as  turquoises,  can  be  bought  very  cheap 
in  Cairo ;  and  the  Arabs  make  admirable  perfumes,  essences 
like  otto  of  roses,  but  not  equal  to  the  essences  of  Tunis  ; 
and  the  perfume-sellers  are  the  greatest  cheats  in  the  whole 
bazar.  You  simply  cannot  buy  scent  without  some  one  who 
knows  the  proper  prices.  You  do  not  need  to  buy  scent  in 
the  bazar,  because,  as  there  is  only  a  very  low  duty  on  scents 
in  Cairo,  you  can  get  the  scents  of  the  best  English  and 
French  makers  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  England. 

While  in  Upper  Egypt,  Sudanese  silverware,  ancient 
Egyptian  articles  from  tombs,  and  table  lace,  are  the  prizes 
to  look  out  for. 

The  Indians  who  have  shops  in  Assuan  and  Luxor  have 
nice  things  and  are  content  with  a  large  fixed  profit.  But 
they  keep  nothing  for  the  bargain-hunter.  They  sell  things 
mostly  new,  like  lace,  embroideries,  stuffs,  and  silverware. 
It  is  to  the  little  shops  in  the  bazars  that  you  must  go  to 
find  treasure-troves,  and  they  are  not  easy  to  find.  I  have 
written  about  the  Assuan  Bazar  in  my  chapters  on  the 
Winter  City.  The  Luxor  Bazar  is  neither  so  well  known,  so 
attractive,  nor  so  picturesque.  It  has  just  two  or  three  humble 
shops  kept  by  genuine  traders,  as  well  as  some  clever  dealers, 
who    prey   on    the    unsuspecting  tourist,  and   one  antiquity 
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dealer  of  world-wide  fame  who  used  to  be  a  dragoman  and 
now  buys  for  the  British  Museum.  He  is  not  cheap  but  he 
is  honest.  His  profits  are  not  inordinate  as  the  profits  of 
knowing  ones  go,  and  he  sells  genuine  things  and  can  tell 
you  what  they  are — a  sufficiently  rare  quality  in  the  Luxor 
antiquity  dealer.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  rapacity  of 
dealers  is  to  ask  them  the  price  of  the  drachmae  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  they  all  have  for  sale,  because  they  are  so 
numerous.  The  Cairo  Museum  price  is  three  shillings  ;  if  an 
excavator  wants  to  buy  one  for  any  reason  he  does  not  pay 
more  than  two  shillings.  If  a  dealer  asks  yourfive  shillings 
or  upwards  for  an  ordinary  drachma  of  Alexander  which  is 
not  in  very  fine  condition,  you  know  that  you  must  take 
about  forty  per  cent,  off  his  other  prices,  which  he  pretends 
are  fixed.  But  in  the  little  honest  dealer's  shop  near  the 
Luxor  Hotel  you  can  buy  second-hand  Sudanese  jewellery 
at  the  price  of  silver.  The  massive  silver  bracelets,  for 
instance,  with  a  knob  at  each  end  and  a  knob  at  the  back  of 
the  wrist,  which  nearly  every  Sudanese  woman  wears,  would 
cost  you  four  shillings.  They  are  hollow,  of  course,  but  quite 
thick.  Sudanese  rings,  sometimes  very  old  and  of  a  fasci- 
nating filagree,  cost  about  a  shilling.  Old  silver  earrings, 
looking  like  ancient  Roman  brooches  without  their  pins, 
generally  chased  with  antique  patterns,  cost  only  two  or  three 
shillings  a  pair.  Besides  these,  you  can  buy  at  their  proper 
value  silver  Mohammedan  charms,  Nubian  necklaces,  turquoise 
rings,  and  the  like.  But  the  last  you  can  get  in  Cairo  as 
good  and  cheap  as  anywhere.  If  you  want  to  buy  little 
museum  things  from  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  the  kinds  I 
have  mentioned  above,  you  would  only  get  them  cheap  at 
small  antiquity  stalls,  which  have  dealings  with  the  fellahin, 
who  find  them  and  do  not  do  much  business  with  foreigners. 

There  is  another  class  of  antiquity  dealer  at  Luxor  who 
should  be  more  interesting  to  the  police  than  any  one  else, 
because  it  is  through  these  people  that  valuable  antiquities 
stolen  from  the  tombs  are  sold  to  rich  foreigners.  They 
would  not  be  easy  to  catch,  because  the  more  important  pieces 
shown  in  their  shops  are  mostly  fakes.     Their  dishonesty  is 
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double-edged,  for  they  not  only  sell  stolen  goods,  but  imita- 
tions of  stolen  goods,  whenever  they  get  the  chance.  If  the 
police  raided  them  they  would  only  find,  and  very  likely 
would  be  well  paid  only  to  find,  imitations.  But  extremely 
valuable  things  are  to  be  bought  from  them  occasionally  by 
rich  collectors.  Their  exhibits,  where  they  would  have  any 
value  if  they  were  genuine,  are  generally  of  the  most  unblushing 
order — regiments  of  wooden  soldiers  or  soul-boats  supposed 
to  have  been  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  Sheikh  el-Beled 
in  the  Cairo  Museum,  or  great  gilt  mummy-cases,  or 
necklaces  and  bracelets  which  are  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Rameses  the  Great's  very  large  family. 

I  should  not  mention  these  spiders  of  the  river-bank  near 
the  Winter  Palace  in  a  chapter  addressed  to  the  economical 
buyer  were  it  not  that  they  keep  the  pot  boiling  by  the  sale, 
at  extravagant  prices,  of  small  antiquities  and  novelties  to 
the  gaping  tourist.  You  will  never  get  anything  from  them 
of  a  fair  quality  or  at  a  fair  price. 

The  most  fascinating  of  all  bargaining  in  Egypt  is  when 
you  are  voyaging  on  Cook's  steamers  through  Nubia.  The 
guileless  Nubian  wishes  to  sell  you  anything  he  or  she 
possesses.  Having  money  at  all  is  a  new  idea  to  them, 
dating  from  the  establishment  of  Cook's  steamers,  and  you 
can  see  native  jewellery  to  much  better  advantage  on  the 
necks  and  arms  and  legs  and  fingers  and  ears  and  noses  of  the 
people  whose  custom  it  is  to  wear  these  ornaments  than  you 
can  in  any  curio  shop.  They  cost  you  rather  more  than  they 
do  in  that  little  curio  shop  by  the  Luxor  Hotel,  but  you  are 
having  models  to  show  them  off  in  the  style  of  Lucille 
and  Paquin.  I  never  tried  to  buy  their  clothes — nobody  would 
think  of  buying  a  Nubian's  clothes,  off  her  person,  but  I  have 
bought  the  amulet  looking  like  a  cabman's  badge  from  her 
baby's  neck,  as  well  as  bracelets  and  rings  and  earrings 
and  necklaces.  The  Nubians,  who  are  a  most  comely  people, 
take  evident  pleasure  in  the  bargaining,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  showing  them  the  money  you  offer  for  each  article. 
The  fascination  of  buying  the  Nubian's  finery  seriously  in- 
terferes with  the  adequate  examination  of  Nubian  temples. 


PART   II 

THE   LIFE  AND   CITIES   OF   THE   NILE:    FROM 
ALEXANDRIA  TO  ASSUAN 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

Landing  at  Alexandria 

LANDING  at  Alexandria  is  like  landing  yourself  in  a 
bunker.  It  is  worse  than  landing  at  Marseilles  ;  much 
worse  than  landing  at  Tunis.  Naples  is  a  joke  to  it.  Here 
on  the  threshold  of  his  country,  the  Egyptian  commences  the 
sacrifice  of  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Egypt,  having  a  population  of  eleven  million  people  who 
can  live  on  nothing ;  Egypt,  a  nation  of  born  valets  and 
born  cooks  ;  Egypt,  which  has  water-carriage  from  Alex- 
andria to  Khartum  ;  Egypt,  which,  wherever  it  has  water, 
is  three  or  four  times  as  productive  as  other  countries,  ought 
to  be  as  cheap  to  live  in  as  Italy. 

If  Egypt  was  as  cheap  as  Italy,  half  the  English  who  live 
in  Italy  and  the  Riviera  would  go  to  Cairo,  Luxor,  and 
Assuan.  The  English  people  who  live  abroad,  mainly  in 
pensions,  because  they  have  not  enough  to  live  on  in  England, 
would  all,  instead  of  none  of  them,  go  to  Egypt  ;  for  Egypt 
is  the  only  place  where  you  can  be  decently  warm  in  winter 
without  a  fire. 

How  wise  the  Italian  is !  He  knows  that  if  a  man,  and 
more  especially  a  woman,  can  get  pension  at  his  own  price — 
be  it  five,  seven,  ten,  or  twelve  francs  a  day — he  will  allow 
himself  to  be  pillaged  in  any  other  direction,  smiling.  In 
Italy  you  pay  almost  every  time  you  enter  a  door;  you  can 
hardly  ask  a  question  without  tipping  some  one.  Italy  is 
only  cheap  if  you  go  without  any  luggage,  and  see  nothing 
when    you    get   there,  except   the   views   and    the   streets — 
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churches  count  as  streets  in  Italy.  The  Italian  knows  that 
people  who  want  pension  for  seven  francs  a  day  in  Rome, 
and  four  and  a  half  in  San  Gimignano,  will  often  pour  out 
money  the  whole  day  on  cabs,  guides,  caretakers,  curios, 
photographs,  postcards,  cafe's,  and  local  products.  Cheap 
living  is  the  Italian  spider's  web.  He  knows  the  importance 
of  inducing  the  fly  to  enter  the  web.  When  the  victim  is 
once  inside,  blood-sucking  can  begin. 

The  Egyptian  has  not  the  sense  to  see  this  :  he  allows 
Egypt  to  be  expensive  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  big 
hotels  ;  he  allows  the  expensiveness  of  Egypt  to  be  paraded, 
with  the  result  that  no  one  goes  to  Egypt,  except  those  who 
are  paid  to  go,  and  those  who  can  pay  any  price. 

The  most  patriotic  thing  which  the  Khedive,  who  has 
plenty  of  land  in  Cairo,  could  do  would  be  to  put  up  buildings 
suitable  for  pensions,  and  let  them  at  a  moderate  price  to 
pension-keepers  who  undertook  to  charge  five  shillings  a 
day  for  pension.  Five  Egyptian  shillings  come  to  about 
seven  francs.  The  crying  need  of  Cairo  is  to  have  pensions 
as  comfortable  as  those  of  Florence  at  five  shillings  a  day. 
A  slummy  Egyptian  pension,  where  you  always  have  maids 
of  every  character  and  ladies  of  none,  costs  seven  or  eight 
shillings  a  day. 

The  fun  begins  at  Alexandria,  where  you  have  to  pay 
Cook  four  shillings  a  head  (and  other  landing  agents  more), 
with  a  tip  to  the  dragoman,  to  pass  your  baggage  through 
the  Customs,  and  take  it  and  you  from  the  ship  to  the 
railway  station.  At  the  railway  station  every  pound  of 
baggage  you  register  is  charged  for,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
porter,  the  man,  who  dusts  the  carriage  before  you  get  in, 
expects  to  be  paid. 

Paying  is  not  your  only  excitement  when  you  land.  You 
have  to  get  your  luggage  off  the  ship.  When  you  have 
engaged  Cook's  uniformed  giants  you  imagine  that  your 
troubles  are  at  an  end  ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  begin 
for  another  half  an  hour,  till  every  mail-bag  has  been  taken 
out  and  counted  and  put  into  carts,  or  otherwise  the  Egyptian 
would  make  use  of  the  confusion  to  steal  the  mails.     When 
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Cook's  men  do  come  on  board  they  are  so  hampered  by 
precautions  against  theft  that  you  take  an  eternity  to  get 
off  with  your  belongings.  It  is  no  good  not  having  be- 
longings ;  you  have  to  wait  for  other  people's  if  you  have 
none  of  your  own.  It  is  only,  when  all  the  passengers' 
baggage  has  been  taken  off  the  steamer,  that  the  procession 
to  the  custom-house  is  allowed  to  begin. 

The  custom-house  harpies  will  not  trouble  you  if  you 
employ  Cook.  If  he  says  "  Nothing  dutiable,"  they  take  his 
word  for  it.  Is  there  anything  for  which  the  Egyptian  will 
not  take  the  word  of  Thomas  Cook  &  Son  ? 

You  will  already  have  been  waiting  for  an  hour  or  two. 
You  will  really  have  been  on  the  quay  seeing  that  all  your 
baggage  has  been  brought  out  of  the  ship.  But  you  are 
under  the  belief  that  you  have  been  in  an  Egyptian  open-air 
servants'  registry  office,  where  the  tables  are  turned  and 
employers  are  scarce,  not  servants.  The  servants,  with  which 
you  are  bombarded,  are  long-legged  things  called  dragomans, 
who  assure  you  that  they  are  all  kinds  of  servants  rooled  into 
one,  and  ready  to  accompany  you  anywhere.  Assuan  is 
nothing  of  a  journey ;  Khartum  is  a  flea-bite  ;  Gondokoro  is 
perfectly  simple ;  Uganda  nothing  extraordinary  ;  anything 
as  far  as  the  Cape  is  within  their  compass,  and  they  wish  to 
accompany  you  back  to  London  afterwards. 

The  only  way  to  pacify  them  is  to  take  their  names  and 
say  that  you  will  ask  Cook  about  them  ;  even  then  they  go 
on  trying  to  impress  you  with  their  powers  of  conversation. 
As  if  there  was  any  doubt  of  them. 

There  was  a  would-be  employee  named  Hassan,  who 
wearied  me  to  death  at  Alexandria,  and  showed  me  many 
politenesses  afterwards.  To  escape  from  his  conversation  I 
stooped  to  pat  a  friendly  little  Egyptian  mongrel  which  was 
following  me  with  equal  persistence. 

"  That  very  good  dogs,"  said  Hassan — u  follow  you  all 
flay."  We  christened  Hassan  "  Very  good  dogs "  in  my 
family  circle.  We  met  him  everywhere  we  went.  He  was 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile  when  we  got  to 
Khartum  North.     ''This  way  to  Cook's  steamer,  gentlemen." 
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Alexandria  is  not  an  engaging  city  to  arrive  at.  The 
Egyptians  who  come  down  to  the  quay  to  meet  a  steamer 
do  not  array  themselves  like  tropical  birds,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Tunisian.  They  look  more  like  black-coated  Neapoli- 
tans in  tarbooshes,  except  Cook's  porters,  who  have  a  uniform 
like  a  Chinese  policeman,  minus  his  pudding-basin  helmet. 

Alexandria  has  two  ports  divided  by  a  spit  of  land,  which 
was  the  Heptastadium  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  eastern  port 
is  the  beautiful  circular  bay  round  which  a  new  Alexandria 
is  growing  up — another  Bay  of  Naples.  The  western  port, 
the  Eunostos,  or  safe  harbourage  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  busy 
commercial  port  after  the  style  of  Genoa,  with  hardly  more 
Eastern  life  on  its  waters  than  an  Italian  port  would  have. 

The  streets  between  the  harbour  and  the  railway  station 
might  have  been  imported  from  Naples ;  they  are  not  what 
you  would  expect  of  any  part  of  the  Golden  East. 

At  the  station  Egypt  asserts  itself.  The  poor  Egyptian 
hangs  about  railways  as  he  hangs  about  police  courts,  and 
orientalises  them.  There  is  only  one  post  on  railways  from 
which  he  is  sternly  excluded,  and  to  which,  indeed,  he  does  not 
aspire,  as  it  would  prevent  his  fellow  countrymen  from  using 
the  railways  at  all — that  of  engine-driver.  No  Egyptian 
would  trust  his  life  on  a  train  with  an  Egyptian  engine-driver  ; 
he  knows  the  national  irresponsibility  too  well  for  that. 

But  the  railway  has  great  fascinations  for  the  Egyptian. 
His  idea  in  being  a  railway  guard  is  to  wear  a  uniform 
without  danger,  and  to  be  in  a  position  of  authority,  even 
over  foreigners  to  a  certain  extent.  He  does  not  reflect  that 
he  runs  much  greater  risks  with  his  life  on  the  railway  than 
he  would  in  the  army. 

The  porters  do  not  have  the  glory  of  wearing  uniforms. 
They  adhere  to  the  blue  galabeahs  which  men  of  their  pro- 
fession— that  of  human  beast  of  burden — wear  everywhere  in 
Egypt,  with  brass  badges  on  their  arms  like  golf-caddies.  The 
profession  is  popular,  being  a  recognised  avenue  to  bakshish. 
The  carriage-duster  is  the  understudy  of  the  porter. 

The  poor  Egyptian  arrives  hours  before  his  train  starts, 
or  the  train,  on  which  he  has  friends  to  meet,  comes  in.     He 
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sits  on  the  ground  outside  the  station  until  he  is  allowed  to 
enter,  and  then  sits  on  the  ground  inside ;  he  spends  some  of 
the  time  in  saying  his  prayers  with  full  ceremony,  whenever 
the  Muezzin,  which  sounds  every  three  hours,  calls  him  to 
pray.  He  carries  a  bundle  of  ridiculous  possessions,  and 
travels  shut  up  in  a  luggage  van,  in  which  he  sits  on  the 
floor.  The  better  classes  travel  like  Europeans,  mostly  in 
the  second  class,  and  the  men  mostly  in  European  dress 
except  for  the  tarboosh.  Compartments  for  ladies  only  are 
a  prominent  feature,  and  smell  very  bad. 

You  want  to  get  away  from  natives  on  a  train  :  it  is  their 
nature  to  crowd.  And  you  can  have  comfort  if  you  can  afford 
to  pay  for  it.  The  Wagon-lits  Company  have  admirable 
carriages  and  admirable  food.  You  cannot  reproach  the 
environs  of  Alexandria  with  being  unoriental,  though  the 
city  is  so  European.  Once  out  of  the  city  and  travelling 
south,  you  are  back  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies,  if  not  of 
the  Pharaohs.  You  are  in  the  land  of  mud  ;  the  crops  are 
planted  in  it,  the  houses  are  built  of  it  ;  they  are  more  like 
ovens  than  houses,  and  there  is  very  often  a  whole  street  of 
them  under  one  roof,  not  by  any  means  restricted  to  human 
beings. 

The  splendid  masses  of  date-palms  and  fig-trees  make  a 
fine  background  ;  the  pools  of  the  drying-up  inundation  are 
rainbow-dyed  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  wear  a  cool,  blue 
smile  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  there  is  always  a  pro- 
cession of  quaint  inhabitants  and  animals.  The  desert, 
marshes,  and  cotton  share  the  Delta  between  them,  broken 
only  by  mud  villages  and  saints'  tombs,  till  you  come  to  a 
town  big  enough  to  have  a  cemetery  larger  than  itself.  Then 
there  may  be  a  few  mosques,  even  a  bridge. 

But  I  must  not  forget  Alexandria.  Alexandria  is  an  Italian 
city  :  its  vegetation  is  almost  Italian  ;  it  has  wild  flowers. 
Its  climate  is  almost  Italian  ;  it  has  wind  and  rain  as  well 
as  fierce  blue  skies.  Its  streets  are  almost  entirely  Italian  ; 
and  Italian  is  its  staple  language.  Even  its  ruins  are  Roman. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  mosque  of  Kait  Bey,  where  the  Pharos 
ought  to  be,  and  a  few  minarets  in  the  strip  of  old  Alexandria 
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between  the  two  forts,  you  would  not  believe  that  you  were 
in  a  city  of  Islam.  I  never  was  in  such  a  rebuilt  place. 
When  Mehemet  AH  a  century  ago  determined  to  restore 
Alexandria,  so  that  his  name  might  be  coupled  with  Alexander 
the  Great's,  the  city  had  dwindled  down  to  a  village  of  5,000 
inhabitants.  The  cutting  of  the  Mahmudiya  Canal  made 
Alexandria  the  Nile  seaport,  instead  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta. 
They  have  no  commerce  now.  To-day  Alexandria  is  a  city 
of  350,000  inhabitants,  and  the  accommodation  for  them  all 
had  to  built.  A  few  of  the  classical  ruins  are  showing,  most 
of  the  rest  lie  undisturbed  under  the  mounds  between 
Alexandria  and  Aboukir.  Another  Rome  may  await  their 
investigator.  Alexandria  consists  therefore  of  history  and 
unhistorical  buildings. 

It  is  like  the  modern  part  of  an  Italian  city  ;  it  has  even  an 
Italian  watering-place  at  Ramleh,  a  few  miles  out,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  water,  like  Mantua — a  welcome  sight  under 
the  hot  Egyptian  sky,  though  most  of  the  water  is  salt. 
The  beauty  of  these  lakes  is  enhanced  by  the  numerous 
palms  and  fruit-trees  round  them. 

Another  watery  attraction  of  Alexandria  is  the  old 
Mahmudiya  Canal.  It  is  not  really  old  ;  it  was  only  con- 
structed by  Mehemet  Ali,  but  it  looks  as  old  as  the  Bahr  Yusuf, 
which  the  Egyptians  say  was  cut  by  the  Joseph  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  while  the  banks  and  the  villas  which  adorn  them  have 
obviously  seen  better  days.  If  Egyptians  could  only  leave  well 
alone  this  would  be  an  attraction.  The  cafes  hanging  over 
the  waters  have  some  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  tea-houses 
of  Japan,  while  the  decaying  villas  give  the  effect  of  one  of 
those  delightful  back-canals  of  Venice,  which  have  palaces 
with  gardens,  if  Venice  only  had  mosques. 

Unfortunately,  Alexandria  is  a  commercial  city,  and  the 
Mahmudiya  Canal  gives,  as  it  was  designed  to  give,  water 
carriage.  So  many  an  old  villa  has  given  way  to  a  modern 
factory,  though  the  factories,  to  do  them  justice,  look  as  if 
they  would  soon  enter  into  the  general  scheme  of  decay. 
You  seldom  see  one  human  being  at  work  in  them. 

As   yet   the   old   palm-gardens,  mostly  in  the  process  of 
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destruction,  and  the  gyassas,  crawling  or  beached  along  the 
canal,  with  tall  brown  wings  or  spidery  masts  and  yards, 
keep  the  Mahmudiya  a  picture,  especially  when  the  sunset 
is  pouring  through  the  stately  sycamore  avenue  of  the  city 
bank.  I  have  even  seen  a  pasha's  dahabeah  on  it,  and  there 
are  charming  seats  round  the  spreading  trees  in  belvederes 
over  the  water,  commanding  views  of  the  great  Lake 
Mareotis. 

We  went  there  one  Sunday  afternoon,  so  we  saw  Greek 
ladies,  very  smart — Greeks  love  finery,  and  at  Alexandria 
they  can  afford  to  buy  French  clothes — promenading  along 
the  Mahmudiya.  Our  cabman  witticised  them ;  he  was 
rather  a  comical  person.  Seeing  a  lot  of  little  boys,  walking 
along  in  pairs  escorted  by  a  master,  he  gave  this  terse 
definition  :  "  School — no  papa — no  mama."  He  was  a  Copt 
of  kinds. 

Occasionally  we  passed  a  splendid  country-house  still 
kept  up  like  that  of  Prince  Toosoon,  the  Khedive's  specu- 
lative cousin.  It  had  a  beautiful  garden  in  front  of  it, 
rather  in  the  style  of  the  Villa  Lante,  with  copies  of  the 
famous  Molossian  dogs  of  Florence  at  the  entrance.  The 
cabman  insisted  on  taking  us  on  to  Nogha,  one  of  the  gay 
gardens  which  are  as  numerous  at  Alexandria  as  they  are 
lacking  at  Cairo.  The  principle  of  an  Alexandrine  garden  is 
generally  the  same.  There  is  a  wall  on  one  side,  to  keep  the 
north  wind  off,  I  expect ;  from  it  stretches  an  expanse  of 
refreshing  turf  broken  with  young  trees,  and  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  flowers.  At  Nogha  we  found  the  inevitable  police 
band  you  get  in  Italy,  making  a  jumble-sale  of  the  tune,  and 
municipal  'buses  drawn  by  mules  which  had  lured  Levantines 
to  their  fete.  For  some  reason,  I  can  hardly  explain  why, 
Levantines  at  a  picnic  always  remind  me  of  blue-bottles.  The 
comic  cabman,  since  he  was  driving  us  at  so  much  an  hour, 
suggested  a  few  things  we  might  take  in  on  the  way  home. 
I  did  not  understand  what  they  were,  but  I  let  him  have  his 
head,  and  he  proceeded  to  lose  himself.  As  it  turned  out,  it 
did  not  signify,  because  they  gave  us  our  regular  dinner 
without  a  murmur,  when  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  an  hour  and 
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a  half  late ;  and  cabs  in  Alexandria,  which  we  might  never 
visit  again,  are  absurdly  cheap  by  the  hour. 

We  saw  some  really  delightful  lake  scenery,  and  a  great 
collection  of  dust-heaps,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
evolved  from  a  sulphur  mine,  but  really  contain  ancient 
Alexandria,  whenever  the  funds  and  energy  are  forth- 
coming to  excavate  it.  This  will  never  be  till  they  want 
the  earth  to  make  another  mole,  or  to  turn  more  of  the 
eastern  harbour  into  a  garden  suburb.  After  long  wanderings 
we  entered  a  gate  representing  roughly  the  Canopic  gate  of 
the  city  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  trailed  through  endless  streets, 
bordered  with  shops  or  restaurants,  according  to  the  success 
of  the  suburb. 

Next  morning  we  went  to  the  Alexandrian  Museum.  It  was 
small.  Alexandrian  millionaires  do  not  try  to  immortalise 
themselves  by  exploiting  the  antiquities  of  such  a  favourable 
site  as  the  rich  retired  Greeks — retired  from  Manchester — 
do  at  Athens.  The  Alexandrian  Museum  has  hardly  any 
ancient  Egyptian  exhibits  except  a  few  misfits  from  the  Cairo 
Museum.  It  is  better  off  for  Roman  antiquities,  found  locally 
when  they  are  digging  foundations  for  insurance  offices — 
one  of  real  importance,  the  glorious  life-sized  basalt  bull  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  discovered  in  1895.  There  is  rather 
a  charming  collection  of  little  gods  and  jewellery,  including  a 
net  of  gold  fluff  which  once  mingled  with  a  young  girl's  hair, 
and  a  bracelet  of  matrix  emeralds  which  reminded  me  of 
Swan  &  Edgar's  jewellery  bargains.  There  is  a  frescoed 
Roman  tomb  as  fresh  and  vulgar  as  a  modern  Italian  ceiling ; 
another  as  impressionistic  as  the  New  English  Art  Club. 
There  are  Roman  portraits,  taken  from  tombs,  painted  in  wax, 
which  look  like  cheap  oil  colours,  but  are  of  high  interest 
as  showing  us  what  the  Levantine  of  that  day  looked  like, 
when  the  artist  flattered  him. 

When  Tanagra,  a  hitherto  obscure  Boeotian  city,  commenced 
that  series  of  nouveau-art  statuettes,  which  tell  us  more  about 
Greek  domestic  life  and  fashions  than  the  marbles  of 
Praxiteles — the  most  charming  plastic  portraits  which  the 
world  has  ever  known — in  the  era  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
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his  new  city  of  Alexandria  paid  them  the  flattery  of  imitation, 
and  the  best  examples  of  the  Alexandrian  school  are  preserved 
locally. 

Egypt,  the  land  whose  very  soil  embalms  the  vestiges  of 
the  past,  has  preserved  the  colours  of  these  figurines  to  an 
extent  unrivalled  in  Magna  Grecia.  Their  hues  are  extra- 
ordinarily bright — pink  and  pale  blue  seem  to  have  been  the 
mode  with  the  belles  of  Alexandria.  Many  have  lovely 
faces,  all  have  very  modern  heads  of  hair.  But  the  figurines, 
as  a  rule,  are  hardly  in  such  pure  taste,  hardly  so  refined  as 
the  best  of  Tanagra  and  Myrina.  There  are  numerous 
specimens  also  of  the  coarse  comic  terra-cottas  of  ancient- 
Greek  Egypt,  which  are  nothing  to  what  they  would  be  if 
they  belonged  to  modern-Greek  Egypt.  Fat  round  cherubs 
are  very  popular.  As  to  jewellery,  some  of  the  gold  fillets, 
with  natural  coloured  leaves  and  flowers,  recall  or  may  have 
inspired  the  charming  head-bands  of  Etruria. 

We  set  out  conscientiously  to  explore  the  classical  anti- 
quities of  Alexandria.  We  began  with  the  antique  cistern 
in  the  Rue  d'Allemagne,  not  very  far  from  the  museum. 
It  is  subterranean,  about  fifty  feet  long,  and  a  little  less  in 
width  and  height.  Its  inside  is  rather  like  a  church ;  it  has 
three  tiers  of  arches  with  stone  beams  across  each  tier,  the 
top  tier  being  pointed  and  the  columns  of  granite. 

The  Hypogeum  of  Anfushi,  near  the  Khedive's  palace, 
another  Roman  building,  is  even  less  interesting ;  but  it 
serves  to  show  the  debased  style  of  the  tombs  of  Roman 
Egypt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ruins  round  Pompey's  Pillar  and 
the  Kom-es-Shogafa  are  at  once  considerable  and  of  un- 
common interest.  The  latter,  in  spite  of  its  debased  style,  is 
by  far  the  best ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  Egypt. 

The  Serapeum  lies  almost  under  Pompey's  Pillar.  It  was 
here  that  they  found  the  black  Apis  bull,  which  is  the  glory 
of  the  museum,  in  a  niche  about  seven  feet  long,  five  feet  high, 
and  four  feet  wide,  cut  in  the  sandstone.  You  go  down  into 
a  bear-pit  twenty-five  feet  deep,  to  get  into  the  Serapeum. 
What    remains   of  it    is    chiefly   catacomb.      The   so-called 
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Catacomb  of  the  Men,  of  considerable  length,  runs  under 
Pompey's  Pillar,  divided  from  it  by  more  than  fifty  feet  of 
solid  sandstone.  The  bull  was  found  in  the  ladies'  catacomb, 
which  does  not  sound  much  more  appropriate  than  a  china 
shop.  There  is  still  a  fragment  of  the  Serapeum  near 
Pompey's  Pillar. 

The  Serapeum,  besides  being  a  temple  of  the  Bull-god,  in 
whom  the  Romans,  without  much  sense  of  humour,  saw  their 
Jupiter,  contained  half  of  the  library  of  Alexandria  ;  the  two 
hundred  thousand  volumes  taken  by  Mark  Antony  from 
Pergamus  to  present  to  Cleopatra,  were  kept  here.  One  can 
imagine  the  humiliation,  the  stupefaction  succeeded  by  wild 
fury  of  the  citizens  of  Pergamus,  for  Pergamus  had  been  the 
rival  of  Alexandria  in  its  manuscripts  of  the  classics.  So 
great  had  been  the  rivalry  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Attalid  kings  of  Pergamus,  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
forbade  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  to  Pergamus, 
in  the  hopes  of  stopping  the  reproduction  of  books  there. 
The  Attalids  met  the  situation  by  using  the  skins  of  sheep  : 
these  Pergamine  skins  were  the  origin  in  name  as  well  as 
substance  of  the  parchment  we  use  for  deeds  and  other 
documents,  which  we  wish  to  be  more  imperishable  than 
mere  gems  of  literature. 

Pompey's  Pillar  has  nothing  to  do  with  Pompey,  though 
the  Alexandrines  "  did  for  "  him,  and  might  quite  well  have 
done  him  the  tardy  justice  of  erecting  this  magnificent 
column  of  red  granite  in  his  honour,  when  they  had  realised 
that  it  would  not  offend  Caesar,  but  please  his  magnanimous 
soul.  The  granite  is  of  the  best  quality,  highly  polished, 
elegant,  and  of  good  style,  and  measures  with  its  base  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  high,  of  which  three-quarters  are  shaft.  It  is 
about  thirty  feet  round  at  the  bottom  and  fifteen  feet  and 
a  half  at  the  top,  and  as  you  approach  it  from  the  decent 
parts  of  the  city,  where  foreigners  are  hotelled,  it  looks  mag- 
nificent, soaring  against  the  sunset.  It  was  put  up  by 
a  quite  unimportant  person  named  Pompey,  in  honour  of 
Diocletian,  who  had  captured  Alexandria  and  murdered  all 
his   enemies   among   the   citizens.     El-Makrizi  says  that   it 
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stood  In  a  colonnade  of  four  hundred  columns  which  con- 
tained the  Pergamine  Library,  destroyed  by  the  fanatical 
Omar.  At  present  it  is  surrounded  by  a  garden,  rather 
pleasing,  though  its  vegetation  is  almost  entirely  mesenbryan- 
themum,  vulgarly  called  pig's-face.  There  are  many  levels  in 
the  garden,  and  many  remains  of  catacombs,  bottle  cisterns, 
wells,  and  so  on,  with  a  couple  of  Ptolemaic  sphinxes  to 
guard  the  column,  like  the  lions  of  Trafalgar  Square.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  only  outstanding  monument  here 
is  Pompey  Minor's  pillar. 

The  Kom-es-Shogafa  is  a  Roman  rival  of  the  Tombs  of 
Thebes  or  Memphis.  We  went  through  a  hoarding  into  a 
Golgotha.  I  knew  what  the  original  Golgotha  must  have 
been  like  directly  I  stood  on  that  hill  of  desolation.  We 
went  down  by  a  staircase  that  recalled  the  descent  to  Joseph's 
Well  at  Cairo  till  we  found  ourselves  in  a  room  supported  by 
four  columns,  carved  out  of  virgin  rock,  with  branches  sup- 
porting the  roof.  It  looked  like  the  larder  ;  there  were  bones 
on  the  ledges,  and  amphorae  for  wine-jars  ;  but  it  was  more 
likely  the  banqueting-hall,  which,  I  suppose,  was  what  the 
Ghaffir  meant  to  imply  when  he  gave  it  the  terse  Arab 
definition  of  "  Animal  and  human  feast-chamber."  Close  by 
there  was  a  good  well  with  a  stair,  in  a  chamber  surrounded 
by  tombs.  Tombs  radiated  from  every  side  of  the  rotunda 
on  this  floor.     The  staircase  had  an  admirably  cut  cupola. 

As  we  entered  the  beautiful  pronaos  we  saw  carved  above 
our  heads  a  scollop-shell  a  yard  long,  emblematic,  I  suppose, 
of  the  Long  Pilgrimage.  The  art  of  that  pronaos  would  not 
please  the  purist,  but  it  was  meant  to  be  very  grand.  It  is 
like  a  sculptured  Etruscan  tomb  where  expense  was  no 
object,  and  carved  on  a  shield  is  the  gorgon's  head,  like  the 
man  in  the  sun  which  we  have  on  the  modern  Arms  and  so 
many  of  the  ancient  coins  of  Sicily. 

The  authorities,  who  are  responsible  for  the  presentation  of 
this  tomb  to  the  public,  have  a  somewhat  histrionic  taste. 
There  is  a  staircase  dropping  down  into  it  between  graceful 
Egyptian  columns,  underneath  which  flows  a  stream  of 
clear  water  of  some  depth.     Electric  lights  have  been  intro- 
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duced  under  this  water  with  the  happiest  effect — there  is 
nothing  to  equal  it  at  Earl's  Court.  I  should  have  said  that 
the  man  who  built  this  tomb  had  certainly  seen  the  splendid 
Etruscan  tombs  of  Caere,  if  there  did  not  seem  to  be  equally 
good  evidence  that  he  had  seen  the  tombs  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  for  that  altar  tomb  in  the  wall,  with  its  lions  at  head 
and  foot,  looked  like  a  work  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
situation  was  saved  by  there  being  canopic  jars  under  the  bier 
— the  jars  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  receive  the  parts  of  the 
body  which  would  not  embalm.  The  mixture  of  styles 
on  that  tomb  was  only  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Etruscan  ;  the  carvings  were  spirited  and  effective.  They 
were  almost  coarse  in  execution,  but  the  sandstone  was  of  a 
charming  colour  ;  and  as  one  looked  back  on  it  from  the  tomb- 
door,  and  through  the  Ptolemaic  columns,  the  effect  of  that 
staircase,  with  the  electric  lights  shining  like  lilies  through  its 
conduits  of  clear  running  water,  was  magical. 

We  stepped  from  that  chamber  into  a  corridor  of  tombs 
on  the  Saracenic  plan.  Clear  water  was  flowing  everywhere, 
clear  as  crystal.  It  seemed  a  profanation  when  the  Ghaffir, 
a  Nubian,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  blacked,  lighted  a 
fresh  cigarette  from  the  stump  of  the  old  one  and  threw  the 
paper  saturated  by  his  lips  into  its  pure  current.  Here  there 
was  another  handsome  tomb  with  three  lunettes  divided  by 
three  columns.  Catacombs  radiated  from  the  main  tomb 
all  round — some  had  never  had  the  marble  slabs  which  closed 
them  removed,  and  the  names  scribbled  on  them  in  red  chalk 
were  the  names  of  the  occupants,  whose  relations  would  not 
go  to  the  expense  of  having  them  engraved,  but  just  wrote 
them.  After  all,  what  did  it  signify  in  the  days  before  electric 
light?  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  ancients  had  nothing 
better  than  the  light  emitted  by  fibres  soaked  in  olive  oil, 
when  they  went  to  all  this  trouble  over  their  tombs.  Their 
ideas  of  cause  and  effect  must  have  been  different  from  ours, 
or  they  could  never  have  taken  so  much  trouble  about  these 
obscure  passages.  Some  of  the  carvings  of  this  tomb  were 
only  half  finished.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  experts  say 
that  the  chief  sepulchres  in  the  tomb  were  never  occupied, 
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though  hundreds  of  dependants  seem  to  have  been  buried 
round.  As  there  is  so  much  moisture  there  are  some  horrible 
decaying  bones. 

I  am  glad  to  have  seen  this  tomb.  The  famous  mortuary 
galleries  of  Pal'azzolo  Acreide  in  Sicily  may  have  been 
something  like  this  when  they  were  made. 

When  we  emerged  from  that  fantastic  and  complete 
mausoleum  of  a  wealthy  Alexandrine  in  the  city's  prime, 
we  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  poverty  and  vulgarity 
of  the  quarter  which  surrounded  it.  It  was  a  tangled  mass 
of  puff-bread,  onions,  small  cucumbers,  cocoa-nuts,  monkey- 
nuts,  fried  fish,  sugar  cane,  and  tarbooshes.  Its  one  splash 
of  colour  was  the  approach  to  a  low  theatre  with  its  furious 
posters. 

I  should  imagine  that  St.  Menas,  a  few  hours  from 
Alexandria,  which  Mr.  Ewald  Falls  calls  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Lourdes,  must  be  more  interesting  than  any  of 
the  Egyptian  remains  round  Alexandria.  He  quotes  Severus 
as  saying  that  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Menas  was  more  splendid 
than  any  similar  building  in  ancient  Christian  Egypt,  not  even 
excepting  Alexandria.  Very  few  explorers  had  ever  visited 
it  before  Mr.  Falls  and  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Kaufmann  in  the 
summer  of  1905  halted  there  in  the  course  of  a  thirty-days' 
camel  trip  in  the  Auladali  desert,  because  Mr.  Kaufmann 
was  suffering  so  from  malnutrition. 

They  discovered  the  long-lost  city — a  marble  city  buried 
in  the  desert  sand — by  Mr.  Falls  noticing  the  relief  of  a 
camel's  head  on  a  kom,  with  fragments  of  broken  pottery.  He 
ran  back  to  Mr.  Kaufmann,  crying  out,  "This,  Charley,  ought 
to  be  the  lost  city  !  "  The  discovery  was  made  in  the  summer, 
but  Mr.  Kaufmann  was  so  ill  that  they  could  not  stay  there. 
However,  they  went  back  five  months  later,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Ministry  and  the  support  of  the  Khedive,  and  ex- 
cavated the  famous  basilica  of  Arcadius.  The  Bedawin 
were  at  first  hostile  to  the  operations,  because  they  thought 
a  big  European  city  would  come  there,  and  that  the  excavators 
were  digging  for  the  closure,  guarded  by  big  thick  snakes, 
which  they  themselves  had  always  been  trying  to  find.    But  the 
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Bedawin  afterwards  became  their  devoted  workmen.  The 
results  of  the  excavation  I  must  give  in  Mr.  Falls's  own  words 
from  a  beautifully  illustrated  article  in  the  Cairo  Sphinx. 

Extract  from  "The  Sphinx,"  January  16,  1909 

"  At  the  same  time  work  began  on  the  large  apse  in  the 
centre.  It  was  hard  work  before  the  white,  resplendent 
basilica  of  Arcadius,  supported  by  fifty  marble  columns,  came 
to  light.  At  the  end  of  this  huge  building,  according  to  the 
old  Arab  manuscript,  lay  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  the  marble 
grave  of  the  patron  of  the  Lybian  desert  and  of  Alexandria. 
And,  indeed,  one  day  in  January  1906,  on  the  /very  spot, 
the  entrance  of  a  sort  of  cellar  was  discovered,  so  small 
that  scarcely  one  man  could  enter.  It  took  over  a  month 
to  open  a  fine  subterranean  portico  which  leads  deep  under 
the  church,  and  our  satisfaction  was  great  when  first  we 
deciphered  on  the  walls  near  the  crypt  the  Greek  acclamations 
of  the  pilgrims,  '  Father,  help  us,  The  Lord  may  help,'  and 
so  forth. 

"The  principal  features  of  further  work  were  then  as  follows  : 
After  the  complete  clearing  of  the  basilica  of  Arcadius  and 
the  connecting  of  the  elder  basilica  with  the  holy  well,  the 
crypt,  and  the  tomb,  the  baptistery  of  Menas  city  was 
excavated.  In  1906  and  1907  a  part  of  the  monastery  and 
one  of  the  cemeteries  of  Karm  Abou  Mina,  with  a  fine  old 
basilica  on  the  north-east,  were  opened,  and  also  many 
interesting  cisterns,  private  houses,  etc. 

"  Our  last  concluding  finds  in  determining  this  city,  the 
real  Lourdes  of  ancient  Egypt,  to  which  once  journeyed  the 
imperial  daughter  of  Byzane,  to  be  cured  of  leprosy,  were  the 
baths  for  the  sick  and  the  afflicted.  A  group  of  them,  con- 
nected with  large  thermce  and  hypokaustea,  lay  in  a  fine 
marble  basilica  ;  and  in  this  church  are  yet  to  be  seen  the 
two  small  tanks  where  the  holy  water  was  dispensed  to  the 
pilgrims.  '  Take  of  Menas  beautiful  water,'  says  a  Greek 
hexameter  inscribed  by  a  traveller  from  Smyrna,  '  and  pain 
will  leave  you.' " 
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All  this  is  specially  interesting,  because  Egypt  has  hardly 
any  Christian  ruins  of  pre-Byzantine  times  which  are  not 
inconspicuous  and  ruinous,  though  she  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  Christianity. 

Modern  Alexandrians  are  often  like  the  portraits  that  come 
out  of  Ptolemaic  tombs,  showing  how  little  the  type  of 
villany  has  changed.  It  looks  extra  odd  in  Alexandria, 
where  there  are  police  regulating  the  traffic  like  they  do 
in  London,  though  they  wear  white  clothes  in  May — a  thing 
which  I  should  not  like  to  do  in  that  climate  after  sundown  ; 
I  always  took  an  overcoat  if  I  was  going  to  be  out  after  tea. 

Alexandria  has  a  beautiful  bay  between  the  fort  of  Silsileh 
and  the  fort  of  Kait  Bey,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pharos.  But  it  is  rather  spoiled  by  a  public  garden 
of  land  reclaimed  from  its  waters,  which  is  innocent  of  one 
blade  of  green,  and  has  not  yet  got  beyond  the  dust-heap 
stage.  Otherwise,  from  its  bold  crescent  it  would  be  like 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  Lochias  standing  for  Posilippo  and 
Kait  Bey's  fort  for  the  Castel  del  Uovo.  Once  in  a  way 
you  see  a  European  driving  through  this  "  park  "  in  a  dog- 
cart, with  a  native  coachman,  whose  jet-black  hands  and  face 
make  a  fine  contrast  to  his  snow-white  clothes  and  puggarree  ; 
but  generally  there  is  nothing  more  exciting  than  a  boy 
riding  on  a  donkey,  sitting  just  over  its  rudder,  and  the  usual 
street  Arabs,  with  long  robes  and  bare  feet,  gambling  with 
the  straitened  means  at  their  disposal.  Our  hotel  com- 
manded a  view  of  this  eastern  bay.  Our  bedroom  had  a 
pleasant  arcaded  balcony  which  tempted  us  to  dwell  on  it. 
Cleopatra's  palace  might  have  stood  on  this  very  spot,  with 
the  theatre  behind  it,  and  the  museum  or  hall  of  culture, 
which  contained  the  famous  library,  behind  that  and  a  little 
to  the  left. 

But  Cleopatra  is  as  completely  forgotten  in  Alexandria 
as  elsewhere  in  Egypt  now.  Nobody  tries  to  show  you  the 
place  where  she  sported  with  Mark  Antony  or  committed 
suicide  over  him  ;  indeed,  when  you  are  in  this  part  of  the 
town,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ocular  evidence  of  Kait  Bey's 
fort  rising  white  against  the  blue  sky  and  blue  sea,  on  the 
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point  between  the  two  harbours,  and  a  row  of  minarets  in 
the  town  which  has  grown  up  on  the  Heptastadium  built 
by  the  great  Alexander  (or  another)  to  connect  the  island 
of  the  Pharos  with  the  mainland,  one  might  not  be  in  Egypt 
at  all. 

And  in  Kait  Bey's  fort,  if  it  were  not  for  the  mosque, 
which  is  its  most  conspicuous  building,  one  might  well  be  in 
Sicily  standing  on  the  castle  of  Maniace  looking  over  the 
waters  of  the  great  harbour  where  Athens  fell.  The  fort 
looks  best  from  the  outside  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  hardly  worth 
while  to  take  the  trouble  to  get  the  permesso  for  entering  it, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  the  site  of  the  lighthouse  of  the 
Ptolemies,  the  famous  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  which,  till  it 
was  thrown  down  by  the  elements  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  rose  in  receding  tiers  of  pure  white  marble.  It  was 
square,  and  each  storey  diminished  in  size,  with  a  gallery 
running  round  it  to  occupy  the  unused  area.  Inside,  you 
mounted  to  the  top,  as  you  used  to  in  the  fallen  campanile 
at  Venice,  by  a  ramp  instead  of  stairs.  Horses  and  chariots 
could  ascend  it.  It  stood  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years, 
and,  when  the  water  is  very  clear  and  calm,  boatmen  rowing 
to  Kait  Bey's  fort  claim  to  have  seen  its  marbles  bearded 
with  seaweed.  I  could  see  no  trace  of  them  from  the  roof 
of  the  fort,  though  the  day  was  favourable,  and  I  am  familiar, 
from  Syracuse,  with  submerged  fragments  of  masonry.  It 
is  said  that  the  Pharos,  when  its  time  came,  simply  fell  into 
the  sea  from  the  rock  where  the  fort  now  stands. 

The  bazars  of  Alexandria  are  disappointing,  except  for 
buying  Arab  cottons,  though  parts  of  them  are  sufficiently 
Oriental  and  fascinating  to  those  who  have  never  seen  the 
bazars  of  places  like  Cairo  and  Tunis. 

The  few  old  houses  which  remain  of  the  mediaeval 
Alexandria — mansions  like  you  get  at  Rosetta,  built  of  burnt 
brick  with  loggias  of  ancient  columns — are  near  Kait  Bey's 
fort.  Here,  too,  on  the  point  between  the  two  harbours,  is 
the  khedivial  palace  of  Ras-el-Tin,  where  the  Prince  of 
Egypt  holds  levees  for  Alexandrians.  It  is  a  plain  barrack, 
with  a  gingerbread   Egyptian    gate.      It   has   rather  a  nice 
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view,  and  a  garden,  where  his  band  were  struggling  with 
MatcJiiche,  when  I  went  to  see  it. 

The  guide  was  very  funny.  He  pointed  out  a  sort  of 
guard-room  occupied  by  custom-house  officials.  "  Contraband 
people  live  here,"  he  said,  and  with  another  wave  of  his 
hand  he  indicated  a  boat-house  belonging  to  the  rowing 
enthusiasts  of  Alexandria.  "  Club  for  small  boats,"  he  said. 
The  new  Pharos  of  Alexandria  stands  here.  When  I  pointed 
out  to  Miss  Norma  Lorimer  that  the  same  wild,  mauve- 
blossomed  geranium  was  growing  up  it  as  we  saw  on  the 
lighthouse  of  Carthage,  he  said  :  "  Yes,  nicey  view."  But 
his  English  was  better  than  his  French,  because  I  do  not 
to  this  day  know  what  he  meant  by  <(  Hey  chassent  dix  huit 
good  for  manger." 

Close  to  the  Khedive's  Palace  are  the  forts  of  Alexandria, 
which  stood  a  short  bombardment  from  the  British  fleet 
during  the  rebellion  of  Arabi  Pasha.  The  clearing  up  after 
the  battle  is  not  finished  yet  ;  there  are  still  remains  of 
pounded  bastions  and  English  shells  half  buried  in  the  sand. 
The  fortifications  have  not  been  kept  up  at  all. 

To  turn  from  Arabi  Bey,  who  is  living  in  Egypt  now,  an 
unconsidered  nonentity,  to  Alexander  the  Great,  you  get 
a  rude  shock  when  you  find  that  the  place  where  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Greeks,  the  world's  chief  conqueror,  was  buried, 
has  had  to  sacrifice  its  site  to  a  mosque  where  the  ladies 
of  the  Khedivial  family  are  entombed.  It  is  a  poor  little 
new  thing  called  Nebi  Danil,  a  sort  of  shoddy  Brighton 
Pavilion.  Our  guide-book  informed  us  that  no  Christians 
were  admitted,  but  the  custodian  let  us  in  glibly ;  he  did 
not  even  trouble  us  to  put  on  overshoes  to  walk  into  the 
two  rooms  where  tall  plaster  tombs — two  or  three  deckers  in 
the  Turkish  style,  with  pillars  at  head  and  foot,  covered 
with  Arabic  writing,  gilt  and  bright  blue— marked  the 
substitution  of  Khedivial  lady  corpses  for  that  of  the  in- 
vincible Alexander. 

There  is  a  glorious  sarcophagus,  discovered,  I  think,  at 
Sidon,  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Constantinople,  which  the 
Turkish  officials  describe  as  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
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though  archaeologists  consider  it  certain  that  it  was  the  tomb, 
not  of  Alexander,  but  of  one  of  his  generals.  It  possesses 
inestimable  value  of  a  twofold  kind.  For  not  only  is  it 
the  finest  sarcophagus  in  the  world  in  the  point  of  sculpture, 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  but 
it  contains  a  portrait  of  Alexander  executed  by  a  sculptor 
who  was  his  contemporary. 

It  is  mortifying  to  admit  the  contention  of  the  archaeolo- 
gists. It  would  be  so  infinitely  interesting  to  think  that 
the  world  still  possessed,  and  had  before  its  eyes,  the  very 
tomb  in  which  the  greatest  of  all  its  rulers  was  laid  to  rest. 


CHAPTER   XIX 
Some  Reflections  on  the  Forgotten  Cleopatra 

EVEN  Cleopatra  was.  a  fly  on  the  wheel.  For  if  one 
regards  her  as  an  instrument  of  Providence,  sent  to 
deliver  the  world  from  the  prodigal  and  profligate  hands  of 
Antony  into  the  strong,  well-ordered,  temperate  grasp  of 
Augustus,  one  has  to  remember  that  Augustus  bound  the 
world  hand  and  foot  for  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  later  monsters,  who  made  it  their  sport,  like 
evil  gods,  from  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 

If  Antony  had  conquered  Octavian,  would  there  have  been 
any  Roman  Empire  ? 

And  what  would  Caesarion  have  done,  when  he  grew  to 
manhood,  if  Octavian  had  spared  him,  Caesarion,  the  son  of 
one  who  disputes  with  Alexander  and  Napoleon  the  honour 
of  being  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived — Caius  Julius 
Caesar — and  the  woman  whom  history  has  taken  as  its  type 
of  physical  splendour. 

As  Professor  Mahaffy  says  :  "  History  preserves  an  obstinate 
silence  about  Caesarion.  It  is  a  case  like  that  of  the  son  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Roxane,  whose  life  is  hidden  from 
us,  though  his  titles  to  fame  are  not  only  his  superb  origin, 
but  the  gigantic  heritage  of  which  he  was  defrauded,  and  the 
captivity  and  early  death  to  which  his  bitterest  foe  consigned 
him.  Yet,  who  had  better  claims  to  be  known  of  all  men 
than  the  young  Alexander  ?  So  it  is  with  Caesarion.  He 
had  reached  an  age  when  several  of  his  dynasty  had  not 
only  sat  upon  the  throne,  but  led  armies,  begotten  children, 
and  engaged  in  councils  of  state.  Yet  not  one  word  of  his 
appearance,  of  his  habits,  of  his  betrothal  in  marriage  to  any 
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princess,  is  recorded.  We  are  only  told  by  Dion  that,  upon 
their  final  return  to  Alexandria,  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
had  his  eldest  son  Antyllus  (Antonius),  and  her  eldest, 
Caesarion,  declared  ephebi,  that  the  populace  might  regard 
them  as  men,  fit  to  rule  if  any  casualty  removed  their 
parents.  This,  he  adds,  was  the  cause  of  both  their  deaths 
at  Octavian's  hands." 

In  the  same  way,  modern  Egypt  knows  nothing  of  Cleo- 
patra. The  traveller  on  the  Nile  never  hears  of  her  except 
when  he  is  at  Denderah,  looking  at  the  conventionalised 
relief,  which  stands  for  her  portrait,  on  the  back  wall  of  the 
beautiful  temple  founded  or  restored  by  her  liberality,  of 
which  Mahaffy  sarcastically  remarks :  "  The  artist  had  probably 
never  seen  the  queen,  and,  if  he  had,  it  would  not  have 
produced  the  slightest  alteration  in  his  drawing." 

But  to  picture  to  ourselves  one  of  the  acknowledged 
beauties  of  the  world  and  of  all  time,  we  have  to  rely  on  the 
Denderah  relief  and  on  her  coins. 

While  agreeing  with  Professor  Mahaffy  on  the  short- 
comings of  the  Denderah  relief  as  a  portrait,  it  is  worth  while 
to  analyse  its  features,  which  are  those  of  the  voluptuous, 
Semitic  women  who  please  the  Arabs  as  courtesans,  with 
long  eyes,  a  well-formed  hawk  nose,  and  a  curved  smile. 

The  coin  is  more  likely  to  be  truthful  because  it  is  not 
beautiful,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Ptolemies  would  not  have 
been  lenient  to  an  artist  who  exaggerated  her  defects. 
Here  the  head  is  of  a  masculine,  athletic  type,  with  a 
straight,  rather  turned-up  nose,  a  large  mouth  with  a  confi- 
dent smile,  and  a  very  firm  chin. 

Mahaffy  considers  that  Shakespeare  is  responsible  for  our 
stereotyped  idea  of  Cleopatra,  and  that,  although  the  deriva- 
tion was  before  the  poets  mind,  and  he  may  simply  have 
meant  Egyptian  when  he  wrote  gipsy — still,  the  gipsy  type 
must  also  have  been  before  his  mind,  and  made  him  write  : 
* '  His  goodly  eyes  now  turn  the  office  and  devotion  of  their 
view  upon  a  tawny  front';  and  again,  'To  cool  a  gipsy's 
lust '  ;  and  again,  IV.,  xii.,  28, '  Like  a  right  gipsy.'  " 

"  The    Egyptian    portrait,"    says    Mahaffy,   "  is    likely   to 
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confirm  in  the  spectators  mind  the  impression  derived  from 
Shakespeare's  play,  that  Cleopatra  was  a  swarthy  Egyptian, 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  fair  Roman  ladies,  and  suggesting 
a  wide  difference  of  race.  She  was  no  more  an  Egyptian 
than  she  was  an  Indian,  but  a  pure  Macedonian,  of  a  race 
akin  to,  and  perhaps  fairer  than,  the  Greeks."  And  he 
reminds  us  that  Plutarch  expressly  says  "  that  it  was  not  in 
peerless  beauty  that  her  fascination  lay,  but  in  the  combina- 
tion of  more  than  average  beauty  with  many  other  personal 
attractions." 

In  the  Denderah  portrait  Cleopatra  is  represented  as  Isis. 
She  has  a  slender  figure,  though  this  is  conventionalised,  and 
\vc  should  consider  the  way,  in  which  it  is  displayed,  wanting 
in  all  decency.  The  figure  of  Caesarion  hardly  comes  up  to 
his  mother's  thigh. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  absence  of  beauty  in 
Cleopatra's  face  is  not  due  to  any  inability  in  the  sculptor 
to  express  beauty ;  for,  though  the  reliefs  of  Denderah 
belong  to  a  late  period,  there  is  hardly  any  temple  where 
the  faces  in  the  sculpture  are  more  charming. 

Who  was  Cleopatra  ?  She  was  Cleopatra  VI.,  for  she 
had  five  predecessors  of  the  same  name  who  shared  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
and  born  about  68  B.C.  She  married  both  her  brothers, 
Ptolemy  XIV.,  who  was  older,  and  Ptolemy  XV.,  who  was 
younger  than  herself.  Ptolemy  XIV.  was  drowned  in  an 
attack  upon  Julius  Caesar.  She  had  her  younger  brother 
and  her  beautiful  sister  Arsinoe  (whom  she  had  already  sent 
to  Rome  fettered,  to  grace  Caesar's  triumph  in  her  chains) 
put  to  death  by  Antony.  All  the  world  knows  that  she 
was  the  mistress  of  Mark  Antony,  but  not  every  one  re- 
members that  she  lived  with  Julius  Caesar  as  his  mistress 
almost  from  the  day  that  he  landed  in  Egypt  to  the  day  of 
his  death  three  years  afterwards,  and  that  she  aspired  to  be 
the  mistress  of  Octavian  when  he  conquered  Antony  at 
Actium.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  all  three,  and  she  had 
been  the  ward  of  Pompey  ;  and,  if  fame  be  true,  the  mistress 
of  his  son. 
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And,  finally,  she  was  the  last  Queen  of  Egypt — the  last 
of  a  succession  of  queens  who  had  ruled  or  shared  the 
ruler's  throne  for  four  thousand  years.  With  her  came  to 
an  end  a  kingdom  in  which  the  civilisation  of  the  world  had 
begun,  and  which  bade  fair  to  be  eternal. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  have  passed  since  then.  But 
still  there  is  no  other  kingdom  whose  years  are  more  than  a 
span  in  respect  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Ptolemies. 

In  47  B.C.,  soon  after  the  murder  of  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar 
landed  at  Alexandria  with  800  horse,  3,200  infantry,  and 
15  warships  belonging  to  Rhodes  and  other  ports  of  Asia 
Minor. 

The  famous  papyrus  has  died  right  out  in  Egypt.  There 
might  come  a  time,  not  very  distant,  if  the  English  withdrew, 
when  not  one  kanto  of  cotton  would  find  its  way  from  all  Egypt 
to  the  wharves  of  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  ;  but  there  has 
always  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  plentiful  crop  of  treachery  ; 
and,  as  the  last  millenium  before  Christianity  was  drawing 
to  its  close,  Egyptian  treachery  came  within  an  ace  of 
murdering  Julius  Caesar  as  well  as  Pompey  the  Great. 

It  would  have  been  the  very  climax  of  irony  if  the  two 
great  rivals,  who  had  first  shared  the  world  between  them, 
and  then  fought  to  see  which  should  have  the  whole,  had  both 
been  killed  like  dogs  by  traitors,  with  no  force  but  treachery, 
at  Alexandria. 

These  Alexandrians  intended  to  serve  Caesar  as  they  had 
served  Pompey,  when  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  dash 
down  to  Egypt  after  his  defeated  rival,  relying  on  a  force 
which  was  adequate  only  if  the  prestige  of  the  Roman  arms 
prevented  the  Egyptians  from  interfering. 

But  the  Egyptians  of  that  day  were  strangely  like  the 
Egyptians  of  to-day ;  they  were  too  ignorant,  too  inflated 
with  conceit  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  assassination  of  a  few 
of  the  ruling  race,  stranded  in  Egypt  without  a  sufficient 
bodyguard,  could  have  no  effect  on  the  autonomy  of  Egypt, 
but  could  only  lead  to  condign  punishment  and  greater 
political  restrictions. 
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They  chanced  not  to  succeed  in  the  second  assassination, 
and  they  chanced  to  be  dealing  with  Caesar,  the  most  clement 
of  the  conquerors  of  antiquity.  So  they  escaped,  as  they  so 
often  have  escaped,  the  penalty.  One  cannot  help  wishing, 
as  one  reads  the  episode,  that  they  had  been  dealing  with 
Sylla,  for  the  lesson  which  he  would  have  taught  them  was 
needed  in  Egypt.  He  would  have  made  even  the  Nile  run 
red.  As  Caesar  had  only  brought  about  4,000  men  and  15 
warships  with  him,  the  army  of  20,000  desperadoes,  which 
held  Alexandria,  and  the  72  ships  lying  ready  in  the  harbour 
constituted  a  sufficient  force  to  overwhelm  him.  But  Caesar 
threw  himself  into  the  fortified  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  another  legion  by  sea  and  the  army 
led  by  Mithridates  on  land.  Assaults  and  treachery  alter- 
nated ;  the  one  assault  which  succeeded  was  Cleopatra's. 
She  and  her  brother-husband  both  "  appealed  unto  Caesar." 
She  imagined  that  her  agent  was  betraying  her.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  him  not  betraying  her.  She  made  her 
way  into  the  palace.  According  to  tradition,  she  was  carried 
in  on  the  back  of  a  slave,  in  a  bundle  of  bedding.  Once 
there  her  position,  with  a  man  so  made  for  love  as  Caesar, 
was  secure.  She  became  his  mistress,  and  remained  his 
mistress  till  the  end  of  his  life.  From  that  time  forward, 
even  in  the  periods  he  passed  at  Rome,  he  was  seldom 
without  her.  By  her  he  had  a  son,  Caesarion.  Against  her, 
during  this  great  epoch  of  her  life,  we  have  nothing  recorded. 
Much  has  been  written  against  Cleopatra  ;  she  had  the  faults 
of  her  race  and  her  time  ;  but  it  may  be  that,  like  the  mistress 
of  the  victor  of  the  Nile,  she  was  capable  of  rising  above 
herself  when  living  with  a  hero. 

Mr.  Phillip  Sergeant,  her  latest  biographer,  in  his  "  Cleo- 
patra of  Egypt,"  l  dismisses  as  improbable  the  idea  that  she 
arrived  in  Rome  in  time  for  Caesar's  triumph  over  Gaul, 
Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Numidia,  which  was  in  June  B.C.  46. 
He  thinks  it  more  likely  that  she  arrived  in  the  summer 
of  B.C.  45.  She  was  certainly  in  Rome  at  the  time  with 
her  boy-husband  and   brother,  Ptolemy  XV.,  and  probably 
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Caesarion,  her  son  by  Julius  Caesar,  whom  his  father  might 
naturally  want  to  see.  She  was  lodged  in  a  villa  of  Caesar's 
on  the  Janiculum,  near  the  modern  Villa  Doria.  She  was 
much  courted  by  Caesar's  party  ;  but  Cicero,  who  tried  to 
borrow  some  books  from  the  library  of  Alexandria  through 
her,  was  put  off  with  fair  words,  and  wrote  of  her  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Sergeant : 

"  I  detest  the  Queen  ;  and  the  voucher  for  her  promises, 
Hammonios,  knows  that  I  have  good  cause  for  saying  so. 
What  she  promised,  indeed,  were  all  things  of  the  learned 
sort  and  suitable  to  my  character — such  as  I  could  avow  even 
in  a  public  meeting.  As  for  Sara,  besides  finding  him  an 
unprincipled  rascal,  I  also  found  him  inclined  to  give  himself 
airs  toward  me.  I  only  saw  him  once  at  my  house  ;  and 
when  I  asked  him  politely  what  I  could  do  for  him,  he  said 
that  he  had  come  in  hopes  of  seeing  Atticus.  The  Queen's 
insolence,  too,  when  she  was  living  in  Caesar's  transtiberine 
villa  I  cannot  recall  without  a  pang.  So  I  won't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  lot.  They  think  not  so  much  that  I 
have  no  spirit  as  that  I  have  scarcely  any  proper  pride 
at  all." 

Caesar's  living  with  her  was  resented,  though  the  adulteries 
of  the  wives  of  Pompey,  Crassus,  Lepidus,  Hortensius,  and 
others  were  notorious,  and  the  austere  Brutus  himself  was 
openly  profligate  without  disgusting  the  public.  An  Egyptian 
woman  was  thought  as  contaminating  at  Rome  then  as  a 
Jewess  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And  Caesar  erected  a 
statue  to  Cleopatra,  beside  the  goddesses,  in  the  temple  he 
dedicated  to  his  ancestress  Venus. 

When  Caesar  was  murdered  Cleopatra  for  a  moment 
entertained  hopes  that,  as  he  had  no  other  son,  Caesarion 
would  be  declared  his  heir.  But  when  Caesar's  will  was  read 
it  expressly  named  Octavian,  and  Cleopatra,  fearing  for  their 
personal  safety,  smuggled  herself  and  her  son  off  to  Egypt 
somehow. 

The  Palace  of  the  Ptolemies  stood  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  shore  of  the  eastern  bay  of  Alexandria.  The  Pharos  stood 
where  the  grand  old  fifteenth-century  fort  of  Kait  Bey  juts  out 
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between  the  eastern  and  western  bays.  The  royal  harbour 
lay  near  the  eastern  arm  of  the  eastern  bay  close  to  Silsileh. 
To  secure  the  landing  of  the  relieving  force,  it  was  necessary 
for  Caesar  to  be  master  of  the  fortifications  round  the  Pharos. 
It  was  here  that  he  was  surprised,  and  only  saved  his  life  by 
swimming.  He  lost  the  Pharos  again  and  won  it  again  before 
he  was  finally  made  master  of  Alexandria  by  the  arrival  of 
his  other  legion  and  Mithridates.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
chief  tradition  of  the  life  of  Caesar  and  Cleopatra  in  Egypt 
which  concerns  the  world  has  neither  been  proved  nor  dis- 
proved. We  do  know  that  to  prevent  their  being  employed 
against  his  reinforcements,  Caisar  ordered  the  seventy-two 
Egyptian  ships  lying  in  the  harbour  to  be  set  on  fire.  The 
tradition  is  that  the  fire  spread,  and  consumed  the  famous 
Library  of  Alexandria,  and  that  Cleopatra,  to  repair  the 
ravage,  afterwards  persuaded  Antony  to  transfer  to  Alexandria 
the  two  hundred  thousand  manuscripts  of  the  Library  of 
Pergamus.  The  chief  argument  against  the  report  is  that 
Cicero,  who  was  a  great  gossip,  and  no  lover  of  Caesar,  and, 
more  than  any  Roman  interested  in  the  immortal  literature 
of  Greece  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Alexandria,  does  mention 
the  library,  and  does  not  mention  this.  We  have  seen  that 
he  knew  Cleopatra,  and  tried  to  get  some  books  from  the 
Library  of  Alexandria  through  her.  Surely  in  such  a  context 
he  must  have  mentioned  the  destruction  of  the  library  by 
Caesar,  if  it  had  happened.  Instead  of  this  he  tells  us  that  he 
found  her  haughty  ;  he  says  nothing  about  her  beauty  or 
fascinations. 

In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavian  against  Caesar's 
murderers  she  refused  supplies  to  the  latter,  though,  with 
Oriental  diplomacy,  she  pleaded  famine  and  pestilence  as  the 
reason  of  her  refusal.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  41  B.C., 
Antony  advanced  into  Asia  Minor,  and  sent  for  Cleopatra  to 
appear  before  him,  to  prove  that  she  had  not  aided  Cassius. 
Dellius,  the  envoy  whom  he  sent,  saw  at  a  glance  the  hold 
that  the  Egyptian  queen  was  likely  to  have  upon  the  passions 
of  Antony,  and  assuring  her  that  she  would  have  nothing  to 
fear,  paid  assiduous  court  to  her. 
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The  meeting  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  Cilicia  has  become 
a  proverb  of  the  luxury  and  splendour  and  dissipation  of 
the  last  days  of  the  Egyptian  Kingdom  and  the  Roman 
Republic.  Plutarch's  pages  glow  with  it  ;  Shakespeare  was 
inspired  by  it. 

Acting  upon  Dellius's  hints,  Cleopatra  did  not  hurry  to 
Antony  or  approach  him  as  a  suppliant,  but  made  herself 
as  covetable  as  she  could  with  wealth  and  splendour  and 
every  meretricious  device  for  the  enhancement  of  her  beauty. 
At  last  she  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cydnus,  twelve 
miles  below  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  where  Antony  lay. 
This  is  how  Plutarch,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  describes 
her  progress  up  the  river  : 

"  Cleopatra,  as  if  in  mockery,  sailed  up  the  river  in  a  vessel 
with  a  gilded  stern,  with  sails  of  purple  outspread,  and  with 
silver  oars  moving  in  time  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  pipes 
and  harps.  She  herself,  decked  like  Aphrodite  in  a  picture, 
lay  under  an  awning  bespangled  with  gold,  while  boys  like 
painted  cupids  stood  on  either  side  fanning  her.  At  the 
helm  and  by  the  rigging  stood  her  most  beautiful  slave- 
women  in  the  guise  of  Nereids  and  Graces.  Marvellous 
odours  from  many  censers  spread  to  the  banks,  along  which 
some  of  the  multitude  followed  her  from  the  river-mouth,  others 
coming  down  from  the  city  to  gaze  upon  the  spectacle.  As 
the  crowd  from  the  market-place  also  poured  forth,  at  last 
Antony  was  left  sitting  alone  upon  the  tribunal,  while  the 
rumour  spread  about  that  Aphrodite  was  come  to  feast  with 
Dionysos  for  the  common  good  of  Asia." 

And  Athenaeus,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  thus  describes 
the  famous  banquet : 

"  A  royal  entertainment,  in  which  every  dish  was  golden 
and  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  wonderfully  chased  and 
embossed.  The  walls  were  hung  with  cloths  embroidered  in 
purple  and  gold.  And  she  had  twelve  triple  couches  laid, 
and  invited  Antony  to  a  banquet,  and  desired  him  to  bring 
with  him  whatever  companions  he  pleased.  And  he,  being 
astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the  sight,  expressed  his 
surprise  ;  and  she,  smiling,  said  she  made  him  a  present  of 
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everything  he  saw,  and  invited  him  to  sup  with  her  again  the 
next  day  and  to  bring  his  friends  and  captains  with  him. 
Then  she  prepared  a  banquet  far  more  splendid  than  the 
former  one,  so  as  to  make  the  first  appear  contemptible  ;  and 
again  she  presented  to  him  everything  that  there  was  on  the 
table.  And  she  desired  each  of  his  captains  to  take  for  his 
own  the  couch  on  which  he  lay  and  the  goblets  which  were 
set  before  each  couch.  And  when  they  were  departing  she 
gave  to  all  those  of  the  highest  rank  litters,  with  slaves  as 
litter-bearers  ;  and  to  the  rest  she  gave  horses,  adorned  with 
gold  trappings  ;  and  to  every  one  she  gave  Ethiopian  boys 
to  bear  torches  before  them.  And  on  the  fourth  day  she 
paid  more  than  a  talent  (nearly  £250)  for  roses  ;  and  the 
floor  of  the  chamber  for  the  men  was  strewn  a  cubit  deep, 
nets  being  spread  over  the  blooms." 

And  we  have  the  authority  of  Appian  for  knowing  that 
Antony  was  amazed  at  her  wit  as  well  as  her  beauty,  and 
became  her  captive  as  if  he  were  a  young  man,  although  he 
was  forty  years  of  age. 

From  this  day  forward,  till,  eight  years  later,  Antony  and 
Octavian  fought  for  the  possession  of  the  world  at  the  Battle 
of  Actium,  Antony  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  flood  of 
his  passion  for  Cleopatra.  From  time  to  time  he  was  rescued 
from  it,  or  strove  for  a  little  to  keep  his  head  above  water, 
but  he  always  sank  back.  Cleopatra's  behaviour  at  the 
Battle  of  Actium  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  absolutely  cleared 
up.  Mahaffy,  in  his  history  of  the  Ptolemies,  inclines  to  the 
view  that  Cleopatra's  intuition  warned  her  that  Octavian 
with  his  great  commander  Agrippa  to  conduct  his  campaigns 
for  him,  and  his  own  cold-blooded  sagacity  to  dictate  his 
policy,  was  certain  in  the  end  to  triumph  over  Antony  ;  that 
even  in  the  present  campaign  Antony  was  sure  to  be  defeated. 
If  the  power  of  Egypt  was  shattered  in  fighting  for  Antony, 
only  suicide  would  save  her  from  being  put  in  chains,  and 
carried  to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Octavian.  But  if, 
at  the  cost  of  betraying  Antony,  she  could  save  the  forces  of 
Egypt  intact,  she  might  be  able  to  make  terms  with  Octavian. 
Mr.   Sergeant's  view  1  give  below.     Professor  Mahaffy  does 
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not  see  any  argument  against  this  in  her  subsequent  fidelity 
to  Antony  as  a  lover,  explaining  that  as  a  strong  blast  of 
passion,  which  warped  her  judgment. 

The  death  of  Cleopatra  has  been  so  immortally  described 
by  Plutarch  and  Shakespeare,  and  so  gorgeously  and  faithfully 
presented  to  the  public  by  Sir  H.  Beerbohm  Tree,  that  I  need 
say  little  about  it.  Mr.  Sergeant's  account  of  it,  the  most 
up-to-date  which  we  have,  practically  bears  out  the  actor's 
presentation  of  it.  The  temple  of  Isis  Lochias,  near  which 
Cleopatra  built  her  tomb,  was  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
eastern  harbour,  where  Fort  Silsileh  stands  to-day. 

Antony,  when  he  first  returned  to  Alexandria  after  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  win  back  the  fidelity  of  the  four 
legions  he  had  left  in  the  province  of  Cyrenaica,  the  modern 
Tripoli,  at  first  shut  himself  up  on  an  island  in  the  harbour, 
living  like  a  hermit,  and  upbraiding  the  treachery  of  friends 
and  the  ingratitude  of  the  world.  He  called  the  island  the 
Timonium,  and  compared  himself  to  the  Timon  of  Athens  who 
furnished  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's  play. 

At  last  Cleopatra  persuaded  him  to  come  and  spend  the 
last  few  days  of  his  life  with  her  in  the  old  debauchery  and 
splendour.  They  founded  a  sort  of  club  called  the  Synapotha- 
nonmenoi — the  people  who  are  about  to  die  together,  and 
Cleopatra  began  her  famous  experiments  in  poisons  upon 
her  slaves  to  find  out  the  easiest  way  of  dying.  She  decided 
in  favour  of  snake-bite,  with  the  results  which  the  world 
knows. 

Antony's  last  hope  lay  in  his  garrison's  holding  out  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  against  a  force 
advancing  from  the  east,  not  very  far  from  the  modern  Port 
Said.  But  the  garrison,  whether  because  they  thought  his 
cause  hopeless,  or  for  another  reason,  made  terms  with  the 
enemy.  The  end  came  on  much  the  same  battle-ground  as 
Abercromby  fought  on  when  he  sealed  the  fate  of  France  in 
Egypt  on  the  second  day  of  Aboukir,  three  years  after  that 
first  great  day  at  Aboukir,  on  which  Nelson  destroyed  the 
fleets  of  France,  and  withered  Napoleon's  hope  of  ever 
reaching  India.     It  is  noteworthy  that  though  one  is  reckoning 
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the  calendar  in  the  old  style  and  the  other  in  the  new,  the 
final  battle  between  Antony  and  Octavian  was,  like  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  fought  on  August  I. 

On  this  last  day  Antony  showed  his  old  courage  and  dash, 
as  he  had  in  the  victorious  cavalry  action  on  the  night  before  ; 
but  his  soldiers  and  sailors  had  nothing  to  fight  for.  It  was 
civil  war ;  Octavian  was  a  Roman  as  much  as  he ;  and 
nothing  could  prevent  the  final  success  of  Octavian.  But 
Antony  fought  well,  and  went  from  the  battle  to  death  by  his 
own  hand,  because  he  had  heard  that  Cleopatra  was  already 
dead.  From  this  point  forward  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  the 
splendid  picture  which  the  dramatist  and  the  actor  (Sir  H.  B. 
Tree)  have  given  us. 

But  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  asp  story,  which 
Mr.  Sergeant  has  not  attempted  to  explain  more  than  earlier 
writers,  though  it  really  has  such  a  simple  explanation,  based 
on  natural-history  facts. 

The  asp  has  been  identified  by  most  writers  with  the 
Egyptian  cobra.  But  the  Egyptian  cobra  is  a  large  snake  :  a 
full-grown  one  is  a  couple  of  yards  in  length,  and  could  not 
therefore  be  introduced  in  a  basket  of  figs,  even  if  a  boy 
could  be  found  brave  enough  to  carry  it  about.  But  I  do  not 
see  any  insuperable  natural-history  difficulty  in  the  story.  I 
see  in  it  rather  the  stupidity  of  commentators.  There  was 
no  scientific  nomenclature  for  serpents  in  the  days  of 
Plutarch  ;  so  there  is  on  the  one  hand  no  proof  that  the 
Egyptian  cobra  was  the  asp  of  the  tradition,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  modern  investigations  have  a  tendency  to  prove 
that  obstinate  traditions  generally  have  a  basis  in  fact. 
Common  sense  suggests  that  the  asp  should  have  been 
identified,  not  with  the  cobra,  but  with  the  highly  venomous 
little  Cerastes,  or  horned  viper  of  Egypt,  which  when  full- 
grown  is  only  between  a  foot  and  two  feet  in  length.  All  the 
descriptions,  all  the  pictures,  all  the  statues  of  the  death  of 
Cleopatra  suggest  the  Cerastes,  and  if  the  Cerastes  had  been 
put  in  a  bag,  it  could  have  been  carried  in  the  basket  of  figs, 
without  any  danger  to  any  one,  except  the  person  who  was 
rash  enough  to  put  it  into  the  bag.      I   am  convinced  that  it 
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was  the  desert-coloured  Cerastes  that  killed  Cleopatra  and 
Charmian. 

The  time  may  come  when  history  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  historical  Sphinx,  for  singularly  few  papyri  of 
the  period  have  yet  been  discovered  and  deciphered.  Till 
then  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  first  great  temple  one 
sees  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  temple  whose  bas-reliefs  impress 
the  traveller  most,  by  the  human  beauty  of  their  faces,  is 
Cleopatra's  Temple  of  Denderah,  of  which  she  was  the 
founder  or  restorer,  and  which  bears,  still  perfect,  upon  its 
exterior  her  image  and  that  of  her  child,  Caesarion.  His- 
torians and  Egyptologists  are  at  one  in  saying  that  we  must 
not  take  this  as  the  true  image  of  the  marvellous  Egyptian 
queen,  that  even  if  the  sculptor  had  known  her  in  the  flesh 
he  would  not  have  portrayed  her  as  she  was,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  some  convention.  That  may  be  as  it  is.  But  there 
are  many,  besides  myself,  who  cannot  look  on  the  lineaments 
of  Cleopatra,  traced  by  a  contemporary  upon  the  walls  of  her 
favourite  temple,  without  a  thrill  which  all  the  Colossi  of 
Rameses  fail  to  excite. 

There  is  no  book  on  Cleopatra  in  the  classified  catalogue 
just  issued  by  the  London  Library.  But  one  has  recently 
been  published,  "Cleopatra  of  Egypt,"  by  Mr.  Philip  W. 
Sergeant,  B.A.,  former  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford 
(Hutchinson,  16s.),  which  is  just  what  such  a  book  ought  to 
be.  It  is  not  unreasonably  long ;  it  is  not  overladen  with 
notes  or  scholarship,  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  scholar.  To 
write  a  good  book  about  Cleopatra  a  man  must  be  sound  in 
his  classics  ;  and  to  write  a  readable  book  he  ought  not  to  be 
a  don  or  a  schoolmaster.  The  view  Mr.  Sergeant  takes  of 
Cleopatra  is  much  the  same  as  Professor  Mahaffy  and  Pro- 
fessor Petrie  take.  He  gives  us  the  benefit  of  later  research, 
and  of  course  devotes  much  more  space  to  Cleopatra  than 
they  do.  Mr.  Sergeant  is  also  more  human.  They  aimed  at 
history  only;  he  at  biography — a  biography  of  Cleopatra.  That 
is  what  he  has  given  us,  and  he  brings  out  the  complexity  of 
her  character  very  well. 

Her  ruling  passion    was    to    be   a    monarch    of  a  greater 
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Egypt.  The  resources  of  her  country  were  still  unimpaired  ; 
she  was  as  rich  as  the  Pharaohs  had  been,  and  cast  her  eyes 
back  to  the  time  when  Thothmes  III.,  Rameses  II.,  and 
Rameses  III.  were  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  world.  But 
she  recognised  the  fact  that  in  the  interval  an  omnipotent 
power  had  arisen  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  the  grace  of  Rome  that  Egypt  could  be  a  power  at  all  or 
she  remain  upon  its  throne.  To  obtain  what  she  wanted,  she 
was  willing  to  be  the  mistress  of  any  Roman  leader  who 
could  help  her.  She  seems  to  have  yielded  to  Cneius 
Pompey,  when  he  went  to  Egypt  for  his  father,  the  great 
Pompey,  preparing  for  his  conflict  with  Csesar.  If  Pompey 
had  not  been  murdered  directly  he  landed  in  Egypt,  she 
would  probably  have  made  him  her  lover  and  placed  the 
resources  of  her  kingdom  at  his  disposal  to  create  a  new 
army,  with  gratitude  for  favours  to  come.  When  Julius 
Csesar  came  to  Egypt  she  became  his  mistress  and  the  mother 
of  his  child,  Caesarion.  And  finally,  when  Mark  Antony 
became  the  autocrat  of  the  East,  she  became  his  mistress 
and  mother  of  three  children  by  him.  The  odd  feature  was 
that  this  ambitious  and  calculating  woman  was  also  capable 
of  blind  devotion,  as  her  adherence  to  Antony  in  his  last 
days  proved.  Mr.  Sergeant  points  out  that  it  is  not  clear 
that  she  meant  to  die  for  him  ;  she  liked  life  too  well.  She 
killed  herself  because  she  found  out  that  Octavian  was 
playing  her  ^false,  and  meant  to  put  her  in  chains  and  take 
her  to  Rome.  She  was  determined  not  to  walk  in  chains  in 
his  triumph  at  Rome,  like  her  sister  Arsinoe  in  Caesar's 
triumph. 

Mr.  Sergeant  is  a  very  impartial  writer  ;  he  does  not  make 
her  appear  any  blacker  than  before  for  treachery,  cruelty,  or 
general  Oriental  wickedness,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  does 
not  whitewash  her  as  Lucrezia  Borgia  has  been  whitewashed 
by  recent  writers.  He  has  made  good  use  of  his  materials  ; 
he  presents  a  very  vivid  picture  derived  from  Plutarch,  and 
less  known  classical  writers,  of  her  extravagances  and 
splendour.  His  chapters  on  the  Inimitables  and  the  Die- 
togethers  may  be   particularly   commended   in  this  context. 
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The  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is,  I  think,  the  last ;  I 
have  never  seen  the  Battle  of  Actium  and  the  brief  cam- 
paign which  followed  it  made  so  lucid.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  on  this  subject.  Actium  was  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  battles  in  history.  Antony,  who  had  a 
much  more  seasoned  army,  and  a  numerically  superior  fleet, 
sacrificed  his  chances  by  following  Cleopatra  in  her  flight. 
One  cannot  say  that,  demoralised  as  he  was  by  his  reckless 
decadence,  he  would  have  won.  But  if  he  could  have  pulled 
himself  together  and  shown  his  old  genius  and  resolution,  he 
should  have  won.  For  even  when  he  had  fled  his  fleet  went 
on  fighting,  and  remained  unconquered.  One  of  the  plea- 
santest  reminiscences  of  history  is  that  the  brave  Antonians 
were  not  massacred  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  leader, 
but  were  able  to  make  their  own  terms.  They  went  over  to 
Octavian  because  they  recognised  that  there  was  only  one 
man  left  in  the  Roman  world,  and  that  being  in  his  service 
was  equivalent  to  being  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  that 
was  so  soon  to  die. 

It  is  said  that  history  never  repeats  itself;  it  came  near  it, 
at  Alexandria,  in  those  latter  days  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
For  when  the  first  Triumvirate  had  narrowed  itself  down  to  a 
duel,  with  the  whole  forces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  between 
its  two  chief  members,  the  end  came  with  the  death  of 
Pompey  on  the  seashore  at  Alexandria.  And,  but  a  few 
years  later,  when  the  second  Triumvirate  had  narrowed  itself 
down  to  a  duel,  with  the  whole  forces  of  East  and  West, 
between  its  two  chief  members,  the  end  came  with  the  death 
of  Mark  Antony  on  that  same  seashore  of  Alexandria. 
Egypt  sent  Octavian,  as  it  had  sent  his  uncle  Julius,  to  rule 
the  world  from  Rome. 


The  End  of  Cleopatra 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Tuesday,  November  30  had  in  its 
Paris  letter  a  couple  of  paragraphs  neaded  "  Cleopatra's 
Grave,"  which  ran  as  follows  : 

"Mark   Antony's   'Serpent   of  Old    Nile'   lies   buried   in 
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Paris,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Stock  Exchange.  An  anony- 
mous writer  makes  this  strange  revelation,  and  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  it.  Every  student  who  has  read  in  the  Biblio- 
theque Nationale  knows  the  melancholy  little  old  bit  of 
garden  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  the  buildings  of  the  library, 
and  on  the  fourth  by  railings  along  the  Rue  Vivienne,  which 
is  accessible  to  none  save  the  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books, 
and  in  which  he  has  most  probably  never  set  foot.  There, 
it  seems,  are  buried  the  remains  of  Cleopatra,  and  they  have 
lain  there  these  forty  years.  Under  a  glass  case  in  the 
cabinet  of  medals  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  is  an 
Egyptian  sarcophagus,  and  Egyptologists  are  positive  that 
the  inscriptions  upon  it  prove  it  to  have  contained  the  body 
of  Cleopatra. 

"  The  sarcophagus  was  brought  from  Egypt  to  Paris  over 
forty  years  ago  by  a  French  savant,  who  placed  it  in  the 
National  Library.  After  some  months  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  preserve  the  mummy  which  it  contained,  and  the 
question  arose  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  remains 
of  the  Queen  of  Egypt.  It  was  at  last  decided  to  bury  her 
quietly,  without  pomp  or  publicity,  in  the  old  bit  of  garden 
enclosed  in  the  building  ;  where  she  was  accordingly  laid 
secretly  in  the  earth  forty  years  ago." 

One  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  it  was  the  right  Cleo- 
patra. Five  queens  of  Egypt  had  borne  the  name  before 
the  last  Queen  ;  one  may  ask  why  in  a  place  like  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  France  the  inscriptions  have  not 
been  deciphered  and  printed  ;  for  there  is  no  lack  of  expert 
Egyptologists  in  Paris  ;  and  one  may  challenge  what  the 
writer  of  this  paragraph  means  by  saying  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  preserve  the  mummy  which  it  contained.  A 
mummy  which  was  imperfectly  preserved  would  have  gone 
bad  and  perished  in  much  less  than  two  thousand  years,  and, 
however  it  was  corrupting,  it  could  have  been  placed  in  a 
hermetically  sealed  glass  case  with  powerful  drugs  to  arrest 
its  further  decay.  The  only  excuse  for  thrusting  it  into  the 
earth,  where  it  was  certain  to  dissolve,  in  this  ignorant  way, 
would  be  its  being  notoriously  unfortunate  to  all  who  were 
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brought  into  contact  with  it.  If  this  was  so,  and  this  mummy 
was  really  Antony's  Cleopatra,  there  would  have  been  a  fitting 
climax  to  her  extraordinary  career. 

I  insert  this  correspondent's  note  in  the  hopes  that  some 
competent  person  will  thrash  the  question  out.  For  of  the 
conduct  attributed  to  the  National  Library  of  France  no  one 
could  say  as  Shakespeare  made  Charmian  say  of  Cleopatra  : 

It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  Egyptian  State  Railways 

TOURISTS  do  not  make  half  enough  use  of  the 
Egyptian  State  railways.  North  of  Assuan  you 
can  go  anywhere  by  them  just  as  easily  as  you  can  by  the 
Nile,  though  you  cannot  take  your  hotel  with  you  as  you 
do  on  Cook's  steamers.  The  trains  between  Cairo  and 
Assuan  are  extremely  comfortable  if  you  go  by  the  wagon- 
lits,  for  you  get  the  best  sleeping-cars  in  the  world  ;  and 
English  wagon-lit  passengers  are  treated  with  great  respect 
by  Egyptian  officials.  The  humbler  officials,  like  porters,  are 
polite  to  every  one — it  is  the  Egyptian's  nature  to  be  polite. 
It  is  also  his  nature,  however  much  you  overpay  him  in 
bakshish,  to  look  at  it  reproachfully  and  say  that  it  is  not 
enough.  To  which,  from  an  Englishman,  he  expects  the 
rejoinder  of  u  Get  out."  Second  class  is  not  so  comfortable, 
because  Egyptians,  other  than  fellahin,  use  it  themselves, 
and  collectively  they  smell,  apart  from  their  habit  of  bringing 
merchandise  into  the  carriage.  An  Egyptian,  who  might  be 
taking  up  several  dozen  large  water-jars  would  give  the  guard 
a  little  tip  to  be  allowed  to  take  them  in  the  carriage  with 
him  instead  of  paying  for  them  in  the  luggage  van.  Until 
English  officials  took  over  the  administration  of  the  railways, 
Egyptians  used  to  tip  the  guard  to  let  them  travel  without 
a  ticket. 

The  traveller  who  has  merely  travelled  from  Cairo  to  one 
of  the  ports,  and  Cairo  to  Assuan,  by  train-de-luxe,  and  that 
mostly  at  night,  has  not  seen  the  humours  of  Egyptian 
railways.  For  this  he  should  make  the  day  journey  from 
Cairo  to  Damietta,  which  takes  him  through  the  Delta,  the 
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richest  and  wickedest  part  of  Egypt.  It  was  the  Khedive 
who  told  me  that  the  better-off  a  district  is  the  more  crime 
there  will  be. 

Tanta,  the  chief  town  of  the  Delta,  is  noted  for  its  tur- 
bulence. It  is  not  always  safe  for  Europeans  to  go  there 
during  the  annual  pilgrimage. 

We  went  to  Damietta  late  in  the  spring  of  1907.  We 
started  from  Cairo  in  complete  comfort.  We  had  not  a 
wagon-lit — there  are  no  wagon-lits  to  Damietta — but  an 
excellent  first-class  apartment,  obsequiously  dusted,  all  to 
ourselves.  In  Egypt  when  you  have  chosen  your  railway 
carriage  a  deputy-porter  steps  in  with  the  inevitable  ostrich- 
feather  broom,  and  removes  the  dust,  which  settles  on 
the  seats  like  snow.  We  bought  our  Egyptian  Gazette 
and  our  Egyptian  Morning  News  and  the  latest  English 
paper,  and  settled  down  to  read  till  we  had  shaken  clear 
of  Cairo,  with  its  pashas'  gardens  in  the  maw  of  the  jerry- 
builder,  looking  very  Sicilian  with  their  prickly  pears  and 
artichokes  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  palm-groves. 

When  we  came  to  real  villages  with  manure  stacked  on 
their  roofs  and  sakiyas  groaning  under  the  shade  of  lebbek- 
trees,  we  looked  up  from  our  papers.  Egypt  was  there  in 
full  force,  consisting  mostly  of  camels  and  donkeys,  with  a 
few  buffaloes  and  others.  The  stooping  fellahin  in  their 
long  blue  gowns,  in  the  distance,  looked  more  like  mummy- 
beads  than  ever.  They  stoop  over  their  work  as  much  as 
the  Japanese.  I  wonder  they  don't  learn  to  work  standing 
on  their  heads :  their  eyes  and  arms  would  be  so  much 
nearer  to  the  ground. 

There  were  many  trains  of  camels  led  by  men  on 
asses.  Camels  are  not  as  wise  as  they  look.  Two  camels 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  which  had  eaten  too  much 
berseem,  quietly  burst  all  over  the  barrack-yard  and  died. 
Most  of  the  camels  here  were  laden  with  crates  for  oranges. 
They  and  the  donkeys  were  returning  from  their  early 
morning  jobs  on  a  never-ending  track,  which  ran  straight 
through  bright,  bright  patches  of  mustard,  green,  green 
berseem,  and   brown    Nile  earth  in   the  wake    of  Virgilian 
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ploughs.  The  cemeteries  really  are  the  best  part  of  the 
scenery  here.  If  our  cemeteries  at  home  were  like  these,  one 
could  understand  the  lugubrious  love  which  our  lower  classes 
entertain  for  them.  Here  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  you  only 
need  a  mosque  with  a  minaret,  and  a  few  saints'  tombs  with 
whitewashed  domes,  built  of  mud,  to  make  a  picture.  When 
the  tombs  are  built  of  burnt  bricks,  as  they  sometimes  are  in 
the  Delta,  they  do  not  look  half  so  nice  as  when  they  are 
built  of  mud.  Sometimes  the  domes  about  here  are  as 
conical  as  a  cypress. 

Arab  writing  is  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  thing.  It  can 
make  the  name  of  a  railway  station  as  impressive  as  a  prayer. 
Ben-ha  looks  simple — almost  ridiculous  when  written  up  in 
bald  English,  but  in  Arabic  it  looks  like  a  blessing. 

Ben-ha  is  an  important  town,  just  the  place  to  give  a  new 
arrival  an  idea  of  the  humours  of  an  Egyptian  railway  station, 
with  its  flocks  of  natives  sitting  on  the  ground,  its  screamers 
selling  mandarins  and  cakes,  its  women  in  face  veils,  its 
effendis  in  tarbooshes  and  fearful  English  clothes,  but  clean 
and  correct  collars  ;  its  poorer  and  nobler-looking  men  in 
Eastern  robes  and  turbans  ;  and  a  few  flamboyant  ladies, 
belonging  to  the  lower  orders  of  nations  like  Levantines,  in 
fussy  European  garments,  with  little  girls  in  unabashed 
flannel  night-dresses — mostly  magenta — Levantine  children 
always  run  about  in  flannel  night-dresses — they  look  like 
galabeahs.  An  Egyptian  station  is  an  admirable  place  for 
photographing.  There  is  always  somebody  doing  something 
absolutely  idiotic  for  a  foreground.  I  should  always  give 
up  my  ticket  to  any  one  who  asked  me,  if  he  had  a  tar- 
boosh on.  It  has  the  look  of  a  uniform  about  it.  The 
personnel  of  the  Egyptian  railways  often  wear  no  other 
uniform.  One  came  along  at  Benha  and  tapped  the  window 
with  a  pencil,  to  draw  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  would 
like  to  see  my  ticket.  He  returned  it  with  an  elaborate 
flourish,  and  a  smile  like  the  advertisement  of  Bovril  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  which  illuminates  the  night  with  running 
glimpses  of  the  alphabet. 

The  broad  green  flats  of  the  Delta  are  something  like  the 
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flats  round  Venice ;  the  minarets  of  the  mosques  suggest  the 
campanili,  but  the  fellahin  are  much  more  attractive  figures 
in  the  landscape,  and  make  brilliant  flashes  of  colour.  I  once 
saw  a  man  bicycling  on  the  deep  sand  of  a  donkey-path  in  the 
middle  of  camels  and  blacked-robed  women  with  pitchers  on 
their  heads.  Perhaps  he  was  cycling  from  Cairo  to  Alexan- 
dria— it  has  been  done,  though  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
motoring  it  in  a  roadless  place  like  Egypt. 

The  Virgilian  plough  was  in  full  force  as  we  passed,  some- 
times extra  picturesque  from  being  driven  by  the  beautifully 
hideous  Egyptian  buffalo,  uncommonly  like  one  of  the  pre- 
historic animals  by  the  lake  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  im- 
pressed me  so  much  in  my  childhood,  that  I  did  not  care  for  any 
real  animals  except  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  and  the 
hippopotamus.  The  Virgilian  plough,  which  is  of  wood,  with 
a  steel  tooth,  is  still  used  in  the  highly  farmed  Delta,  because 
the  steel  plough,  unless  the  soil  is  very  well  "  washed,"  brings 
up  the  salt — which  is  always  present  in  that  brackish  province 
— to  the  surface,  while  the  Virgilian,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
the  Pharaonic  plough,  only  gives  the  earth  a  scratch  and 
a  promise. 

Egypt  is  saved  from  many  railway  disasters  by  its  un- 
suitability  for  railway  tunnels.  As  its  railways  always  run 
along  the  Nile  or  across  the  desert,  engineering  difficulties 
are  few.  Rails  have  been  laid  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
a  day,  when  Lord  Kitchener  was  impatient  to  meet  the 
Mahdi. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  very  large  town  with  very  dirty 
streets.  It  was  surrounded  with  birkets — pools  of  stagnant 
water,  which  at  the  same  time  served  for  liquid  dustheaps, 
and  had  Bedawin  camping  round  them. 

There  was  an  enormous  mosque  in  the  background,  so  we 
knew  that  it  must  be  Tanta,  and  that  this  must  be  the 
celebrated  Pilgrims'  mosque.  The  pilgrimage  is  in  honour 
of  a  native  of  Fez,  in  Morocco — the  Seyyid  Ahmed  el-Bedawi. 
He  was  so  struck  with  Tanta  when  passing  through  it  with 
his  family,  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  that  on  his  return  he  es- 
tablished himself  here  and  lived  here  till  he  died.     The  Nile 
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may  have  seemed  a  very  blessed  sight  to  a  native  of 
Morocco,  who  had  come  across  the  Sahara  from  home,  and 
across  the  Arabian  deserts  from  Mecca.  Tanta  is,  in  a  way, 
the  capital  of  the  garden  of  Egypt. 

Seyyid  Ahmed  el-Bedawi  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  attributes  of  Shu,  the  Egyptian  Hercules.  He  is  appealed 
to  by  all  who  are  in  need  of  strength  to  stand  a  sudden 
calamity,  such  as  a  storm  or  an  accident  Mr.  Hall  says  that  to 
avert  them,  people  call  out  "  Ya  Seyyid,  ya  Bedawi "  ;  and 
the  song  of  "  Gad  el-Yusara,"  "  He  brought  back  the  captives," 
records  the  might  and  prowess  of  this  hero.  In  the  second 
call  to  prayer,  chanted  by  the  muezzin  an  hour  before  day- 
break, he  is  invoked  under  the  name  of  Abu  Farrag,  Shekh 
of  the  Arabs,  and  coupled  with  El-Hasan  and  El-Husen, 
and  "all  the  favourites  of  God." 

There  used  to  be  fairs  held  in  his  honour  three  times  a 
year  at  Tanta,  each  of  which  lasted  a  week  or  more,  and 
even  now  the  pilgrimage  assumes  vast  dimensions.  As 
many  as  200,000  people  have  attended  it.  Pleasure  and 
business  play  quite  as  great  a  part  in  it  as  religion,  except 
in  the  matter  of  fanaticism  against  Christians. 

At  Tanta  the  reposefulness  of  our  journey  was  rudely 
interrupted.  The  English  of  the  guard  was  equal  to  telling 
us  that  we  had  to  change,  but  not  equal  to  answering  any 
of  our  questions,  nor  could  we  find  an  English-speaking 
station  official.  But  we  found  what  was  even  more  efficacious, 
a  big-wig  in  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt,  whom  we  had  met 
inspecting  his  branch  at  Khartum.  He  volunteered  to  see 
us  into  our  train,  which  was  right  at  the  other  side  of  the 
station. 

We  had  just  comfortably  ensconced  ourselves  in  an  empty 
compartment,  when  the  guard  came  along,  and  asked  us 
to  get  out  and  go  into  an  adjoining  compartment,  half  full 
of  smoking  Levantines,  because  an  Egyptian  had  come  with 
his  family  and  wished  our  compartment  to  be  turned  into  a 
harem  compartment  for  his  wives,  and  a  ridiculous  child  in 
the  worst  style  of  Levantine  splendour  with  anklets  clasped 
round  high  yellow  boots.     An  officious  policeman  interfered, 
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and  said  that  we  must  turn  out,  but  the  Bank  magnifico 
assured  us  that  we  were  within  our  rights  in  refusing  to  stir, 
and  we  refused,  because  the  gyppy  was  so  consequential 
about  it. 

The  gyppy  was  consequential,  perhaps  because  he  wanted 
his  wives  to  have  a  compartment  without  other  women, 
so  that  he  could  go  with  them.  I  thought  we  might 
just  as  well  have  a  compartment  to  ourselves  ;  at  any 
rate  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  them  in  the  women's 
compartment,  into  which  the  guard  forthwith  conducted  them. 
There  were  other  humours  for  my  note-book  and  my  kodak. 
The  very  typical  fellahin  women  of  the  Delta  jingled  from 
ankle  to  forehead  ;  their  foreheads  were  covered  with  gold 
chains  and  crescents.  A  shoddy  Italian  was  pouring  out 
such  an  Italian  torrent  of  words,  that  he  walked  full  tilt  into 
a  pillar,  which  he  had  not  noticed.  The  same  fate  befell  a 
callow  Egyptian  of  the  golf-collar  type,  who  was  gaping 
open-mouthed  at  the  prettiness  and  pretty  clothes  of  an 
English  lady — not  a  very  common  sight  in  Tanta  Station. 
This  was  made  more  ridiculous  because  this  gorgeous  young 
man,  who  wore  very  light  flannels,  and  one  of  the  then-new 
green  felt  hats,  and  pale  lemon-coloured  suede  gloves,  was 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  full-rigged  Arab  of  the  old  style, 
reading  his  Koran  as  Roman  Catholic  priests  mutter  from 
their  breviary. 

I  always  wonder  what  the  priests  fall  back  on  to  interest 
them  in  that  oft-read  book.  When  I  went  to  Oxford,  and 
had  to  go  to  chapel  every  day,  I  consoled  myself  with 
reading  the  parts  of  the  Prayer-book,  which  did  not  come 
into  the  services  I  had  ordinarily  attended,  such  as  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles.  This  had  the  further  effect  of  familiar- 
ising me  with  a  subject,  in  which  I  knew  I  should  have  to  be 
examined,  at  the  close  of  my  University  career.  A  great 
deal  of  it  was  good  food  for  sardonic  reflection.  As  it 
happened,  I  reaped  a  harvest.  When  I  did  come  to  be 
examined  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  the  three  examiners 
(for  the  first  time  in  many  years)  determined  to  make  the 
Rudiments,   as   we   briefly   called   them,   a   reality.     Out   of 
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sixteen  men  who  went  up  from  Trinity  all  except  myself 
were  "caught  on  the  hop"  and  "spun";  other  colleges 
suffered  as  severely.  I  astonished  my  examiners.  I  had 
read  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  (as  being  the  only  part  of  the 
Prayer-book,  in  which  a  very  religiously  brought  up  young 
man  like  myself  had  not  had  all  his  interest  exhausted) 
so  often  in  chapel  that  its  expressions  and  statements  of 
opinion  were  as  familiar  to  me  as  "  Dearly  beloved  Brethren." 
The  examiners  and  I  had  quite  a  witty  warfare  over  the 
Rudiments,  and  I  was  complimented  and  passed,  while  the  son 
of  a  Bishop,  who  rather  bored  the  Fellows  of  the  College 
with  his  "  unco  guidness,"  was  ignominiously  ploughed.  With 
a  little  encouragement,  and  reading  them  over  once  or  twice, 
1  could  still  bring  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  with  great  effect 
into  the  kind  of  articles  I  write. 

Tanta  is,  I  believe,  a  rich  business  place,  but  very  unabashed 
in  its  Egyptianness :  it  has  many  minarets  and  few  gentle- 
men. On  the  outskirts  its  houses  are  no  better  than 
Bedrashen's  and  have  their  roofs  similarly  decorated  with 
dung  cakes,  casks,  and  so  on.  Boys  were  bathing  naked 
in  the  filthy  swamp  by  the  kind  of  market  outside  the  station. 
There  is  nothing  more  Egyptian  than  that  objectless  sheep, 
hugely  fat,  with  a  disgusting  beef-pudding  of  a  tail,  tied 
outside  a  shop,  with  a  little  fodder  to  munch.  Most  shops 
near  the  Tanta  Station  had  a  sheep.  To  show  how  little 
Tanta  enters  into  the  calculations  of  the  Europeans  in  Egypt, 
even  Baedeker  believes  that  the  dome  of  the  big  mosque  is 
still  unachieved,  whereas  it  has  for  some  time  enjoyed  a 
grandiose  dome  with  two  minarets. 

I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  Tanta  Station,  with  its  un- 
lovely surroundings  and  its  persistent  hawkers  of  oranges, 
bananas,  and  orange-coloured  sponge-cake.  The  little  Delta 
towns  are  quite  picturesque.  They  are  rather  like  Sudanese 
towns  with  a  loose  reed  thatch.  Here  and  there  we  passed 
one  of  the  type  you  get  outside  Alexandria,  looking  like  the 
mastaba  tombs  round  the  pyramids,  with  a  door  at  each 
end  and  rows  of  little  pimply  domes  on  the  top — really  rather 
on  the  principle  of  the  bazars  of  Constantinople  and  Tunis, 
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a  whole  village  under  one  dish-cover — for  purposes,  I  suppose, 
of  defence  ;  for  the  atmosphere  must  be  undesirable,  especially 
as  domestic  animals  like  donkeys  and  pigs  and  goats  would 
have  to  share  in  its  security.  The  minarets  of  the  little 
Delta  towns  are  short,  and  might  be  taken  for  forge  chimneys. 
Tanta,  by  the  by,  has  two  hotels  of  sorts  ("The  Blooming 
Hellas  "  and  "  The  Pyramids  "),  a  palace  of  the  Khedive,  and 
consular  agents  of  four  Great  Powers. 

Samanud  excited  us  more  than  anything  we  had  seen 
on  the  railway  so  far  ;  it  had  a  really  splendid  cemetery, 
with  Sheikh's  tombs  good  enough  for  a  minor  caliph.  The 
cemetery  was  much  larger  than  the  town  ;  it  went  on  for 
a  mile  or  two — a  most  fascinating  exhibition  of  mud  domes. 
It  has  also,  I  believe,  mounds  of  real  interest  belonging  to  the 
days  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Sebennyte  Nome,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  dynasty  of  Nektanebo,  the  Pharaoh 
who  entertained  Plato.  With  the  reign  of  the  second 
Nektanebo  the  native  kings  of  Egypt  came  to  an  end.  He 
was  conquered  by  the  Persians,  who  were  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians.  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  the  Ptolemies, 
and  the  Ptolemies  by  the  Roman  Emperors.  Only  four  or 
five  miles  from  Samanud  are  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Busiris, 
the  original  residence  of  Osiris.  Here  the  cultivation  was 
given  a  novel  character  in  our  eyes  by  the  use  of  the  double- 
threaded  Archimedean  screw,  which  Archimedes  is  said  to 
have  invented  during  his  stay  in  Egypt.  I  had  never  seen  it 
before.  A  fellah  turns  the  handle  as  if  he  was  grinding  a 
piano-organ,  and  it  drains  or  irrigates  the  land  according  as 
he  pumps  from  the  land  to  the  water  or  from  the  water  to 
the  land.  It  looks  rather  like  a  cannon  of  exaggerated 
rifling,  with  its  nose  just  below  the  water  and  a  rod  going 
up  the  middle.  It  is  used  here  because  the  canal  banks 
are  low.  It  could  not  compete  with  the  shaduf  and  the 
sakiya  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  It 
has  the  effect  of  a  cascade  running  up  instead  of  down,  and 
is  quite  an  interesting  toy. 

It  may  be  hard  work,  for  there  were  two  men  to  it. 
While  one  was  grinding  the  organ  the  other  was  lying  on 
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his  belly,  holding  on  to  the  very  sloping  side  of  the  canal 
by  his  toes,  while  he  had  a  long  drink.  The  usual  ferment 
of  life  was  going  on  along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  which 
the  train  was  following,  freshened  up  a  little  by  the  splash 
a  buffalo,  led  by  a  tiny  girl,  made  when  he  tried  to  have 
a  drink  and  fell  in.  He  liked  it  so  much  that  he  would 
not  come  out  again,  and  of  course  a  child  of  four  could 
not  make  him.  We  saw  the  whole  comedy,  because  ouf 
engine  was  suffering  from  hot  boxes,  a  common  complaint 
in  Egypt.  I  might  have  been  vexed  at  the  delay  if  I  had 
not  looked  out  of  the  window  on  the  other  side,  and  seen  the 
sky-line  of  a  splendid  Arab  city  broken  by  many  minarets — 
such  a  fantastic  outline — the  Mansura  of  St.  Louis.  Mansura, 
which  means  The  Victorious,  received  its  name  from  the 
defeat  of  the  Crusaders  here  in  1221  while  it  was  being 
erected  as  a  base  for  the  siege  of  Damietta,  about  fifty  miles 
away.  The  Crusaders  were  defeated  here  again  twenty- 
eight  years  afterwards,  when  their  fleet  was  destroyed,  and 
their  army,  including  St.  Louis,  had  to  surrender.  The 
house  in  which  St.  Louis  was  imprisoned  is  still  shown. 

As  we  went  into  Mansura  station  we  passed  two  delightful 
little  saints'  tombs  with  bulbous  domes  like  the  Kremlin. 
We  had  another  long  wait  at  Mansura,  with  fresh  opportunities 
of  observing  the  humours  of  Egyptian  railway  travel.  There 
was,  though  it  was  a  very  hot  day,  a  gorgeous  Egyptian 
wearing  a  red-lined  Raleigh  cape  with  a  heavy  astrachan 
collar,  striking  an  attitude  on  the  platform.  I  got  out  to 
have  a  closer  look  at  him,  and  with  the  treacherous  intention 
of  kodaking  him,  if  I  could  manage  it  without  his  noticing. 
While  I  was  waiting  I  looked  into  the  door,  which  was 
open,  of  the  first-class  carriage  reserved  for  ladies.  Egyptians 
have  a  genius  for  looking  idiotic.  The  ladies  were  all  sitting 
on  the  floor  ;  babies  were  lying  about  the  seats,  being  sick 
as  they  liked.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  platform  a  man 
was  squatting  down  proudly  beside  a  miscellaneous  lot  of 
luggage,  including  articles  which  are  always  kept  out  of  sight 
in  England.  The  police  in  all  these  country  stations  carry 
rifles. 
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After  Mansura  we  had  no  station  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  tarbooshed  people.  There  was  nothing  above  the 
rank  of  a  galabeah,  and  few  galabeahs  troubled  to  wind 
a  turban  round  their  skull-caps,  though  some  had  the  mange. 

I  hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  do  themselves 
an  injustice  by  their  appearance.  I  never  saw  so  many 
pock-marked,  one-eyed  stage-villains.  But  we  soon  forgot 
them,  for  we  were  getting  into  the  wilder  scenery  of  the  coast 
Delta — brown  seaflats  with  here  a  saint's  tomb,  there  a  farm 
on  a  knoll  with  a  few  palm-trees  round  it,  very  dry-looking 
country  ;  and  it  must  have  been  dry,  because  we  saw  here 
the  best  mirage  we  had  ever  seen  in  Egypt,  with  grand  pink 
clouds  playing  over  it,  and  a  white  mosque  with  a  tall 
minaret. 

As  the  train  drew  still  nearer  to  the  sea,  the  scenery 
assumed  a  fresh  charm  ;  little  cities  with  their  mosques  and 
palm  groves  stood  out  in  silhouette  across  the  flats.  We 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  of  seeing  their  points,  because  our 
train  was  always  reversing.  It  did  not  seem  sure  which 
way  it  wanted  to  go.  And  so  we  drew  in  to  Damietta,  a 
city  enshrined  in  enchanting  palm  groves. 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

Damietta 

DAM  I  ETTA  is  a  town  of  forty-three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, which  has  never  seen  a  picturesque  postcard. 
It  is  too  poor  even  to  have  an  Italian  living  there.  The 
Governor  of  Damietta  said  that  no  one  had  ever  been  there 
sight-seeing  before,  except  a  man  from  Assuan  who  wanted 
to  see  rain,  and  heard  that  they  had  it  at  Damietta.  It 
looks  like  Venice  must  have  looked  in  the  pre-Ruskin  days, 
before  it  began  to  take  a  pride  in  its  personal  appearance. 
Damietta  is  called  the  Venice  of  Egypt,  and  the  title  fits  it 
better  than  any  of  the  other  towns  described  as  Venices  which 
I  have  seen.  Osaka  used  to  call  itself  the  Venice  of  the 
East,  but  several  miles  of  it  have  been  burnt  down.  It  had 
better  claims  than  its  rivals  in  Japan  and  China  which  I 
visited.  But  Damietta  really  is  like  Venice,  the  Venice  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  which  is  what  most  people  mean  when  they 
say  Venice.  Damietta  stands  on  one  side  of  the  Nile  and 
its  railway  station  on  the  other.  Of  course  there  is  no 
bridge.  Bridges  on  the  Nile  are  as  scarce  as  horses  in 
Venice  ;  and  as  foreigners  are  almost  unknown,  the  boatmen 
have  a  free  fight  for  them  when  they  do  come.  In  our 
case  the  railway  guard  arrogated  the  rights  of  patronage,  and 
chose  the  gyassa,  which  was  to  have  the  honour  of  ferrying 
us  and  our  baggage  across  for  the  sum  of  sevenpence  half- 
penny— three  piastres.  For  this  it  sailed  us  to  the  quay  of 
the  Governor's  palace.  We  were  more  or  less  flung  on  board, 
and  the  other  gyassas  raced  us  and  barged  into  us  all  the 
way.  But  the  mass  of  sails  made  such  good  photographs 
that  we  forgave  them. 
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We  also  had  a  view  of  the  best  bit  of  Damietta,  the  great 
curve  of  palace-bordered  river  which  suggests  the  Grand 
Canal  of  Venice — a  humble  Venice  tottering  to  decay.  The 
houses,  though  built  of  wood,  are  distinctly  Venetian  in  type  ; 
they  have  the  same  arched  and  grouped  windows,  the  same 
broad  flights  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  river  ;  the 
minarets  of  Damietta  look  passably  like  the  campanili  of 
the  faded  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

When  we  landed  we  realised  what  Nubia  and  the  Sudan 
would  have  been  like  without  Cook  ?  Be  it  never  so  humble, 
there  is  no  place  like  Cook's  office  in  a  country  where  you 
don't  speak  the  language. 

But  in  Egypt  there  is  generally  some  poor  man  with  r> 
Pentecostal  gift  of  tongues  ;  and  while  we  were  shivering 
on  the  brink  of  the  Damietta  arm  of  the  Nile,  there  arose, 
before  us,  as  if  by  magic,  a  man  following  the  apostolic 
profession  of  fisherman,  who  had  the  apostolic  gift.  His 
name  was  Shoukry  Bey.  Why  he  was  a  bey  I  can't 
imagine  ;  even  Beys  ought  to  have  at  least  two  piastres  in 
their  pockets  to  jingle  against  each  other. 

The  Bey  volunteered  to  place  himself  and  his  gift  of 
tongues  at  our  disposal  for  the  rest  of  the  day  for  one  shilling 
Egyptian,  and  with  him  we  went  in  search  of  a  hotel.  His 
"  gift"  consisted  of  six  words  of  English,  five  of  Italian,  four 
of  French,  three  of  German,  and,  as  he  said,  though  we  had 
only  his  word  for  it,  "  Many,  yes,  many  of  Greek." 

He  recommended  the  Hotel  Khedivieh.  It  sounded  all 
right,  so  we  allowed  him  to  conduct  us  there.  When  we  got 
there  we  could  not  see  anything,  but  he  dived  down  a  passage 
and  landed  us  in  a  large  Egyptian  house.  The  dirt  rose  in 
stacks,  and  the  landlady,  apparently  a  Greek,  looked  such 
a  murderess  that  we  decided  not  to  go  there,  and  said  loftily 
that  the  accommodation  would  not  do  ;  and  it  wouldn't. 

The  Bey  admitted  that  there  was  another  inn,  the  Hotel  de 
France,  and  seemed  to  have  no  objection  to  our  trying  it. 
Its  entrance  was  still  more  unpromising  ;  we  had,  in  fact, 
to  go  through  a  donkey-stable  and  up  a  ship's  companion 
into  another  large  Egyptian  house,  built  of  mud.     The  land- 
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lord  was  not  in  the  city,  and  the  landlady  would  not  come 
out  of  the  harem.  But  with  fine  illogic  she  allowed  her 
daughters  to  come  out,  one  of  whom  spoke  a  little  German 
and  the  other  a  little  French.  We  interviewed  them  in  a 
large  room  surrounded  by  mastabas.  The  daughters  were 
closely  veiled,  and  sat,  with  their  legs  under  them,  on  the 
mastabas  while  we  discussed  terms. 

The  Bey  had  to  show  us  the  rooms,  and  was  bursting  with 
pride  because  each  had  a  toothcomb.  The  various  drawbacks 
of  that  hotel  I  have  dwelt  on  in  my  chapter  on  the  humours 
of  Egyptian  hotels.  It  v/as  no  blow  to  us  to  be  told  that  we 
could  not  have  anything  to  eat  or  drink  in  the  hotel. 

There  we  left  the  various  packages,  which  the  Bey  had 
been  carrying  for  us,  and  went  off  to  see  Damietta.  I  never 
saw  such  a  tumbly  place.  All  the  houses  are  being  pulled 
down,  or  look  as  if  they  ought  to  be,  though  some  of  them 
are  so  picturesque  that  they  might  well  be  made  national 
monuments  to  preserve  the  tradition  of  Damietta  archi- 
tecture. Damietta  is  all  front,  like  the  Palazzata  of  Messina 
after  the  earthquake.  If  you  go  behind  the  splendid  sweep 
of  Venetian-looking  palaces  fringing  that  elbow  of  the  Nile, 
you  see  nothing  but  ruins  and  hovels. 

The  architecture  of  Damietta  is  as  perishable  as  that  of 
Rosetta  is  permanent.  Instead  of  good  fire-baked  bricks  to 
defy  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  and  loggias  of  antique 
columns,  Damietta  houses  are  built  of  wood.  At  a  glance 
one  can  see  that  woodwork  is  the  speciality  of  Damietta. 
Instead  of  ordinary  meshrebiya,  some  of  the  houses  had 
massive  lattices  of  carved  hard-wood  like  the  screens  of  the 
fourteenth  century  mosques  in  Cairo.  And  the  ceilings  and 
eaves,  supported  on  heavy  brackets  under  the  harem  windows, 
were  of  specially  handsome  applique  wood-work.  The  other 
speciality,  chiefly  used  in  passages  and  under  the  arcades 
round  courtyards,  was  a  coarse  plaster  imitation  of  palm- 
trees,  rather  like  the  fanwork  of  our  Perpendicular  ceilings 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  elsewhere.  There  were  some 
nice  courtyards,  and  a  few  old  mosques  of  no  great  size  or 
richness,    though   they   were   decidedly   picturesque,   in    the 
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town.  One  old  mosque  we  went  into  had  a  good  painted 
ceiling,  a  quaint  pulpit  on  antique  classical  columns,  and 
very  fine  specimens  of  Damietta  window-woodwork.  Its 
courtyards,  like  the  other  Damietta  mosques,  were  decorated 
with  classical  columns.  The  noble  old  mansions,  of  which 
the  guide-books  speak  as  bordering  the  bazar  for  a  mile  and 
a  half,  no  longer  exist,  though  Rosetta  is  so  rich  in  them. 

Damietta  is  a  primitive  place  ;  it  has  no  drains,  but  a 
ditch  a  foot  wide  running  down  each  side  of  the  street.  It  is 
such  a  very  native  place  that  nothing  which  would  pass  for 
a  curio  is  sold  in  the  whole  bazar.  Its  principal  industries 
are  basket-weaving  and  silk-yarn  making.  It  is  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  former  that  half  the  houses  in  Damietta  have 
great  stacks  of  palm-leaves  leaning  against  them  ;  the  silk- 
spinning  establishments  might  be  in  Italy  if  it  was  not  for 
the  dress  of  the  workmen.  As  we  made  our  way  through  the 
city  to  see  the  great  mosque  of  Abu'l-Ma'ata,  in  the  suburb 
of  El'-Gebana,  we  were  shocked  at  the  ruins  of  fine  old 
mansions,  which  showed  what  Damietta  must  have  been  in 
its  glory.  There  was  hardly  anything  perfect,  except  here 
and  there  a  beautiful  colonnade.  The  Abu'l-Ma'ata  mosque 
looks  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Crusades ;  it  may  well  have 
been  standing  when  Damietta  was  taken  by  King  John  of 
Jerusalem  nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago,  or,  at  all  events, 
when  St.  Louis  occupied  it,  exactly  six  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago.  It  belongs  to  the  day  when  Damietta  was  famous 
for  its  leather  and  weaving  and  oil  of  sesame,  as  tasty  to  the 
Oriental  as  it  is  abominable  to  the  Westerner  :  rancid  butter 
is  less  objectionable. 

Damietta  fell  as  Rosetta  fell,  by  the  conquest  of  commerce, 
not  of  arms.  Mehemet  Ali  killed  it  by  diverting  the  produce 
of  the  Nile  along  the  Mahmudiya  Canal  to  Alexandria. 
The  Abu'l-Ma'ata  mosque  has  the  appearance  of  being 
abandoned,  though  it  is  kept  locked  from  beggars  and 
children,  a  consideration  for  foreigners  visiting  the  forgotten 
Damietta.  They  hammered  at  the  door,  as  if  they  were 
thirsting  for  our  blood,  all  the  time  that  we  were  in  the 
mosque.     It  has  three   excellent    colonnades    with    perished 
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classical  columns  of  verde  antico  and  other  precious  marbles, 
some  of  which  are  shored  up  with  timber  to  prevent  them 
falling.  The  pulpit  is  of  old  painted  woodwork,  the  mihrab 
is  unimportant.  There  are  two  Oriental  alabaster  columns 
in  it,  worn  with  tongues  and  the  rubbing  of  lemons,  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  their  prototype  in  the  mosque  of  Amr' 
at  Cairo.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  exact  purpose  was,  but 
I  have  an  idea  that  the  pillars  were  first  rubbed  with  lemon, 
and  then  with  new-born  babies'  tongues.  The  sour  taste 
made  the  babies  cry,  and  ensured  them  against  spending  their 
lives  in  dumbness.  This  did  not  seem  to  me  so  reasonable 
as  women  squeezing  themselves  between  the  pair  of  columns 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Amr's  mosque — to  show  what  they 
would  be  expected  to  show  ;  though  some  people  say  that 
both  sexes  did  it  to  show  that  they  were  Mohammedans  and 
not  unbelievers.  But  that  would  have  been  preposterous  in  a 
country,  where  half  of  the  Faithful  become  uncomfortably 
obese  as  they  approach  middle  age.  That  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  believe  in  as  the  column,  which  transported  itself 
through  the  air  from  Mecca  at  the  command  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  that  successful  Mohammedan  Canute. 

To  turn  to  the  Abu'l-Ma'ata  mosque,  I  should  have 
mentioned  its  picturesque  old  reading-desk  on  wooden 
columns,  and  its  little  old  minaret.  It  was  very  venerable- 
looking,  and  had  much  beauty  in  its  decay.  As  the  most 
sacred  spot  in  Damietta,  it  was  surrounded  with  old  tombs 
of  the  Faithful,  some  of  them  very  odd  old  tombs.  Near 
this  mosque  was  a  small  bazar,  much  more  ornamental  and 
Oriental  than  the  principal  bazar,  and  a  very  busy  fish- 
market,  where  they  really  sold  fish,  unlike  the  Cairo  Fish- 
market. 

Old  Damietta  was  in  such  a  very  fragmentary  condition, 
that  we  had  to  think  what  we  should  do  with  ourselves  on 
the  next  day,  to  make  up  for  the  ordeal  of  passing  the  night 
in  a  Damietta  hotel.  We  decided  to  go  to  the  police-station 
and  ask  the  captain,  who  would  be  sure  to  talk  English  or 
French,  what  was  the  best  way  of  going  to  the  Damietta 
mouth  of  the  Nile.     We  would  get  him  to  decide  what  we 
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were  to  pay  the  boatman,  or  coachman.  Damietta  seemed 
to  possess  a  cab.  Sailing  down  the  river  would  doubtless 
be  preferable,  if  we  could  be  sure  of  getting  back  in  time. 

The  police-captain  was  a  very  youthful-looking  person,  as 
spruce    and    elegant    as   an   Italian    officer.      He   did   speak 
English  very  well,  and  he  was  delighted  to  see  us.     If  not  a 
native  of  Damietta,  he  must  have  been  ennuyi ':  he  exhibited 
the  usual  incompetence  of  the  Egyptian  to  take  the  smallest 
initiative.     He  said  he  should  have  to  inquire.     We  did  not 
know   then    that   he    meant    to   refer   the   question    to    the 
Governer  of  Damietta.     At  Damietta  the  arrival  of  English 
people  is  an  event  which  needs  the  interposition  of  Jove. 
He  asked  us  to  come  back  at  eight  o'clock.     We  thought 
this  meant  that  we  were  to  go  now,  but  that  was  not  the  police- 
captain's  idea.     He  was  only  speaking  of  the  time  at  which 
we  were  to  receive  the  official  decision.     In  the  interval  he 
invited  us  to  see  the  town  with  him  and  his  very  rich  friend. 
The   rich    friend    was    there,   and    squinted   horribly   at   the 
suggestion.     It  did  not  mean  that  he  was  displeased,  but  that 
he  was  paralysed  with  pleasure,  for  one  member  of  our  party 
was  an  uncommonly  pretty  and  well-dressed  girl.     The  very 
rich  friend  at  once  suggested  that  we  should  dine  with  him,  but 
we  felt  that  we  could  not  accept  such  a  invitation  from  a  man 
we  had  only  known  for  an  instant,  who  did  not  look  more 
than  eighteen.     He  seemed  knocked  out  for  a  few  seconds, 
but  came  up  from  his  corner  before  time  with  :  "  Then  may  I 
be  allowed  to  have  the  young  lady's  photograph?"  We  thought 
the  best  thing  to  say  was  that  the  young  lady  had  never  been 
photographed  in  her  life.      But  he  produced  a  camera  and 
asked  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  one.     As  it  was  now 
six  o'clock,  and  it  gets  dusk  pretty  early  in  Egypt,  we  agreed 
to  this.     The  camera  was  a  Brownie  No.  r.     He  then  invited 
us  to  go  to  his  house,  which  the  police-captain  said  was  the 
only  old   mansion  left  perfect  in  Damietta.     When  we  got 
there  we  found  it  had  all  been  renewed  except  one  room,  and 
that  room  had  not  been  unlocked  for  so  long,  that  nobody 
knew  where  the  key  was  :  eventually  he  had  the  door  forced. 
There  was  nothing  to  show  but  a  fine  old  Damietta  wood- 
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work  ceiling  which  had  had  measures  taken  for  its  preserva- 
tion. The  best  part  of  the  house  was  its  back,  where  there 
was  a  delightful  porch  in  the  Sicilian  style  (with  mastabas — 
broad  Arab  lounges — on  each  side,  and  terraced  steps,  with  an 
antique  iron  gateway  such  as  our  own  eighteenth-century  man- 
sions have  to  their  high-walled  gardens),  commanding  a  view 
of  the  sunset,  and  the  masts  of  old  coasting  craft  outlined 
against  it,  and  the  palm  groves  across  the  Nile.  "  Damietta 
is  the  shape  of  an  Arab  '  n/  "  said  the  very  rich  young  man 
with  the  squint,  which  the  Arabs  call  "  The  eye  of  the  needle." 
The  Arab  "  n  "  is  nearly  a  crescent.  The  gate  was  artistically 
set  just  at  the  water-line. 

We  had  already  settled  the  question  of  the  champagne 
dinner  (goodness  knows  where  we  could  have  had  it  at 
Damietta  except  at  the  Governor's  house),  and  the  exchange 
of  photographs  which  the  ladies  were  unable  to  effect.  Just 
as  we  were  leaving,  the  very  rich  young  man  wanted  to  know 
of  a  magazine  which  arranges  exchanges  of  postcards,  while 
the  police-captain  murmured  that  the  admired  one  was  not 
like  an  English  woman  at  all.  She  was  a  Greuze.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  the  Governor,  as  will  be  seen,  prevented  him 
from  meeting  us  again.  "  That  young  man  is  becoming  too 
forward,"  said  the  Governor  of  Damietta. 

We  looked  about  in  vain  for  a  place  where  we  could  get 
any  kind  of  a  dinner,  till  our  dragoman,  who  had  been  rather 
shy  of  the  police-captain,  turned  up  and  took  us  to  a  Greek 
restaurant.  The  proprietor,  who  was  also  the  cook,  could 
only  speak  Greek  and  Arab.  His  uncooked  viands  reposed 
in  a  sort  of  showcase  containing  tinned  apricots,  pate  de  fois 
gras,  sardines,  cherry-brandy,  cognac,  Greek  wine,  and 
Levantine  whisky.  The  meat  looked  so  like  leather  imitations 
of  itself  that  we  were  afraid  to  eat  any.  We  ordered  soup  and 
spaghetti.  There  were  so  many  mang  cats  about  scratching 
for  food  that  we  could  hardly  eat  our  broth — too  many  cats 
spoil  the  broth  ;  but  presently  some  Arabs  came  in,  and  the 
cats,  despising  the  frugality  of  our  meal,  deserted  to  them. 
They  were  desert  Arabs  with  striped  head-shawls.  We 
wondered   what  they  would  order — they  went  in  for  stuffed 
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tomatoes  and  tomato  salad,  and  all  dipped  their  bread  into 
the  salad.  Then  two  Egyptians  arrived  in  tarbooshes  and 
frock-coats.  One  dined  off  sliced  fennel  and  bread,  and  the 
other  off  sliced  cream  cheese.  Then  more  Arabs  came  in 
— not  in  the  desert  dress — and  ate  mysterious  things  besides 
macaroni.  We  could  not  find  anything  further  that  invited 
our  stomachs  except  mandarin  oranges — I  wished  that  I  had 
brought  my  tin  of  potted  meat  with  me.  Our  dragoman 
waited  upon  us  with  impressive  politeness.  I  did  wish  that 
we  could  do  something  more  worthy  of  his  attentions.  The 
restaurant  itself  was  like  the  passage  under  Clapham  Junction. 
It  was  imperfectly  lighted,  but  had  portraits  of  the  Greek  and 
Russian  royal  families  and  the  allegorical  Hellas.  There 
was  quite  a  nice-looking  restaurant  opposite,  an  upstairs 
affair  consisting  of  a  balcony  with  bamboos  in  pots,  but  the 
dragoman  said  that  they  never  had  any  food  there.  It  was 
like  the  hotel. 

At  eight-thirty  we  went  back  to  the  Governor  to  get 
the  police-captain's  answer.  We  supposed  that  he  had 
given  his  orderly,  who  spoke  no  English,  instructions.  At  all 
events,  the  orderly  received  us  smilingly,  and  conducted  us 
to  a  sort  of  selamlik,  with  pale  green  panelling  and  broad 
mastabas,  luxuriously  cushioned,  all  round  it,  and  here  we  sat, 
and  sat,  but  no  police-captain  came.  Finally,  however,  a  very 
dignified  man,  between  forty  and  fifty,  in  a  fine  silk  dressing- 
gown  like  a  Norwich  muffler,  arrived.  He  spoke  French  and 
a  little  English,  and  invited  us  to  sit  down,  and  asked  us 
what  we  would  take,  but  seemed  entirely  at  sea  as  to  what 
we  wanted.  We  concluded  that  he  was  the  real  police- 
captain,  and  that  the  young  man  was  only  the  lieutenant. 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  individuals 
I  ever  ran  across  turned  up.  He  was  a  Corsican,  the  son  of 
some  fancy  kind  of  bishop  in  Constantinople,  who  had  ended 
up  with  being  an  American  Protestant  missionary.  He  told 
us  that  he  spoke  fourteen  languages  with  equal  fluency.  We 
wondered  if  he  spoke  them  all  with  as  strong  an  American 
accent  as  he  spoke  English.  He  was  apparently  the  chief 
agent   of  the    Standard    Oil    Company    in    Egypt,  and   was 
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astonishingly  obliging  and  agreeable.  He  detected  at  once 
that  we  were  talking  at  cross-purposes,  and  asked,  "Well,  what 
is  it  you  want?"  I  replied,  "  I  want  the  police-captain  to.  .  .  ." 
He  said,  "  But  this  is  not  the  police-captain — this  is  the 
Governor  of  Damietta."  We  made  profuse  apologies,  with 
the  fancy  bishop's  son  interpreting,  and  explained  that  we 
had  only  asked  the  police-captain  whether  we  ought  to  go 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  by  land  or  water,  and  to  fix  the 
price  for  us  with  the  dry  or  wet  equipage,  because  the  man 
we  employed  would  be  certain  not  to  know  any  language  we 
spoke. 

The  Governor  said,  "  That  is  all  right ;  I  shall  take  you  in 
my  launch.  I  will  send  round  now  to  see  what  time  it  will 
be  ready."  We  protested  that  we  did  not  want  to  trouble 
him.  "  Trouble  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  I  wish  all  English  tourists  who 
come  here  to  be  my  guests.  I  wish  English  tourists  to  see 
my  beautiful  city  and  province,  and  they  never  come.  While 
you  are  here  you  are  my  guests." 

In  the  interval,  what  would  we  take?  " Brandy-and-soda, 
whisky-and-soda,  champagne,  cigars,  cigarettes  ?  "  Knowing 
that  we  must  take  something,  we  said,  "  Only  a  cigarette, 
thank  you ;  we  have  just  dined."  We  had  already  had 
coffee— the  servants  brought  this  directly  we  came  in.  But 
the  Governor  did  not  intend  to  be  balked  in  that  way.  As 
we  refused  everything,  he  said  something  to  the  servant  in 
Arabic,  and  the  servant  came  back  with  various  boxes  of 
wonderful  Egyptian  cigarettes,  which  do  not  come  into  the 
market,  and  champagne.  The  Governor  continued  his  pro- 
testations of  welcome  with  beautiful  Arab  politeness.  The 
fancy  bishop's  son  translated  their  flowers,  and  presently  the 
servant  came  in  and  said  that  the  launch  would  be  ready 
at  nine.  We  then  rose  to  say  good-bye  with  renewed  thanks. 
But  the  Governor  said,  "Why  good-bye?  You  will  stay 
at  the  Governorat  while  you  are  in  Damietta  ?  Where  will 
my  servants  find  your  baggage?"  We  had,  however,  un- 
packed our  kit,  when  we  went  to  the  hotel  to  freshen  ourselves 
up  for  dinner,  and  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  exertion  of  going 
to  put  our  things  in  again  and  return  to  the  Governorat,  so 
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we  excused  ourselves  and  said  good-night.  But  the  Governor 
would  not  release  us  until  we  had  promised  to  lunch  with 
him  on  our  return  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  we  wished  that  we  had 
accepted  the  Governor's  hospitality,  whatever  effort  it  had 
cost  us  to  go  back  and  repack.  It  was  fairly  simple  to 
find  the  Hotel  de  France,  even  in  a  town  lit  like  Damietta, 
for  it  was  just  round  the  corner  from  the  Governorat.  But, 
when  we  got  there,  it  was  painful  finding  our  way  up  the 
dark  sort  of  ladder  at  the  back  of  the  donkey  stable,  and 
when  at  length  we  got  into  the  selamlik  it  was  only  lit  by  a 
single,  horribly  smelly,  sputtery,  little  benzine  lamp;  and 
various  uncouth  forms  were  lying  about  on  the  mastabas. 
Then  a  better-class  sort  of  woman  than  we  had  yet  seen — 
tall  and  dark  and  without  a  face-veil,  though  she  drew  her 
head-veil  together  in  front  of  her  face  while  she  was  talking 
to  us — came  forward  and  produced  candlesticks  and  accom- 
panied us  to  our  rooms  to  see  that  we  had  what  we  wanted. 
We  entered  our  beds,  which  looked  like  cages,  with  some 
trepidation,  but  there  were  no  insects  in  the  cages,  and  we 
soon  left  off  hearing  each  other  in  those  funny  little  wooden 
cubicles,  which  reminded  us  of  the  divisions  of  an  egg-box. 

We  had  to  be  up  betimes,  and  I  forget  how  we  achieved 
it,  for  we  had  promised  to  meet  the  Governor  at  the  quay  at 
nine ;  and  we  had  to  go  out  for  breakfast,  because  our  hotel 
had  stipulated  that  we  were  not  to  have  anything  to  eat  or 
drink  there,  and  our  restaurant  of  the  previous  night  did 
not  get  up  till  lunch-time.  Our  dragoman  was  of  course 
waiting  in  the  selamlik  when  we  got  out  of  our  rooms.  He 
had  been  there  since  six,  and  he  knew  of  a  cafe  where 
we  could  get  coffee,  which  is  something  at  Damietta. 
He  could  buy  bread  for  us,  and  we  had  brought  a  pot  of 
potted  meat  in  case  there  was  nothing  but  bread  to  tempt 
a  Christian  in  Damietta. 

He  led  the  way  to  a  place  which  took  our  fancy  very  much. 
It  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  at  the  end  of  the  reach  which 
is  so  like  the  Grand  Canal.  It  had  a  terrace  of  soft  yellow 
sand,   overhanging   the    water    like    a    Japanese    tea-house, 
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decorated  with  a  row  of  green  tubs,  in  which  oleanders, 
caneas,  and  sickly  castor-oil  plants  were  being  coaxed  to 
continue  their  existence.  The  crumbling  balustrade  was 
of  a  simple,  Jappy  kind. 

There  was  coffee,  but  it  was  only  black  till  the  dragoman 
borrowed  the  tea-pot  to  go  and  fetch  some  milk.  While  he 
was  away  we  revelled  in  the  view.  Damietta  in  misty  morn- 
ing lights  looked  so  charmingly  Venetian  :  there  was  even  a 
man  in  a  fantastic  boat  doing  the  gondolier  stroke.  The 
near  bank  looked  more  than  ever  Venetian,  with  its  curved 
sweep  of  old  mansions  and  campanile-like  minarets.  The 
opposite  bank  was  lined  with  drunken  schooners  careened 
upon  the  mud.  In  front,  lying  out  in  the  broad  bend,  were 
the  launch  that  was  to  take  us,  a  new  gyassa,  whose  sunt- 
wood  sides  were  still  yellow,  and  schooners  heeling  over, 
with  their  masts  at  lazing  angles. 

All  through  that  simple  breakfast  we  sat  and  gazed  at  the 
long  line  of  palaces  against  the  grey  Canaletti  sky,  making 
a  broken  outline  with  the  crumbling  Arab  buildings  in 
between.  The  lattices  all  along  made  blue  vertical  dashes, 
and  the  fine  crazy  minarets  spaced  it  out  with  charming 
irregularity. 

As  we  still  had  some  time  before  we  were  to  start,  we 
wandered  about  looking  at  the  old  houses  near  the  quay. 
The  bishop's  son  joined  us.  The  very  rich  young  man  who 
squinted  had  joined  us  at  breakfast  ;  the  police-captain  was 
not  there :  the  interdict  must  have  fallen  on  him.  They 
showed  us  some  beautiful  carved  woodwork  and  palm  tracery 
in  various  houses  that  were  coming  down  for  rebuilding,  or 
by  accident.  There  was  one  exquisite  courtyard  which  we 
never  should  have  seen  if  they  had  not  told  us  to  go  in.  In 
its  centre  was  an  old  carved  dikka,  with  a  young  man  on  it 
saying  his  prayers.  Its  graceful  columns  had  light  surface 
carvings  on  their  capitals  and  a  sort  of  meshrebiya  storey 
above  ;  it  had  a  splendid  old  carved  door  like  a  mosque,  and 
the  ceiling  resting  on  brackets  under  one  of  its  projecting 
windows  was  the  handsomest  piece  of  the  famous  Damietta 
woodwork  which  we  saw. 
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Presently  His  Excellency  made  his  appearance  in  a  spruce 
blue  serge  suit,  white  buckskin  boots  pipeclayed  to  perfection, 
and  the  pale  lemon-coloured  gloves  of  the  newest  vogue. 
We  steamed  down  the  river  past  those  Venetian-looking 
steps  and  palaces.  The  Damietta  boats  in  the  distance 
have  the  effect  of  steeples. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  we  were  away  from  the  town,  passing 
magnificent  palm-groves,  the  finest  we  have  seen  on  the 
Nile,  with  masts  silhouetted  against  them.  Here  there  were 
palm-groves  stretching  away  like  lawns,  without  any  inter- 
vening mudbank.  There  were  stray  perishing  schooners  all 
along,  and  Egyptian  sea-going  feluccas.  The  Governor,  who 
had  stepped  on  board  with  a  gold-headed  cane  and  an  Arab 
newspaper,  pointed  out  things  to  the  ladies  with  charming 
politeness,  while  I  talked  to  the  fancy  bishop's  son  engaged  in 
Standard  oil.  It  was  a  grey-mirror  day  of  perfect  reflections. 
The  water  seemed  painted  with  palm-trees  and  the  white 
wings  of  boats,  all  the  way  down.  The  Governor  was  saying 
that  Damietta  could  be  a  seaport  now  if  they  dredged  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Inside  "  the  water  is  fifty  feet 
deep.  Unfortunately,  no  one  wants  Damietta  to  be  a  port ; 
it  can  do  its  own  commerce  as  it  is  ;  and  for  the  rest,  ships 
go  to  Alexandria  or  Port  Said." 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Damietta  had  known  better  days, 
for  there  was  an  old  yellow  fort  abandoned  to  a  few  coast- 
guardsmen.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  large  Egyptian 
town  here — quite  a  city  with  mosques.  The  English  dis- 
mantled it  at  the  time  of  Arabi  Pasha,  and  now  there  is  only 
a  bank  of  reeds.  The  desolation  of  Damietta  can  best  be 
imagined  when  one  knows  that  it  is  used  for  political 
prisoners.  One  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  in  summer  every 
one  of  any  importance  goes  into  a  sort  of  summer  camp  near 
the  Nile  mouth,  called  Ras-el-Bar.  In  the  winter  Ras-el-Bar 
is  only  a  shoal  two  kilometres  long,  with  some  sand-hummocks 
and  old  forts  behind.  In  summer  the  Governor  has  a  hut 
put  up,  and  so  do  the  police-station  and  the  post-office. 
There  are  twelve  hotels  or  huts,  mostly  made  of  matting. 
Three   parts  of  the  officials  of   Damietta  were  here  in  the 
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summer,  the  Governor  informed  us.  I  wondered  what  sort 
of  officials  they  were.  He  spoke  of  them  as  if  there  were 
hundreds.  He  pointed  out  a  fort.  It  had  guns,  he  said,  but 
no  men.  Ras-el-Bar,  from  his  descriptions,  must  look  some- 
thing like  Bisley  during  its  fortnight.  The  only  dignified 
things  about  it  were  the  great  three-masted,  sea-going  feluccas, 
regular  towers  of  canvas  when  they  were  coming  towards  you, 
bows  on.  The  Governor  said  that  they  were  just  colliers 
from  Port  Said.  He  was  a  good  sailor,  for  he  took  us  right 
out  to  sea,  and  it  was  rather  rough.  We  had  to  come  in 
because  the  launch  shipped  too  much  water. 

We  did  not  find  the  Damietta  mouth  of  the  Nile  very 
imposing.  It  was  only  a  narrow  stream  of  pale  blue  water 
running  out  between  shoals.  But  in  the  distance  in  the 
palm  groves  there  was  a  nice  old  town  with  an  elegant 
mosque. 

When  we  turned  round  and  went  up-stream  again,  first  the 
innumerable  palm  groves  with  their  fringe  of  masts,  then  the 
bold  sweep  of  palaces  backed  by  domes  and  minarets,  gave 
a  most  romantic  and  Oriental  effect. 

As  we  were  standing  up  the  river  feasting  our  eyes  on  the 
horizon,  one  of  the  sailors  suddenly  grew  excited,  and  came 
and  said  something  to  the  Governor  *  "  Do  you  know  what 
he  said  to  His  Excellency  ?  "  asked  the  fancy  bishop's  son. 
Of  course  we  didn't.  "  He  said,  big  fish  standing  in  front 
of  the  boat.  Go  and  see."  We  went  forward.  A  pair  of 
dolphins  were  crossing  the  bow.  I  had  never  seen  them  so 
well  before — this  boat  was  so  low  in  the  water.  They  were 
pied  black  and  silver,  and  as  smooth  as  a  shaved  donkey. 
We  could  see  their  beaks  distinctly  ;  they  looked  like  repre- 
sentations of  themselves  in  Venetian  glass  ;  they  had  such 
silvery  bellies.  Sometimes  they  crossed  our  bows  in  the  act 
of  turning  on  their  backs  ;  their  somersaults  were  most 
graceful  ;  they  were  as  fond  of  doing  trick  dives  as  an 
American  swimming-master.  For  half  an  hour  or  more  they 
were  almost  touching  the  boat  in  their  friendly  gambols.  It 
was  doubtless  their  habit  of  showing  off  to  human  beings 
which  makes  them  come  so  much  into  classical  legend. 
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"  Why  do  you  take  the  huts  of  Ras-el-Bar  down  in  winter  ?" 
I  asked  the  Governor.  "  Is  the  place  flooded  ?  "  "  Some- 
times," he  said.  "  But  it  is  more  on  account  of  the  sun. 
Everything  would  crack  if  it  were  up  for  a  year." 

As  we  approached  the  city,  which  in  her  decay  looks  like 
a  warning  to  Venice,  we  could  hear  the  muezzin  going  at 
all  the  minarets  in  Damietta.  "  What  a  very  religious 
place!"  I  said.  But  the  fancy  bishop's  son  replied,  "Damietta 
is  not  more  religious  than  other  places,  but  more  deserted ; 
therefore  you  hear  all  the  muezzins."  He  himself,  he  said, 
had  been  awake  nearly  all  night  with  the  muezzin  of  the 
mosquito.  He  was  a  very  strange  man.  He  had  spent  three 
whole  months  in  Mecca,  staying  with  the  Shereef,  who  took 
him  there.  Having  been  born  and  brought  up  in  Constanti- 
nople, his  Turkish  accent  was  perfect,  and  he  knew  all  the 
habits  of  the  Turkish  Moslems  perfectly.  It  doubtless 
prevented  inconvenient  curiosity  and  inquiries  that  the 
Shereef  of  Mecca  had  him  in  his  house,  and  knew  that  he 
was  a  Christian.  He  did  not  speak  of  Mecca  as  a  very 
interesting  place  ;  but  I  think  that  he  was  a  little  censorious 
on  the  subject  of  Moslems,  for  he  said  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  upper-class  Egyptians  keep  Ramadan  is  by  not 
offering  you  the  customary  cigarette 

The  Governor  had  ordered  lunch  for  twelve  because  our 
train  went  at  two.  But  he  generally  had  it  at  two,  so  he 
mistrusted  his  cook.  He  carried  his  good  nature  and  polite- 
ness to  his  guests  so  far  that  he  sat  in  his  kitchen  with, 
I  suppose,  more  or  less  of  a  staff,  seeing  that  the  lunch 
really  was  being  prepared — I  am  sure  without  the  least 
loss  of  dignity.  He  informed  us  of  this  as  an  excuse  for 
his  absence  when  he  returned  to  us  about  one.  In  the 
interval  the  fancy  bishop's  son  enlarged  upon  the  subject 
of  Mecca  and  Moslem  institutions.  But  he  did  not  say 
one  thing  about  Mecca  which  brought  it  distinctly  before 
my  eyes.  He  had  not  noticed  the  things  that  matter.  Some 
years  before,  I  had  been  told  of  an  American  in  the  employ 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  having  visited  Mecca,  and 
did  not  believe  it.      I   expect  that  he  was  the   man.      But 
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it  had  not  been  in  connection  with  his  business,  as  I  used 
to  be  told. 

After  we  had  waited  for  an  hour  in  the  square  drawing- 
room,  with  mastabas  all  round  it,  lunch  was  announced. 
The  Governor  had  been  reading  |his  letters.  One  of  them, 
which  seemed  to  interest  him  very  much,  contained  the 
catalogue  of  the  sale  of  Harrod's  models.  He  handed  it 
to  us. 

When  lunch  did  come  it  was  worthy  of  the  Carlton,  so 
was  the  waiting.  We  had  no  meal  like  it  all  the  time  we 
were  in  Egypt  ;  it  was  so  delightfully  cooked,  and  the 
Governor's  plate  and  linen  were  irreproachable.  The  menu 
he  had  ordered  for  us  consisted,  except  the  wine,  entirely  of 
local  dainties.  He  wished  to  show  us  what  Damietta  could 
do,  as  a  reproach  to  the  Cairo  and  Luxor  hotels,  who  order 
all  their  food  from  Austria.  The  menu  was  as  follows: 
i.  Damietta  rice  served  with  chicken,  liver,  and  curried 
pigeon.  2.  Rodas,  a  toothsome  Nile  fish,  served  with  new 
potatoes  and  a  mayonaise  as  thick  as  butter,  which  would 
have  secured  its  maker  a  handsome  salary  at  the  Ritz. 
3.  Damietta  steak  and  green  peas.  4.  A  cauliflower  cooked 
to  perfection  in  a  wonderful  creamy  white  sauce.  5.  Damietta 
ducklings.  6.  Blancmange  with  guava  jelly  (made  from 
Damietta  guavas),  pistachios,  and  candied  cherries.  7.  Jaffa 
oranges,  Yusuf  effendis,  and  local  blood-oranges,  shaped 
like  lemons,  with  juice  as  dark  as  burgundy  ;  Damietta 
bananas. 

All  through  the  meal  the  wine  flowed  profusely — cham- 
pagne, chablis,  choice  claret,  and  excellent  burgundy.  The 
appointments  were  French,  except  a  rather  English-looking 
sideboard.  The  Governor  is  one  of  those  Moslems  who  do 
not  consider  that  champagne  is  wine.  I  forget  what  he 
thought  about  chablis. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  at  which  he  had  been  very 
witty,  and  showed  many  charming  little  politenesses,  he 
washed  his  hands  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabian  Nights — 
a  gold  bowl  was  brought  in  and  held  under  his  hands  by 
one  attendant,  while  another  poured  rose-water  over  them 
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from  a  gold  izreek.  Perhaps  they  were  only  silver  gilt,  but 
they  were  beautiful  pieces  of  plate.  Just  as  the  cigarettes 
were  brought  he  suddenly  discovered  that  we  must  start  at 
that  moment  if  we  wished  to  catch  our  train.  Fortunately 
his  launch  was  there  to  take  us  across  to  the  station.  And 
so  we  left  Damietta,  as  in  a  dream. 

P.S. — We  thought  we  had  left  Damietta,  but  the  very  rich 
young  man  with  a  squint  was  at  the  railway  station,  with  a 
bundle  of  his  own  photographs. 
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CHAPTER   XXII 

Rosetta 

ROSETTA,  undiscovered  by  the  tourist,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  in  Egypt.  As  the  traveller 
approaches  it  his  hopes  rise  high,  for  the  train  takes  him 
past  lagoons,  more  gracious  than  those  of  Venice,  in  a  setting 
of  golden  sand-hills  and  breezy  palms.  He  is  prepared  in 
a  way  for  the  magnificence  of  the  Rosetta  reach.  For 
sailing  Rosetta  has  greater  natural  advantages  than  Assuan 
itself;  the  river  is  straighter  and  wider,  the  wind  of  the 
Mediterranean  visits  it  nearly  every  day  ;  it  is  also  incom- 
parably lovely,  with  its  banks  of  palm-groves,  enshrining 
mosques,  and  the  white-domed  tombs  of  saints. 

I  shall  never  forget  sailing  at  Rosetta  ;  we  had  served 
a  strenuous  apprenticeship  for  it  ;  all  the  morning  long  we 
had  tramped  up  and  down  the  city,  hunting  out  mediaeval 
mansions,  and  the  month  was  May,  and  the  day  was 
gloriously  bright. 

Rosetta 1  is  worthy  of  its  graceful  name — it  is  a  rose 
among  cities  ;  there  is  nothing  in  Egypt  like  it  except  the 
cluster  of  old  houses  which  survives  from  the  village  of 
Alexandria — a  village  of  5,000  souls  a  hundred  years  ago, 
turned  by  Mehemet  AH,  with  the  magician's  wand  of  a 
far-seeing  autocrat,  into  a  city  of  a  thousand  inhabitants  for 
every  day  in  the  year. 

To  match  it  one  would  have  to  go  to  the  Flanders  of  the 
Van  Dycks :  it  is  made  up  of  old  burnt-brick  houses,  re- 
calling the  Vieille  Boucherie  of  Antwerp.     The  bricks  being 

1  The  name  has  no  real  connection  with  roses :  it  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
Rashid. 
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burnt  confers  much  distinction  on  it,  for  Egypt  is  a  mud-brick 
country.  Cities  have  survived  since  the  days  of  Rameses  the 
Great,  built  of  no  more  durable  material  than  mud  cut  into 
ingots ;  but  that  was  at  Thebes  and  other  desert  capitals, 
where  rain  is  as  rare  as  rubies.  Rosetta,  like  Alexandria, 
is  climatically  not  of  Egypt  at  all  ;  it  is  a  city  of  the 
Mediterranean  littoral  ;  in  this  favoured  strip  you  have  the 
scenery,  and  not  a  few  of  the  flowers,  of  Sicily. 

What  of  those  palaces  of  Rosetta  ?  They  rise  from 
colonnades  that  are  purely  ornamental  ;  their  heavy  columns, 
pirated  from  Ptolemaic  temples,  are  engaged,  and  yield  but 
shallow  and  narrow  recesses — mere  statue  niches,  without 
their  marble  tenants.  Above  their  colonnades  are  three 
storeys,  each  beetling  over  the  storey  below  it  with  mediaeval 
perverseness.  One  supposes  that  this  was  a  device  to  console 
the  ladies  of  the  harem  for  the  absence  of  the  oriels  of 
mesJirebiya  lattice-work,  from  which  the  odalisques  in 
Cairo  saw  the  gay  festivals  and  busy  working-days  of  the 
Gamaliya.  There  is  hardly  one  such  oriel  in  Rosetta,  where 
all  the  numerous  windows  are  filled  with  shutters  of 
mesJirebiya  work  like  the  panels  in  a  mosque  screen. 

The  basement  colonnade  must  not  be  dismissed  too 
lightly  ;  it  is  often  of  great  beauty  and  architectural  ambition. 
It  may  have  a  portal,  for  instance,  like  the  portals  of  Taormina, 
a  bold  rectangle  which  does  not  reach  high,  with  ornamental 
brick  work  not  seldom  laid  out  in  diamonds  round  the 
doorway,  and  a  band  of  oak  carried  across  the  head  of 
the  doorway,  engraved  in  antique  letters  with  a  text  from  the 
Koran.  Occasionally  the  text  is  incised  on  a  panel  of  stone, 
and  the  wide  portal  is  of  fine  old  masonry.  The  door 
itself  fills  only  a  small  round-headed  arch,  but  it  will  be 
decorated  with  the  bold  geometrical  patterns  in  hard-wood 
overlays,  which  for  four  centuries  have  been  the  favoured 
pulpit  decorations  of  Cairo  mosques.  Straight  up  from  the 
door,  in  every  house,  a  dark  strip  of  narrow,  vaulted  stairway 
leads  to  the  interior,  which  begins  one  storey  up. 

Many  of  these  houses  are  of  great  size,  solid  cubes  of 
building,  like  the  vast  mansions,  which  the  freebooters  of  St. 
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Malo  put  up  with  their  ill-gotten  gains  in  the  piping 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  a  reader 
their  dignity  and  decorativeness,  the  former  depending  on 
their  massive  proportions,  the  latter  on  their  singularly  naive 
ornamentation.  The  ceilings  of  the  colonnades,  for  example, 
are  of  dark  wood,  with  the  same  fine  arabesque  overlays  as 
the  doors.  The  architect  who  built  these  walls  understood 
the  value  of  breaking  up  flat  surfaces.  Here  he  sunk  a  panel 
with  some  kind  of  ornament,  there  inserted  a  beam  boldly 
carved  with  a  text  from  the  Koran ;  every  yard  of  the 
elevation  he  broke  with  a  fine  course  of  woodwork.  In 
the  structural  bricks,  which  have  so  successfully  defied  the 
centuries,  and  the  winds  and  moisture  of  the  Delta,  are  sunk 
other  bricks,  vari-coloured,  in  every  arabesque  and  moresque 
pattern,  the  most  beautiful  being  the  ogee  arch  immortalised 
in  Venetian  windows  ;  but  the  three  prime  characteristics  in 
these  houses  are  the  overhanging  storeys,  the  shutters  of 
fine  meshrebiya  work,  which  fills  every  window,  and  the 
colonnades  of  temple  pillars  below. 

Where  did  these  pillars  come  from  ?  Rosetta  was  a 
foundation  of  the  Saracen  conquerors.  There  was  no 
classical  city,  on  the  spot,  for  them  to  take  over.  But  there 
was  a  mysterious  Bolbitine  which,  some  say,  stood  where 
the  mosque  of  Abu  Mandur  makes  the  culminating  note 
in  the  most  beautiful  picture  on  the  Nile  ;  and  some  prefer 
to  locate  at  Fort  St.  Julien,  which  betrayed  to  the  world 
the  erst-unfathomable  secrets  of  old  Egypt,  by  the  discovery 
in  its  precincts  of  the  Rosetta  Stone ;  of  which  anon.  But 
if  Bolbitine  lay  north  at  Fort  St.  Julien,  what  about  Mandur  ? 
what  of  the  prostrate  columns  which  break  the  roadways 
of  Rosetta  streets  ?  what  of  the  colonnades  which  line  the 
quiet  alleys,  almost  overarched  above,  which  look  as  if  you  had 
only  to  walk  down  them  to  find  yourself  in  the  Middle  Ages 
at  the  end  ?  Orientals  do  not  pass  in  and  out  of  their  houses 
much,  so  you  can  look  down  alley  after  alley  without  seeing  a 
single  figure  to  break  your  vision.  Indeed,  if  you  saw  them 
they  might  well  leave  it  unbroken,  for  the  costume  of  the 
Arab  is  little  changed  to-day  from  the  long  yesterday  of 
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the  Caliphate ;  and  here  in  Rosetta  there  is  a  grace  not 
universal  in  Egypt.  You  see  men  working  in  the  elegant 
costumes  confined  to  the  saises  of  the  rich  at  Cairo — the  fine 
shirts,  the  embroidered  waistcoats,  the  generous  pantaloons, 
the  gay  caps. 

Here  and  there  in  Cairo,  the  city  of  matchless  mosques, 
you  find  a  too-short  street  of  old  Mameluke  houses  with 
glorious  oriels  of  carved  and  fretted  and  latticed  woodwork 
in  bewildering  profusion — Oriental  fantasias  upon  the  same 
theme  as  the  old  timber  houses  of  Chester  and  Rouen  ;  but 
they  are  fragments  almost  lost  in  the  great  city.  Rosetta  at 
the  back  of  its  bazar  is  a  city  of  one  age — a  city  of  these 
noble  old  mansions  of  Arabian  art,  with  long  colonnades 
recalling  the  hypostyle  halls  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples. 
Their  brick  is  of  a  curious  dark  red.  Without  the  firing, 
which  gives  it  its  rich  colour,  the  brick  could  not  have  stood 
the  moisture  of  the  Delta. 

There  are  few  cities  so  entirely  antique  as  Rosetta,  where 
you  have  half  a  mile  square  of  old  houses  broken  only  by  the 
streets  in  which  they  stand.  It  can  but  be  compared  to  the 
old  part  of  Rouen  round  the  Halles. 

Rosetta  as  a  city  consists  of  this  aristocratic  quarter  of 
dwellings,  the  bazar,  and  the  quay.  No  business  of  exporting 
and  importing  disfigures,  with  the  hideous  adjuncts  of  modern 
docks,  the  ancient  port,  which  when  Mehemet  Ali  wrested 
Egypt  from  the  Turk  had  five  times  the  population  of 
Alexandria.  The  Nile  bears  nothing  more  important  on  its 
bosom  than  gyassas  of  artisans  or  peasants,  but  the  native 
craft  are  launched,  and  repaired,  and  broken  up,  and  beached 
along  the  whole  front.     It  is  the  dockyard  of  the  gyassa. 

The  bazar  of  Rosetta  is  as  unspoiled  as  that  of  Omdurman, 
though  they  differ  as  places  with  such  a  gulf  of  time  and 
space  set  between  them  would.  It  is  purely  native.  It  has 
no  native  wares  selected  irrespective  of  use  to  tempt  the 
tourist's  eye  ;  it  has  no  cheap  European  wares  to  seduce  the 
Arab  from  his  own  durable,  suitable,  picturesque,  hand-made 
articles.  Here  you  have  the  native  in  fellah  simplicity  as 
you  find  him  only  where  the  white  man  never  goes — able  to 
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supply  all  his  wants  himself,  regardless  of  whether  there  is 
any  one  in  the  world  besides  himself  or  not.  The  bazar  of 
Rosetta  !  How  shall  I  describe  it  ?  It  is  very  long  ;  it  winds 
as  inconsequently  as  an  Arab  bazar  should  ;  it  is  open  here, 
there  shaded  by  a  loosely  boarded  roof,  or  a  loosely  strung 
mat  of  palm  leaves,  or  a  trellis  grown  with  young  vine  leaves. 
The  shops  are  of  the  larger  order,  open-fronted,  of  course,  and 
each  with  its  dikker  outside  it,  on  which  the  owner  sits,  mostly 
chatting  with  or  waiting  for  customers.  The  tradesmen  are 
those  who  supply  the  simplest  wants  :  the  tinker,  the  copper- 
smith, the  shoemaker,  even  the  tailor — though  Arabs  are 
apt  to  make  their  own  clothes — with  the  vendors  of  vegetables, 
of  poor  Arab  hosiery,  and  of  cottons  dominated  by  speckled 
red  handkerchiefs — headkerchiefs.  The  shoes  are  distinctive, 
for  the  red  and  yellow  goat-skin  slippers  are  almost  excluded 
by  a  stout  patent  leather  as  stiff  as  cowhide. 

The  bazars  are  broken  by  many  old  houses,  by  mosques 
and  mills.  The  mills  of  Rosetta  deserve  a  word  to  them- 
selves. I  saw  oil-mills  and  flour-mills  much  alike.  The 
mill  would  be  separated  from  the  street  by  an  important 
and  picturesque  entrance  like  a  khan's  ;  the  mill  chamber 
would  have  for  an  entrance  on  each  side  a  fine  arch 
with  a  trefoil  head,  and  all  round  would  have  moresque 
arches  inlaid  or  overlaid  on  its  walls.  There  might  be 
another  such  chamber  behind  it,  and,  beyond  that,  the 
colonnaded  courtyard  where  the  beasts  were  stabled.  In 
the  mill  chamber  would  be  sakiyas  grinding  the  oil-seed 
or  grain  with  the  same  gear  as  the  sakiyas  for  driving  water- 
wheels,  and  all  in  a  subdued  light. 

Rosetta  is  rich  in  mosques,  but  the  others  are  overshadowed 
by  the  Sakhlun  mosque,  which  is  very  fine  and  old — a 
mosque  after  the  order  of  the  grand  mosque  of  Kairouan,  the 
holy  city  of  Africa — and  the  old  mosques  of  Amr  and  El- 
Azhar  at  Cairo,  though  its  court  is  minute  compared  to  theirs. 

I  was  amazed  by  my  first  glimpse  of  the  interior,  as  I  was 
passing  through  the  bazar,  for  the  outer  walls  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  its  extent  or  its  character.  The  minaret  is  old  and 
fantastic  ;  its  long  walls,  mere  curtains  of  crumbling  brick  as 
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blank  as  the  side  of  a  tent,  looked  venerable,  nothing  more, 
even  where  we  surveyed  them  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  old 
houses,  into  which  a  friendly  Arab,  after  chasing  the  females 
of  his  household  into  the  harem,  invited  us  to  take  coffee. 
We  accepted  the  invitation  to  his  roof,  and  took  photographs 
instead  of  coffee. 

But  when  we  had  descended,  and  were  trying  to  find  our 
way  into  the  mosque,  we  did  think,  too,  that  the  door  took  an 
unconscionable  time  to  reach  ;  and  when  at  last  we  reached 
it  our  Arab  made  signs  that  the  right  door  was  farther  yet, 
but  we  stopped  to  peep  in,  and  looked  down  on  a  scene 
that  reminded  us  of  El-Azhar,  deserted  by  its  students,  for 
there  was  a  long  liwan,  and  three  hundred  antique  columns 
supporting  old  stilted  Saracenic  arches. 

We  suffered  ourselves  to  be  hurried  on  to  the  other 
entrance,  the  reason  being  that  there  was  no  matting  there, 
and  Rosetta,  having  no  tourists,  keeps  no  slippers  for 
Unbelievers  in  its  mosques.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  quaint, 
small  court.  One  side,  opposite  the  liwan,  was  formed  by 
an  ancient  mansion,  the  other  three  had  uncut  brick  piers 
and  stilted  arches  delightfully  moresque.  In  the  centre  was 
a  ruined  fountain,  ugly,  formless.  I  wished  to  take  a  photo- 
graph. Miss  Lorimer  begged  me  not  to,  as  she  thought  the 
crowd  were  incensed  at  the  idea  ;  I  persisted,  and  the  crowd 
helped  me.  Only  once  in  Egypt  has  there  been  any  real 
attempt  to  stop  me — when  I  was  trying  to  take  a  snap  at 
the  Emir  of  the  Hadj  on  his  return  from  Mecca.  The  Holy 
Carpet  was  stopped  for  me  to  photograph  it.  Egypt  is  not 
fanatical  about  photographs  :  it  reserves  that  for  its  politics, 
which  are  to  it  indistinguishable  from  religion. 

Not  content  with  letting  me  photograph  the  courtyard, 
they  conducted  me  through  the  liwdn,  to  a  shutter  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  carefully  lifting  up  the  matting,  so  that 
it  should  not  be  soiled  by  infidel  feet.  They  unbolted  it,  and 
made  signs  to  me  to  climb  through  it  with  my  camera,  seeming 
to  explain  that  I  had  not  seen  the  best  half  of  the  mosque.  It 
was  rather  disconcerting  to  have  the  shutter  bolted  behind 
me,  with  Miss  Lorimer  left  on  the  other  side  of  it.     We  were 
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the  only  Europeans  in  a  city  of  fifteen  thousand  Arabs.  I 
did  not  know  that  they  had  begged  her  to  climb  through  too, 
so  I  hurried  through  my  kodaking  of  that  Penelopian  web. 
Before  me  was  another  small  court,  another  vast  liwan,  with 
side  colonnades,  and  pillars  innumerable,  more  polished,  more 
beautiful.  From  the  court  itself,  filled  up  with  a  tangle  of 
verdure,  where  serpents  should  have  lurked,  I  took  my 
photographs  quickly,  for  I  thought  that  Miss  Lorimer  must 
be  anxious. 

A  sheikh  had  now  arrived,  and  conducted  me  round  the 
edge  of  the  matting  to  the  far  side  of  the  liwdn,  to  see  the 
pulpit  of  carved  wood,  painted,  not  important,  and  three 
plain  mihrabs.  The  beauty,  the  dignity,  the  charm  of  the 
mosque  lay  not  in  its  detail,  but  in  the  accumulated  effect 
of  so  many  venerable  columns,  from  the  temples  of  Egypt 
and  Greece  and  Rome,  with  their  lines  mellowed  or  eaten 
away  by  the  salt  air  of  the  Delta.  It  was  the  beauty  of 
decay,  the  majesty  of  numbers. 

Another  of  the  city  mosques  had  a  liwan  of  many  columns 
and  graceful  niches,  but  it  was  not  old.  At  the  southern  end 
of  the  town,  too,  there  was  a  little  square  mosque,  whose 
beauty  of  outline,  and  graceful  dome  and  minaret,  are  worthy 
of  a  place  on  the  enchanted  plain  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs 
at  Cairo. 

Rosetta  is  a  city  of  many  graces  ;  besides  its  old  mansions, 
and  its  undevastated  bazar,  and  its  antique  mosques,  and  long 
quay  swarming  with  Oriental  craft  ;  besides  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  its  river,  it  is  green  and  gay  with  trees  and  flowers : 
the  garden  of  the  saints'  tomb  by  the  railway  station  is  a  gem 
for  the  photographer.  It  has  sakiyas,  with  the  water-wheels 
of  the  Delta,  working  in  its  streets,  and  it  has  the  most 
beautiful  khans  I  have  seen  in   Egypt. 

One  is  not  likely  to  forget  the  khans  of  Rosetta  ;  unlike 
those  of  Cairo  and  other  cities,  each  stands  detached.  Some 
arc  built  of  the  burnt  Rosetta  brick,  some  are  of  massive 
masonry.  Both  kinds  have  stately  portals,  with  a  text  from 
the  Koran  engraved  on  a  wooden  beam  or  a  slab  of  stone 
over  the  door,  and  generally  a  rich  ornament  of  brickwork 
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round  it.  The  doors  themselves  are  overlaid  with  the  hard 
wood  arabesques :  they  open  into  lofty,  vaulted  passages. 
One  had  four  fanwork  groins  meeting  in  the  centre  of  its 
vault,  more  ambitious  than  the  Damietta  fanwork,  and 
executed  in  stone.  Their  courtyards  are  extremely  fine,  and 
often  very  large  ;  they  once  had  cloisters  of  fine  masonry, 
but  only  a  few  arches  now  remain,  though  so  graceful  and 
so  well-built,  that  they  serve  to  show  the  splendour  of  these 
caravanseries  of  Rosetta,  when  it  and  Damietta  were  the  two 
great  ports  of  Egypt.  One  khan  had  above  its  cloister  a 
clerestory  of  charming  moresque  windows.  While  I  was 
photographing  this,  three  dromedaries  were  lying  under  them, 
and  some  boys  were  making,  with  lightning  rapidity,  hen- 
coops out  of  palm-ribs  :  their  feet  were  as  nimble  as  their 
hands. 

Few  of  the  khans  were  more  than  a  storey  high,  and  I  saw 
none  used  by  merchants  for  their  camels.  Hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  khans,  outside,  were  other  buildings  used 
for  various  kinds  of  trades,  one  storey  high,  but  roofed  over 
and  with  a  double  row  of  columns  up  their  centres,  carried 
right  across  from  their  doors  like  a  hall  of  an  Egyptian 
temple. 

When  we  stepped  out  of  the  train  at  Rosetta  a  few  Arabs 
attached  themselves  to  us — but  none  was  the  usual  polyglot, 
who  hangs  about  stations  and  quays  to  offer  his  services  to 
the  tourist  for  whatever  he  can  get,  and  is  very  thankful  for 
so  very  few  piastres  :  Rosetta  is  too  unspoiled  for  that.  They 
had  fine  Arab  manners,  so  we  did  not  drive  them  away, 
especially  since  one  of  them  murmured  Felookah,  and  the 
other,  Antika,  the  two  commodities  which  we  happened  to 
want.  The  antika  man  showed  intelligence  ;  finding  that 
cloistered  khans  and  colonnaded  mansions  of  mediaeval 
Arabs  for  some  inscrutable  reason  seemed  to  interest  me — 
he  conducted  me  to  several  admirable  specimens.  The 
felookah  man  held  grimly  on,  for  three  hours  or  more,  for  what 
must  have  appeared  to  him  mere  waste  of  time.  He  reaped 
his  reward,  for  when  we  had  exhausted  the  city  we  deter- 
mined  to  eat  our  lunch,  and  spend  the  rest  of  our  day  at 
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Rosetta,  on  the  Nile.  We  naturally  took  hisfelookah  after  the 
sanitary  officer — whose  nationality  we  did  not  discover,  but 
who  spoke  a  certain  amount  of  English — had  reduced  his 
demands  from  six  shillings  to  two. 

Our  lunch  had  been  consigned,  for  safety,  to  the  assistant 
station-master's  safe,  and,  when  we  had  fetched  it  from  the 
station,  we  stepped  gleefully  on  board  our  stout  felookah, 
helped  with  Arab  courtesy  by  the  two  picturesque  boatmen 
in  dark  red  galabeahs. 

The  moment  we  pushed  out  the  spell  began.     The  boat 
heeled   half  way  over  with  the  fresh   breeze,  the  blue  water 
rushed   hissing  past  us  as   we  flew  over  to  the  farther  shore, 
where  the  outline  of  the  palm  groves  was  broken  by  a  grace- 
ful villa,  the  retreat  of  some  pasha,  and  two  of  the  white  domes, 
which  mark  the  tombs  of  saints  (and  secure  the  success  of 
any  picture).     Four  wild-looking  Arabs  commenced  shouting, 
and  made  a  rush  for  the  boat — as   I   guessed  with  no  feller 
intent  than   to  secure   a  free    passage   to  the    farther   shore. 
They  did  not  wait  for  the  boat  to  put  in,  they  waded  out,  in 
Egyptian  fashion,  and  clambered  on   board.     As   we  had  a 
nice  fresh  breeze  we  cruised  up  and  down,  while  we  ate  our 
lunch  and  photographed  mosques  and  tombs  of  saints,  and 
JelookaJis  with  great  white  bellying   sails.     At  the  end  of  a 
mile  of  blue  water  to  the  north  was  a  factory,  built  in  such 
an   open,    pleasing   way  that  in   my  photographs  it  will   be 
taken  for  an  Egyptian  temple.     To  the  south  the  river  con- 
tracted, with  high  banks  of  sand,  bold  enough  for  Assuan, 
and   one    dear    little    mosque    nestling    under   the   hill,    and 
another  with  a  soaring  minaret  down  on  the  river  edge,  at  the 
point  of  the   picture — I   think  the  most    beautiful  effect  we 
have    seen    on    the  river.      Rosetta  itself,   with  its   tall,   old 
mansions  and  all  its  fantastic  minarets  and  its  fringe  of  quaint 
native   craft  drawn  up  on  the  steep  bank,  made  a  delightful 
picture.     Whichever    way   we    tacked,    some   vision    of  pure 
beauty  met  our  eyes   on   that  sky-blue  lake  with  its  quaint 
Oriental  setting.     The  lunch  we  had  brought  from  the  hotel 
was  not  for  such  surroundings.     We   gave  all  those  savoury 
viands  to  the  Arab  boatmen,  who  had   never  known  such  a 
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banquet.  They  gave  us  their  bread  in  exchange,  and  Arab 
bread  with  pat6  de  fois  gras,  washed  down  by  good  wine  and 
nice  cold  soda-water,  was  good  picnic  food. 

Then  we  allowed  the  boatmen  to  land  us  at  the  Mosque 
Point,  strangely  like  the  landing  by  the  old  church  of  the 
weird  Campo  Santo  at  Venice  on  that  lonely  isle.  The 
mosques  were  simple  but  charming  ;  the  river  bank  was 
shady  with  tall  palms.  We  climbed  the  cluster  of  little 
golden  hills  where  tradition  puts  that  mysterious  city  of 
Bolbitine.  That  may  be  or  may  not  be.  Our  eyes  were 
not  for  it  ;  we  looked  northwards  where  the  Nile  winds 
into  the  sea — the  Nile  which  we  had  seen  from  its  birth, 
where  the  White  Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile  meet,  to  the  point 
when  it  forks  again  into  the  Delta — the  Nile,  the  other 
half  of  which  we  had  seen  lose  itself  in  the  Mediterranean 
at  Damietta.  On  the  left  bank  lay  Fort  St.  Julien,  which 
played  such  a  dramatic  part  in  the  story  of  Egypt.  The 
Rosetta  Stone  was  found  at  Fort  St.  Julien  by  the  French 
conquerors  of  Egypt  digging  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
fort.  Its  existence  there  was  shrouded  with  mystery,  for 
no  other  remains  were  found  to  keep  in  countenance  so 
important  a  monument.  There  was  no  Bolbitine,  but  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  in  the  precincts  of  Fort  St.  Julien.  Nor 
did  the  dramatic  end  here,  for  when  the  French  conquerors 
in  their  turn  were  conquered  by  the  English,  and  forced  to 
evacuate  Egypt,  the  surrender  of  the  trilingual  decree,  written 
in  stone  by  the  Pharaohs,  was  ceded  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

Abukir  and  the  Battle  of  the  Nile 

THERE  is  no  spot  in  all  Egypt  which  has  the  same 
significance  to  the  Englishman  as  Abukir,  for  here  were 
dealt  the  blows  by  sea  and  land,  but  for  which  Egypt  would  to- 
day, as  Algeria,  be  a  department  of  France.  To-day  we  could 
regard  such  a  contingency  with  more  equanimity  than  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  France  is  a  nation 
that  no  longer  pursues  a  policy  of  pin-pricks  against  England, 
though  there  are  individual  Frenchmen  in  Egypt  who  lose 
no  opportunity  of  breeding  trouble  for  England.  To-day  we 
regard  Nelson's  and  Abercromby's  victories  in  another  light, 
as  the  first  blood  drawn  in  the  long  fight-to-a-finish  between 
England  and  Napoleon,  rather  than  between  England  and 
France.  With  Abercromby  at  Abukir  I  shall  not  linger  long. 
I  shall  only  point  out  the  coincidence  that  the  man  who 
shattered  France's  dreams  of  Empire  in  old  Egypt  was  a 
single-battle  man,  carried  home  from  his  victory  to  die,  like 
Wolfe,  who  struck  down  for  ever,  on  the  plains  of  Quebec, 
the  lilies  that  had  waved  for  two  hundred  years  in  the  new 
France  which  we  call  Canada. 

Though  Abercromby  drove  the  French  out  of  Egypt  and 
Nelson  did  not,  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  his  victory, 
which  takes  its  name  from  Abukir,  is  of  the  same  significance 
as  Nelson's  in  Abukir  Bay  ;  for  that  was  the  superlative 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  which  was  the  foundation  of  England's 
position  as  the  greatest  sea-power  in  history. 

I  had  the  proud  story  of  the  battle  related  to  me  again  at 
Abukir  by  a  captain  in  the  Italian  army,  who  told  me  that  his 
sympathies  were  with   the  Egyptian   Nationalists,  and  was, 
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therefore,  not  bitten  with  English  prestige.  He  could  not  find 
words  sufficient  to  express  his  admiration  of  Nelson.  "I  can 
only  say,"  he  said,  "  that  there  could  never  be  such  a  sailor 
again." 

I  own  that  I  was  consumed  with  curiosity  as  the  train,  which, 
for  some  unfathomable  reason,  starts  from  a  suburb  some 
miles  out  of  Alexandria,  carried  me  towards  Abukir.  I  will 
not  describe  the  journey's  beauties  as  you  glide  between  the 
fresh-water  lake  of  Ramleh,  like  the  sparkle  of  champagne  in 
a  thirsty  land,  on  one  side,  and  a  shady  palm  grove  on  the 
other.  Before  you  come  to  Abukir  there  is  desert,  but 
the  deserts  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral  are  not  like  the 
deserts  of  the  Nile  Valley  ;  for  here  in  places  fine  palm-trees 
spring  from  the  golden  sand,  witnessing  to  lurking  moisture. 
Just  before  the  station  of  Abukir  the  train  plunges  into  sand- 
hummocks,  with  a  large  encampment  of  very  tidy  Bedouins 
amid  the  dwarf  prickly  pears,  which  are  a  mass  of  yellow 
blossom  in  May.  As  I  stepped  out  of  the  train  my  heart 
sank  within  me,  for  I  could  see  nothing  but  dust-heapy  sand- 
hummocks,  and  the  poor  little  hotel,  which  had  not  had  the 
courage  to  open.  But  the  usual  Arab,  with  a  smattering  of 
all  languages,  appeared  as  if  he  had  arisen  from  the  earth  at 
the  summons  of  a  genie,  and  led  us  sharp  down  to  the  right. 

Then  an  enchanting  scene  broke  upon  my  eyes.  A  deep, 
blue  roadstead,  with  a  fringe  of  fishing  felookahs  on  a  grassy 
shore,  was  in  front  of  me  ;  the  old  yellow  fort  of  Abukir  rose 
high  on  the  left,  connected  by  a  dotted  line  of  reefs  with 
Nelson's  Island,  while  on  my  right  was  a  palm  grove,  with  a 
gay  little  minaret  towering  over  it,  and  the  golden  blossoms 
of  the  dwarf  prickly  pears  spreading  over  the  sand  in  front  of 
it,  like  the  Beard  of  Jove  on  the  sands  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
I  could  just  see  through  the  trees  the  fort  on  the  other  brow 
of  the  bay,  and  the  pale-blue  line  of  coast  stretching  away  to 
the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile.     The  colouring  was  perfect. 

I  turned  my  footsteps  instinctively  towards  the  fort  on  the 
Abukir  headland  crowning  the  termination  of  the  high  ridge 
on  which  the  village  stands.  The  slopes  of  the  ridge  pre- 
sented  a   blessed   sight,   for   they   were   covered   with    wild 
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flowers — more  wild  flowers  than  all  we  had  seen  in  Egypt 
put  together,  especially  the  dwarf  mauve  unscented  wild  stock, 
the  bright  blue  alkamet,  a  gay  and  delicate  heath,  and  that 
dwarf  prickly  pear. 

The  calmness  of  the  roadstead,  in  which  the  French  met 
their  fate  a  hundred  and  ten  years  to  a  day  before  the  night 
on  which  I  write  these  words,  was  shown  by  the  stillness  of 
the  dark-blue  mirror  as  we  came  upon  it  at  sunset,  though 
we  could  hear  the  surf  breaking  round  the  head.  The  pic- 
turesque fort,  with  its  two  crumbling  moats  and  its  dismantled 
guns,  and  its  polygonal  tower  of  poor,  rough  masonry,  looked 
as  if  it  might  be  of  any  age.  We  passed  in  through  the 
vaulted  gateway,  unchallenged.  The  little  houses  for  barracks, 
which  ring  the  enceinte  inside,  were  garrisoned  only  by  native 
women  and  a  swarm  of  children.  It  looked  such  a  deserted 
place,  with  its  old  mortars  and  rusty  Armstrongs.  We 
seemed  to  be  back  at  Syracuse  in  the  castle  of  Maniace, 
which  guards  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  as  we  walked 
on  the  wide  ramparts  with  dwarf  stocks  spreading  their 
bright  flowers  over  the  old  masonry,  and  the  carriages  of  the 
guns  just  as  they  do  in  the  Sicilian  Castle.  It  was  all  so 
like  Syracuse,  for  the  line  of  reefs  which  connected  the  fort 
with  Nelson's  Island  recalled  irresistibly  the  more  famous 
reefs  of  the  Marble  Harbour  of  Dionysius  at  the  ancient 
capital  of  Sicily.  This  was  a  good  point  for  taking  in  the 
lie  of  the  battlefield,  if  one  may  use  such  a  term  of  water. 
The  roadstead  of  Abukir  has  the  outline  of  a  fret-saw — the 
French  fleet  being  on  the  line  of  the  actual  saw  and  the  land 
taking  the  form  of  the  steel  bow  which  holds  the  saw. 
There  is  a  fort  at  each  end  of  the  bow,  the  left-hand  point 
from  the  sea  being  a  very  bold  object  in  the  landscape,  at 
the  end  of  its  high  ridge,  continued  in  almost  a  straight  line 
by  a  succession  of  reefs  to  Nelson's  Island,  which  also  rises 
boldly  out  of  the  water. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Admiral  Brueys,  the  French  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, took  as  much  pains  about  securing  his 
position  as  the  fearless  Nelson  would  have  taken.  The 
semicircle  of  high  ground,  which  encloses  the  roadstead,  was 
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not  of  the  same  value  in  supporting  the  fleet  as  it  would  be 
nowadays,  for  the  guns  of  the  Nelsonic  era  were  not  like 
ours,  and  the  French  fleet  had  to  lie  three  miles  from  the 
shore  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  coast  water.  But 
Brueys,  as  Nelson  divined  from  the  rough  chart  taken  from 
a  prize,  which  was  all  he  had  to  guide  him  in  the  most 
daring  piece  of  seamanship  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world, 
had  not  anchored  as  close  to  the  shoal  water  as  he  might 
have  done  either  on  the  side  or  at  the  head  of  his  column. 
Otherwise  Nelson  could  never  have  executed  his  unutterably 
daring  manoeuvre  of  penetrating  between  the  French  and  the 
shore.  And  instead  of  anchoring  his  ships  so  close  to  each 
other  that  his  line  could  not  be  pierced,  he  anchored  them 
five  hundred  yards  apart.  The  skilled  eyes  of  Nelson  and 
his  captains  took  in  the  points  of  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
"  Where  a  French  ship  can  swing,"  said  Nelson,  "  an  English 
ship  can  pass,"  or  words  to  that  effect ;  and  proceeded  to 
advance  to  the  task,  with  his  own  ship  in  the  centre  of  his 
line,  so  as  to  be  in  the  best  position  for  adapting  the  attack 
to  circumstances.  To  show  the  full  daring  of  the  attack,  I 
must  recall  a  few  facts  of  the  history  of  that  eventful  day. 

It  was  at  a  quarter  to  three  in  the  afternoon  of  August  1, 
1798,  that  the  mast-head-man  of  the  Zealous  discovered  the 
long-sought-for  enemy  lying  in  Abukir  Bay,  fifteen  miles  east 
of  Alexandria.  The  enemy  was  so  distant  that  Nelson  knew 
he  could  not  reach  them  till  nightfall,  and  that  he  would  not 
only  have  to  fight  the  battle  in  the  dark,  but  that  some  of 
his  ships  would  have  to  take  up  their  positions  in  the  dark, 
with  hardly  anything  to  guide  them  but  their  knowledge 
of  the  margin,  which  a  bad  seaman  like  the  French  admiral 
would  allow  himself.  Each  side  had  thirteen  ships,  but 
Nelson's  were  all  two-deckers,  and  some  of  the  French  were 
three-deckers,  so  their  preponderance  in  the  number  of  guns 
and  the  weight  of  metal  was  enormous.  Further,  only  ten  of 
Nelson's  thirteen  ships  were  with  him.  Two  of  them,  the 
Alexander  and  the  Swlftsure,  were  a  dozen  miles  to  leeward, 
doing  frigate's  duty  ;  and  the  Culloden,  captained  by 
Troubridge,  the  finest    sailor  in    the  fleet  after  Nelson,  was 
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seven  miles  to  windward,  towing  a  prize.  It  was  almost 
too  much  to  expect  of  mortal  man  to  make  the  attack  that 
night,  short  of  three  of  his  best  ships,  and  facing  the  awful 
perils  of  penetrating  between  a  hostile  fleet  and  a  shoaling 
shore,  almost  uncharted,  as  darkness  fell.  But  Nelson  saw 
it  in  a  different  light.  "  The  admiral,"  said  Berry,  who  was 
so  long  his  flag-captain,  "  viewed  the  obstacles  with  the  eye 
of  a  seaman  determined  to  attack."  To  wait  for  the  next 
morning  was  to  give  the  French  admiral  time  to  correct  some 
of  his  errors.  He  was  almost  certain  to  be  unprepared  for 
an  attack  that  night.  It  mattered  not  that  there  was  no 
time  for  Nelson  to  hold  a  council  of  war  with  his  captains  ; 
they  had  discussed  the  whole  situation  so  often  before,  that, 
when  called  upon  to  give  battle,  in  unknown  waters  in  the 
dusk,  without  previous  consultation  with  their  admiral,  they 
were  all  competent  for  the  task.  One  shines  with  a  special 
glory,  Captain  Foley ;  for  it  was  Foley  who  said  to  himself,  as 
he  led  the  line,  with  Hood  in  the  Zealous  almost  abreast  of 
him,  that  the  French  would  not  be  so  ready  for  action  on 
the  side  protected  by  the  shore  ;  and  this  fired  him  to  lead 
inside  the  French  line.  Nelson  had  perforce  left  the  course 
of  the  fleet  to  the  van-ships,  as  his  chart  was  such  a  rough 
one.  The  awful  carnage  on  the  French  ships  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Nile  testifies  to  the  perspicacity  of  admiral  and 
captain.  Brueys,  when  the  signal  of  the  approach  of  the 
English  was  made  in  the  afternoon,  was  not  properly  cleared 
for  action.  A  great  deal  of  furniture  and  partitions,  and  other 
woodwork  deadly  for  splinters,  was  encumbering  his  decks. 
As  Foley  contemplated,  he  did  not  throw  them  overboard, 
but  stowed  them  on  the  side  of  the  ships  protected  by  the 
shore,  making  the  handling  of  the  guns  on  that  side  more 
difficult,  and  exceedingly  dangerous. 

The  English  took  a  wide  course  round  Nelson's  Island  and 
stood  in,  between  the  sandbanks  and  the  mudbanks,  close 
to  the  head  of  the  French  line.  The  wind  was  blowing  down 
the  line,  which  enabled  him  to  execute  with  precision  the 
manoeuvre  he  desired.  It  was  at  half-past  five  that  Nelson 
hoisted  his  signal  for  line  of  battle.     But  in  spite  of  that,  and 
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of  the  French  fire,  they  sailed  in  with  the  greatest  delibera- 
tion— all  except  Troubridge  in  the  Culloden,  who,  cutting  his 
prize  adrift,  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  take  part  in  the  battle 
that  he  grounded  on  the  edge  of  a  shoal,  and  lay  there  pound- 
ing heavily  till  the  next  morning.  The  little  Leander,  of  fifty 
guns,  and  the  brig  Mutine,  strove  heroically  to  tug  him  off ; 
but  Troubridge  saw  that  it  was  vain,  and  ordered  the  Leander 
to  take  her  place  in  the  battle.  One  thing  he  could  do — by 
dint  of  signal  and  lantern  he  kept  the  Alexander  and  the 
Swiftsure  from  sharing  his  fate,  and  saved  them  for  Nelson. 

Meanwhile  Nelson  executed  his  ideal  manoeuvre  of  throw- 
ing the  whole  of  his  fleet  on  a  portion  of  the  fleet  of  an  enemy 
less  skilled  in  seamanship.  His  was  the  sixth  ship,  and 
instead  of  following  the  first  five  inside  the  French  line,  he 
altered  his  course,  and  led  the  remaining  ships  outside  the 
line,  laying  his  own  ship,  the  Vanguard,  within  a  pistol-shot 
of  the  Spartiate,  the  third  ship  in  the  French  line.  The  first 
two  were  already  shattered.  The  Zealous  had  dismasted  the 
Guerrier  within  ten  minutes  ;  the  Goliath  and  the  Audacious 
had  riddled  the  Conquerant  with  their  broadsides.  As  the 
other  English  ships  came  up,  each  was  to  lay  itself  along- 
side the  first  French  ship  it  came  to  ;  but  two  of  them,  the 
BelleropJwn  and  the  Majestic,  were  carried  down  the  line,  the 
Bellerophon  fetching  up  against  the  gigantic  U  Orient,  which 
had  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns  against  her  seventy-four,  and 
a  still  greater  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  guns.  Their 
failure  to  take  their  places  in  the  concentrated  British  attack 
on  the  French  van  caused  very  great  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  not  only  on  the  BelleropJwn,  exposed  to  the  terrific 
fire  of  U Orient,  but  on  Nelson's  own  ship,  the  Vanguard, 
which,  while  she  was  fighting  the  Spartiate,  had  her  bows 
raked  by  the  Aquilon,  which  was  for  awhile  unengaged.  The 
actual  firing  began  at  half-past  six ;  the  Guerrier s  masts 
were  all  shot  away  before  sundown,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later.  None  of  the  ships  engaged  shifted  their  positions  until 
after  eight.  Just  as  the  Bellerophon,  unable  to  resist  the  fire 
of  U Orient  at  close  quarters  any  longer,  had  cut  her  cable 
and  hauled  off,  the  Alexander  and    the  Swiftsure  and  the 
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little  Lcandcr,  three  of  the  English  ships  which  had  been 
delayed,  sailed  up.  The  Leander,  only  a  fifty-gun  ship,  threw 
herself  across  the  bows  of  two  great  three-deckers,  the 
Franklin  and  the  mighty  LOrient,  with  consummate  skill, 
so  as  to  make  the  most  of  her  feeble  battery  by  raking  them. 
The  captains  of  the  Alexander  and  the  Swiftsure  threw  them- 
selves grimly  upon  L Orient,  already  badly  mauled  by  the 
Belleroplwn  before  the  latter  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  unequal  fight.  The  Swiftsure  anchored  outside  the  line, 
where  her  captain  could  divide  his  fire  between  the  Franklin 
and  L  Orient.  The  Alexander  sailed  right  under  the  stern 
of  L Orient  and  anchored  close  to  her  inner  quarter.  In  less 
than  an  hour  UOrient  was  on  fire.  Under  the  terrible 
cannonade  of  the  two  ships  all  attempts  to  put  the  fire  out 
were  unavailing.  At  a  quarter  to  ten  Ly Orient  blew  up,  to 
the  infinite  danger  of  the  boats  of  the  British  ships,  who  were 
trying  to  save  her  crew.  Nelson,  meanwhile,  had  been  so 
badly  wounded  that  his  captains  were  compelled  to  fight  out 
the  remainder  of  the  action  on  their  own  initiative.  It  was 
due  to  this  fact  that  the  three  rear  French  ships  were  left 
unengaged,  and  sailed  away  on  the  following  morning  when 
day  broke  and  showed  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  their  fleet. 
They  could  not  be  pursued,  because  only  one  British  ship  had 
sufficient  rigging  left  to  follow  them. 

Ten  out  of  the  thirteen  French  ships  having  been  taken 
or  destroyed,  the  first  order  Nelson  issued  when  he  recovered 
from  the  stunning  effects  of  his  wound  was :  "  Vanguard,  off 
the  Mouth  of  the  Nile,  August  22,  1798. — Almighty  God 
having  blessed  His  Majesty's  arms  with  victory,  the  Admiral 
intends  returning  public  thanksgiving  for  the  same  at  two 
o'clock  this  day :  and  he  recommends  every  ship  doing  the 
same  as  soon  as  convenient." 

Such  was  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  fought  in  this  roadstead  of 
Abukir,  which  fills  the  curve  of  the  coast  between  Alexandria 
and  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile.  There  is  no  monument 
of  any  kind  to  this  most  supreme  of  all  naval  victories,  one 
of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 

But  Abukir  is  very  somnolent,  even  for  immemorial  Egypt, 
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the  land  of  short  memories.  Truly  the  Pharaohs  were  wise 
when  they  catalogued  every  detail  upon  every  monument  in 
their  imperishable  hieroglyphics.  But  for  that  Egypt  would 
have  forgotten  that  there  ever  were  any  Pharaohs.  Of  Aber- 
cromby's  battle — the  land-battle  of  Abukir,  fought  nearly 
three  years  after  Nelson's,  and  even  more  immediate  in  its 
results,  since  it  secured  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  Napoleon's 
army,  which  had  obtained  possession  of  the  country  in  spite 
of  Nelson's  victory — the  landmarks  are  almost  lost. 

Canopus,  the  pleasure-city  of  Alexandria,  has  fared  even 
worse.  It  is  vaguely  identified  with  Abukir,  but  some 
savants  place  it  to  the  north  and  some  to  the  south,  though 
a  large  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Serapis,  discovered  not 
so  very  long  ago  on  the  estate  of  Prince  Omar  Toussoun, 
may  help  them  to  come  to  a  decision,  because  we  know  from 
Plutarch  that  there  was  a  much-frequented  shrine  and  oracle 
of  Serapis  at  Canopus.  It  is  incredible  how  little  we  know 
of  Canopus  and  its  site,  when  we  consider  that  the  city  gave 
its  name  to  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  eponymous 
god  connected  with  it  gave  his  name  to  the  human-headed 
Canopic  jars,  in  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  preserved  the 
intestines  of  their  important  dead.  We  know  vaguely  that 
Canopus  was  a  watering-place  notorious  for  its  number  of 
religious  festivals  and  the  general  dissoluteness  of  its  morals, 
and  we  know  that  the  red  dye  of  the  henna,  used  so  widely 
in  the  East  for  colouring  the  hands  and  feet,  was  manu- 
factured here.  We  know  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian  estab- 
lished a  miniature  Canopus  in  his  pleasure-city  on  the  way 
out  to  Tivoli,  known  as  the  Villa  of  Hadrian  ;  but  no  one 
has  ever  yet  made  out  the  exact  nature  of  this  Canopus. 
Some  ancient  writers  imagined  that  Canopus  was  called  after 
the  pilot  of  Menelaus,  who  died  and  was  buried  here,  after 
the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy ;  some  imagined  that  it 
was  called  after  the  god  Canopus.  Modern  writers  will  be 
more  inclined  to  believe  that  both  the  god  and  the  pilot 
were  invented  to  account  for  the  name  of  the  town,  which  is 
generally  the  truth  about  eponymous  heroes  in  the  classics. 
We  shall  know  more  about  it,  a  great  deal,  when  the  wealthy 
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city  of  Alexandria  wakes  up  to  the  importance  of  excavating 
some  of  the  square  miles  of  ancient  sites  which  lie  unex- 
cavated  in  its  vicinity.  At  present  Alexandria  cares  so  little 
about  anything  except  commerce,  that  photographs  are 
almost  unprocurable  in  the  city,  and  the  postcard  business 
is  in  its  infancy. 

To  most  people  who  visit  Abukir  the  blue  bay,  with  its 
memories  of  Nelson,  will  be  but  a  faint  background.  Their 
vision  will  be  one  of  Arab  women  squatting  in  the  sun, 
as  still  as  Lot's  wife  ;  of  little  Arab  girls  in  the  long  dress 
which  pervades  half  Italy,  playing  about  like  the  kids  of 
goats  ;  of  a  grove  of  date-palms  by  the  shore,  and  a  gay 
little  mosque  at  the  corner  of  the  yellow  native  village — too 
poor  to  support  a  civilised  shop,  or  to  keep  its  hotel  alive, 
though  it  is  surrounded  by  the  summer  villas  of  pashas. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

A  Visit  to  the  Fayum,  the  Land  of  a  Thousand 

Days 

THE  Fayum  is  well  worth  a  visit.  It  is  so  unlike  other 
parts  of  Egypt — it  is  so  pleasant  to  the  eye,  so  in- 
structive, and  so  easy  to  get  to. 

A  railway  takes  you  direct  in  about  three  hours  to  Medinet 
Fayum,  the  capital,  an  interesting  place  itself,  and  the  natural 
centre  from  which  the  whole  district  can  be  visited  by  railway 
or  carriage. 

The  Fayum  is  a  real  oasis,  a  land  flowing  with  sparkling 
waters,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  desert  on  all  sides.  Ex- 
cept that  its  waters  are  not  still,  but  blest  with  a  swift,  natural 
current,  which  turns  the  water-wheels  automatically,  and 
sweeps  away  the  dread  of  malaria,  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
third  psalm,  "  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ; 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters,"  might  have  been 
written  of  the  Fayum — the  land  of  many  waters,  whose 
pastures  are  so  green  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  In  the 
Fayum  are  the  rich  palm  groves  which  the  teachings  of  one's 
childhood  have  associated  with  the  idea  of  an  oasis. 

Considering  how  close  it  is  to  Cairo,  tourists  know  sur- 
prisingly little  of  the  Fayum,  which  is  a  pity,  for  there  are 
features  in  the  Fayum  which  adapt  it  for  a  tourist-centre, 
and  make  it  a  future  Mena  or  Luxor  or  Assuan. 

The  dearth  of  postcards  of  the  Fayum — the  almost  entire 
absence  of  photographs  of  the  Fayum — is  partly  responsible 
for  this.  At  only  one  Cairo  photographer  could  I  discover 
any  photos  of  it — at  Lekejian's  ;  and  his  pictures,  though 
exquisitely    beautiful,    were     not    very    up-to-date    or    com- 
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prehensive.  The  books  about  the  Fayum  also  are  not  up- 
to-date  in  their  pictures.  I  went  there  with  an  entirely 
wrong  view  of  the  place.  I  imagined  Medinet  Fayum  to  be 
a  place  picturesque  in  its  decay,  like  Rosetta  or  Damietta,  full 
of  old  mosques  and  tumble-down  palaces. 

Instead  of  this  I  found  a  thriving  modern  town,  with  an 
old  bit  here  and  there,  it  is  true,  but  depending  for  its 
picturesqueness  on  the  Bahr  Yusuf,  and  the  Oriental  aspect 
of  its  great  modern  houses. 

There  Is  the  air  of  wealth  about  the  place.  Its  houses  are 
like  the  villas  of  Shubra,  without  their  immense  gardens. 
They  would  make  an  imposing  suburb  in  Cairo.  They  are 
the  kind  of  houses  one  would  expect  to  find  in  that  desolate 
Garden  City,  whose  foundations  grin  at  you,  like  toothless 
gums,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  all  the  way  from  old  Cairo  to 
new  Cairo. 

The  Fayum  is  a  very  wealthy  place,  and  its  rich  Arab  and 
Syrian  landowners  live  in  these  palaces,  and  superintend 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Some  of  them  live  there 
altogether,  others,  as  their  wealth  increases,  have  houses  in 
Cairo  also,  and  use  their  Medinet  Fayum  houses,  when  they 
want  to  visit  their  property,  and  as  country-houses  for  passing 
the  summer  months. 

Medinet  is  saved  from  ugliness  and  vulgarity  because  there 
are  no  Europeans  living  in  it.  Its  palaces  are  purely  Arab, 
and  as  they  are  spreading  and  lofty,  and  have  overhanging, 
meskrebiya-\Mtc&&  harem  windows,  and  gay  Arab  decorations, 
the  effect  is  Oriental  and  pleasing. 

But  the  old  mosque,  which  once  spanned  the  Bahr  Yusuf, 
in  the  main  street,  overhangs  it  no  longer  with  its  picturesque 
and  tumble-down  adjuncts :  and  the  bazar  is  of  the  un- 
redeemed sort  you  find  in  a  prosperous  native  town  which 
does  not  disturb  itself  about  foreigners. 

Medinet  Fayum,  the  capital  for  four  thousand  years,  is  a 
beautiful  city.  It  is  the  famous  Bahr  Yusuf  which  gives  it  its 
beauty. 

The  Bahr  Yusuf  is  the  river-like  canal  which  flows  through 
the  centre  of  the  city  as  the  Torrente  S.  Maria  flows  through 
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the  earthquake-stricken  city  of  Modica  in  the  south  of  Sicily. 
It  is  spanned  by  many  bridges  ;  its  palaces  overhang  it  as  if 
they  belonged  to  Venice. 

Nobody  can  truly  say  whether  it  is  river  or  canal.  But 
the  latest  scientific  theory  is  that  it  is  a  naturally  formed 
branch  of  the  Nile ;  that  at  some  date  before  the  dawn  of 
history  the  Nile  in  flood  burst  through  the  banks  separating 
it  from  a  chain  of  depressions  and  hurled  its  waters  through 
the  heart  of  the  Fayum  at  High  Nile,  cutting  a  fresh  channel 
for  itself.  At  Low  Nile  whatever  is  left  of  the  water  flows 
back  into  the  Nile.  The  swift  current  of  the  Bahr  Yusuf, 
which  turns  so  many  water-wheels,  is  certainly  suggestive 
of  this.  Others  are  equally  positive  that  it  is  an  artifically 
cut  canal,  and  tradition,  which  generally  has  some  kind  of 
foundation,  is  in  favour  of  this. 

Major  Hanbury-Brown  quotes  an  Arab  tradition  from 
an  article  by  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse  in  The  Contemporary 
Review  of  September   1887  : 

"  Joseph,  to  whom  may  Allah  show  mercy  and  grant  peace, 
when  he  was  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt  and  high  in  favour 
with  Raiyan,  his  sovereign,  after  that  he  was  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old,  became  an  object  of  envy  to  the  favourites 
of  the  king  and  the  puissant  seigneurs  of  the  Court  of  Memphis, 
on  account  of  the  great  power  which  he  wielded  and  the 
affection  entertained  for  him  by  his  monarch.  They  accord- 
ingly thus  addressed  the  king :  '  Great  king,  Joseph  is  now 
very  old  ;  his  knowledge  has  diminished,  his  beauty  has 
faded,  his  judgment  is  unsound,  his  sagacity  has  failed.' 
The  king  said  :  '  Set  him  a  task  which  shall  serve  as  a  test.' 
At  that  time  the  El-Fayum  was  called  El-Hun,  or  the  Marsh. 
It  served  as  a  waste-basin  for  the  waters  of  Upper  Egypt, 
which  flowed  in  and  out  unrestrained.  The  courtiers  having 
taken  counsel  together  what  to  propose  to  the  king,  gave 
this  reply  to  Pharaoh :  '  Lay  the  royal  commands  upon 
Joseph  that  he  shall  divert  the  water  of  the  Nile  from  El-Hun 
and  drain  it  so  as  to  give  you  a  new  province  and  an 
additional  source  of  revenue.'  The  king  assented,  and,  sum- 
moning Joseph  to  his  presence,  said  :  '  You  know  how  dearly 
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I  love  my  daughter,  and  you  see  that  the  time  has  arrived  in 
which  I  ought  to  carve  an  estate  for  her  out  of  the  crown 
lands,  and  give  her  a  separate  establishment,  of  which  she 
would  be  the  mistress.  I  have,  however,  no  territory  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  except  the  submerged  land  of  El-Hun. 
It  is  in  many  respects  favourably  situated.  It  is  a  convenient 
distance  from  my  capital.  It  is  surrounded  by  desert.  My 
daughter  will  thus  be  independent  and  protected.'  '  Quite 
true,  great  king,'  responded  Joseph  :  '  when  would  you  wish  it 
done  ?  for  accomplished  it  shall  be  by  the  aid  of  Allah, 
the  all-powerful.'  '  The  sooner  the  better,'  said  the  king. 
Then  Allah  inspired  Joseph  with  a  plan.  He  directed  him  to 
make  three  canals  :  one  from  Upper  Egypt,  a  canal  on  the 
east,  and  a  canal  on  the  west.  Joseph  collected  workmen  and 
dug  the  canal  of  Menhi  from  Ashmunin  to  El-Lahun.  Then 
he  excavated  the  canal  of  El-Fayum,  and  the  eastern  canal, 
with  another  canal  from  El-Hun  ;  then  he  set  an  army  of 
labourers  at  work.  They  cut  down  the  tamarisks  and  bushes 
which  grew  there  and  carried  them  away.  At  the  season 
when  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  the  marsh  had  been  converted 
into  good  cultivable  land.  The  Nile  rose  ;  the  water  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  Menhi  canal,  and  flowed  down  the  Nile 
Valley  to  El-Lahun  ;  thence  it  turned  towards  El-Fayum,  and 
entered  that  canal  in  such  volume  that  it  filled  it,  and  con- 
verted the  land  into  a  region  irrigated  by  the  Nile.  King 
Raiyan  thereupon  came  to  see  his  new  province  with  the 
courtiers  who  had  advised  him  to  set  Joseph  this  task. 
When  they  saw  the  result  they  greatly  marvelled  at  the  skill 
and  inventive  genius  of  Joseph,  and  exclaimed  :  'We  do  not 
know  which  most  to  admire,  the  draining  of  the  marsh  and 
the  destruction  of  the  noxious  plants,  or  the  conversion  of  its 
surface  into  fertile  land  and  well-watered  fields.'  Then  the 
king  said  to  Joseph,  '  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  bring  this 
district  into  the  excellent  state  in  which  I  find  it  ?  '  Seventy 
days,'  responded  Joseph.  Then  Pharaoh  turned  to  his 
courtiers  and  said:  'Apparently  one  could  not  have  done  it  in 
a  thousand  days.'  Thus  the  name  was  changed  from  El-Hun, 
or  the  Marsh,  to  El-Fayum, '  the  land  of  a  thousand  days.'  " 
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The  artist's  bits  in  Medinet  are  vanishing  as  far  as  old 
houses  are  concerned,  but  the  riverscape  of  palms  both  up  and 
down  stream  is  delicious.  Even  the  far-famed  Mahmudiya 
Canal  at  Alexandria  does  not  yield   such  dream-pictures. 

The  Fayum  is  a  place  to  which  you  need  to  be  personally 
conducted  unless  you  can  speak  Arabic  ;  even  modern  Greek 
does  not  always  carry  you,  and  French  and  Italian  are 
almost  as  useless  as  English,  except  at  the  principal  hotel, 
where  they  speak  a  little  Italian,  and  the  head  waiter,  when 
he  is  not  out  at  lake  Kurun,  can  speak  a  little  English.  In 
the  absence  of  that  functionary  we  might  have  starved  but 
for  my  knowledge  of  Italian. 

English  people  must  not  yield  to  their  fears  at  the  aspect 
of  this  hotel ;  though  the  restaurant,  the  bar,  and  the  billiard- 
room  are  one,  the  bedrooms  are  not  unclean  and  have  no 
insects,  and  visitors  will  not  be  required  to  take  their  meals 
in  the  billiard-room  restaurant.  An  unoccupied  bedroom 
was  set  apart  for  our  meals.  The  cooking  is  not  bad,  nor 
is  the  hotel  dear  if  you  take  your  meals  a  la  carte.  The 
servants  are  a  little  mysterious.  You  never  know  the  exact 
nationality  or  status  of  any  of  them.  I  suspected  one  of 
them  of  being  the  proprietor.  There  were  no  women  ser- 
vants. The  butter  had  been  left  there  by  the  last  guests  in 
the  preceding  year. 

The  Fayum  Hotel  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Bahr 
Yusuf,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  railway  station.  The  other 
hotel  is  a  little  beyond  it.  It  is  worth  while  looking  at,  for 
it  is  characteristic.     But  it  is  not  possible. 

Having  established  ourselves  in  the  hotel,  we  went  out  to 
see  the  town  and  discover  two  Syrians,  a  doctor  and  a  land- 
owner, to  whom  thoughtful  friends  had  given  us  introductions, 
knowing  the  language  difficulty  in  the  Fayum.  The  doctor 
gave  us  some  useful  information  about  the  antiquities,  but 
Mr.  Nicholas  Khouri  Haddad  was  out  in  the  country. 

We  wandered  on,  feeling  so  flat  at  the  newness  of  the  town, 
that  we  were  quite  rejoiced  when  we  came  to  a  Pasha's 
awful  blue-and-yellow  house  of  moulded  plaster.  The  only 
redeeming  feature  about  the  bazar  was  the  nice  old  Kait  Bey 
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mosque  at  the  end,  which  had  a  quaint  minaret,  a  tomb-dome, 
and  an  arcade — old,  shapeless,  and  charming.  This  was  the 
mosque  that  used  to  span  the  Bahr  Yusuf.  But  the  course 
of  the  canal  has  been  deflected,  and  it  no  longer  tunnels 
through  Saracenic  arches  under  the  venerable  structure. 

In  the  same  way  the  delightful  old  Saracenic  bridge  carry- 
ing an  ancient  piece  of  the  bazar  across  the  canal,  which  has 
formed  the  subject  of  so  many  pictures,  has  been  sacrificed 
to  modern  utilitarianism,  much  to  the  loss  of  Medinet 
Fayum  from  the  tourist-attractions  point  of  view.  Even 
the  famous  "  high-lift  water-wheel "  on  the  Tamiya  Canal 
has  gone.  On  the  way  back  we  unearthed  two  modest  curio 
shops,  one  with  some  very  good  things  in  it — of  which  anon. 
There  are  no  shops  in  the  town  worthy  of  the  name  except 
a  few  moderately  good  Greek  grocers — Medinet  is  sufficiently 
unspoiled  to  depend  on  its  bazar. 

Towards  sundown  we  wended  our  footsteps  to  Crocodi- 
lopolis,  the  Arsinoe  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Shodit  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  ruins  of  that  classical  city  on  Lake  Kurun, 
the  great  Lake  Moeris  of  the  ancients,  at  which  the  sacred 
crocodiles  with  jewels  on  their  feet  (and  possibly  gilt,  which 
must  have  interfered  very  much  with  their  comfort)  came  to 
be  fed  with  delicacies  intended  for  human  stomachs.  They 
must  have  felt  more  bored  than  poodles.  It  is  many  a  day, 
perhaps  two  thousand  years  and  more,  since  Lake  Moeris 
came  to  meet  the  terraces  of  Crocodilopolis,  if  it  ever  did 
come.  Scientific  opinion  prefers  to  think  that  the  sacred 
crocodiles  were  kept  in  mere  ponds.  There  is  no  geological 
trace  of  the  lake  having  extended  so  far — it  is  not  certain 
that  even  the  colossi  of  Biahmu  were  on  the  lake.1 

1  There  has  been  a  city  on  the  site  of  Medinet- Fayum  for  four  or  five  thousand 
years.  The  Pharaohs  called  it  Shodit,  "the  Reclaimed,"  from  the  draining  of 
the  Great  Marsh.  The  crocodile  god,  Sobku,  the  chief  of  the  aqueous  gods,  was 
naturally  most  in  favour.  Maspero  speaks  of  "  the  unique  character  of  the 
religious  rites  which  took  place  there  daily.  The  sacred  lake  contained  a  family 
of  tame  crocodiles,  the  image  and  incarnation  of  the  god,  whom  the  faithful  fed 
with  offerings  -cakes,  fried  fish,  and  drinks  sweetened  with  honey.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  moment  when  one  of  these  creatures,  wallowing  on  the  bank, 
basked  contentedly  in  the  sun.     Two  priests  opened  his  jaws,  and  a  third  threw  in 
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Of  the  ancient  splendours  of  Crocodilopolis  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  site  and  a  few  foundations.  These  cover 
a  large  area,  but  two  things  militate  against  a  proper 
examination — a  Mohammedan  cemetery  of  large  extent  has 
grown  up  among  the  ruins,  and  the  thrifty  fellah  has  been 
using  the  debris  to  manure  the  fields  on  account  of  the 
nitrates  which  it  contains.  By  far  the  most  antique-looking 
thing  in  Crocodilopolis  is  the  mastaba,  of  poor  modern 
masonry,  in  which  a  potter  has  established  himself  with  the 
primitive  wheel  and  table  that  were  in  use  in  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs.  This  mastaba,  built  of  pots,  was  like  a  bit 
of  ancient  Egypt — for  it  was  in  form  of  the  tombs  round 
the  Pyramids,  and  had  a  column  up  its  centre,  and  a  light 
roof  of  reeds,  under  which  a  boy  sat  spinning. 

The  eternal  demand  for  bakshish  was  not  long  delayed. 
1  wonder  why  nobody  has  discovered  the  hieroglyphic  for 
bakshish  yet.  It  must  have  existed.  Crocodilopolis  is  a 
"  potter's  field  "  in  the  New  Testament  sense  ;  there  are  not 
even  mud-brick  ruins  of  any  importance.  Yet  it  was  capable 
of  looking  picturesque  with  its  fringe  of  palms,  and  the  right 
atmospheric  effects. 

Night  changed  the  whole  scene  for  us.  The  other  Syrian 
to  whom  we  had  brought  an  introduction,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Khouri  Haddad,  came  in  just  as  night  fell.  All  Medinet  talks 
of  Nicholas  Khouri — a  singularly  handsome  boy  of  twenty- 
one  in  absolutely  correct  English  riding  kit.  We  were  not 
to  make  any  plans,  he  said,  we  were  just  to  tell  him  what 
we  wished  to  see,  and  what  time  we  had  at  our  disposal. 
He  would  fill  it  all  in,  and  show  us  anything  else  which  he 
thought  we  ought  not  to  miss.  He  would  arrange  for 
carriages,  donkeys,  boats,  anything  that  was  necessary  ;  and 
he  insisted  on  taking  us  out  in  his  carriage,  there  and  then, 
for  a  drive  through  the  rich  fields  of  the  Fayum  in  the  dusk. 

the  cakes,  the  fried  morsels,  and  finally  the  liquid.  The  crocodile  bore  all  this 
without  even  winking  ;  he  swallowed  down  his  provender,  plunged  into  the  lake, 
and  lazily  reached  the  opposite  bank,  hoping  to  escape  for  a  few  minutes  from  the 
oppressive  liberality  of  his  devotees.  As  soon,  however,  as  another  of  these 
approached,  he  was  again  beset  at  his  new  post,  and  stuffed  in  a  similar  manner." 
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The  drive  was  delightful.  The  Fayum  has  such  glorious 
palm  groves — such  marvellous  green  crops  enveloping  the 
palm  groves  like  a  sea,  and  studded,  as  the  fields  in  Egypt 
always  are,  with  men  and  beasts.  One  did  see  such  happy 
families  of  humans  and  animals  in  the  palm-ringed  clover 
at  sunset.  And  for  us  there  was  a  delicious  touch  of  the 
wilds  about  it,  when,  as  we  were  passing  a  deep  lush  field 
of  berseem,  the  green  forage  on  which  all  the  animals  of 
Egypt  live  in  the  spring-time,  a  large  porcupine  came  half 
out  of  the  hedge,  and  stood  looking  at  us.  I  need  not 
describe  the  procession  of Egypt  which  passed  us  as  we  flew 
homewards,  through  the  dusk,  for  it  was  beggared  by  the 
marvellous  procession  of  the  half-Bedawin  people  which  met 
us  on  our  drive  out  to  the  great  lake  on  the  following  day. 

After  dinner  we  went  out  to  see  the  Fayum  by  moonlight. 
Venice  is  hardly  more  beautiful.  It  is  Venice  with  a  horizon 
of  palms.  The  moon  and  the  long  line  of  lights  made  magic 
on  the  water.  In  the  moonlight  the  irregular  outlines  of 
the  palaces  of  the  rich  landowners  along  the  canal  looked 
enchanting,  and  just  now  there  was  the  added  note  of  the  gay 
flutter  of  red-and-white  flags  (erected  weeks  ahead  in  that 
dry  climate  for  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Khedive).  It  was 
simply  glorious,  that  moonlight  picture  of  palms  and  water. 
Beyond  the  water,  at  the  foot  of  the  palms,  were  little  will-o'- 
the-wisp  lights.  These  came  from  a  small  black  village  with 
houses  four  feet  high.  The  poor  little  glimmer  of  lamps  of 
old  Pharaonic  patterns  showed  empty  mud  interiors.  The 
people  were  squatting  outside,  and  began  talking  to  us  in 
Arabic  with  pleasant,  smiling  voices.  Nicholas  Khouri  rated 
them  soundly:  they  did  not  know  that  any  one  who  could 
speak  Arabic  was  with  us,  least  of  all  the  principal  inhabi- 
tant, the  great  employer  of  the  district.  It  showed  us  how 
treacherous  the  Egyptians  are ;  their  smiles,  their  voices, 
suggested  all  manner  of  pleasant  things,  but  what  they  said 
was  foul  and  filthy.  Outwardly  the  Egyptian  likes  to  make 
himself  pleasant  and  popular,  but  at  heart  he  is  an  animal  to 
which  it  is  useless  to  offer  pearls. 

At  one  end  of  the  village  there  was  a  tent  stretched  from 
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the  top  of  a  reed  fence,  with  a  low  table  of  food,  and  cooking 
utensils,  and  the  Sheikh  and  his  family  and  a  dog  lying  in 
front  of  it.  The  hut  was  occupied  by  two  donkeys  and  a 
goat.  No  matter  where  you  wander  in  Medinet,  by  moon- 
light the  effect  is  enchanting  ;  but,  above  all,  outside  the  town, 
on  the  Bahr  Yusuf,  you  get  inimitable  outlines. 

We  were  loth  to  return,  and  when  we  were  in  the  hotel 
hung  about  the  balconies  looking  at  the  moonlight.  We  had 
not  been  asleep  long  before  we  were  awakened  by  the  chant- 
ing of  the  Koran,  with  which  Mohammedans  accompany 
marriages  and  deaths,  and,  I  dare  say,  births.  There  was 
such  a  volume  of  it  that  we  heard  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off.  When  it  drew  near  we  saw  a  procession  of  people  with 
candles  and  shades  fastened  to  rods  on  their  shoulders,  and 
the  clusters  of  cressets  fixed  on  frames  which  are  called 
mesJials.  For  the  rest,  it  was  only  a  throng  of  turbans  with 
a  very  worn  Hadji,  returning  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
in  their  midst,  and  a  little  child  carried  astride  on  a  shoulder. 
They  take  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  very  seriously  in  the  Fayum. 

On  the  next  day  we  had  to  start  very  early  by  train  to 
Ebshwai,  where  we  found  a  carriage  waiting  to  drive  us  out 
to  the  Karun  Hotel,  on  the  mysterious  Lake  Moeris,  now 
called  Karun  or  Kurun.  Except  for  the  palms,  the  Fayum 
might  be  the  English  fen  country ;  it  is  not  like  Egypt 
at  all. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  here  into  the  question  whether 
Lake  Moeris  did  or  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  Fayum 
in  ancient  times.  The  archaeologists,  on  one  side,  are  relying 
on  the  remains  and  on  Herodotus  ;  the  engineers,  on  the  other, 
are  relying  on  levels,  which,  according  to  them,  make  it  quite 
impossible  for  the  country  to  have  been  submerged  in  the 
manner  indicated.  Even  with  its  present  bounds  Lake  Moeris 
is  the  largest  freshwater  lake  in  Egypt,  and  has  a  consider- 
able population  congregated  round  it — the  worst  people,  so 
the  Khedive  himself  informed  me,  of  any  in  Egypt,  except 
in  a  small  patch  of  the  Delta.  He  accounted  for  it  by  the 
fact  of  their  having  more  Bedawin  blood  in  them  than  any 
other  settled  population. 
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The  day  we  chose  to  go  to  the  lake  was,  fortunately, 
market-day  in  Ebshwai.  All  the  lake-siders  were  making 
their  way  to  it,  the  very  best  market-people  we  ever  saw. 
There  were  Holy  Family  groups  galore,  the  father  riding  on 
an  ass  with  the  child  in  his  arms  or  astride  of  the  ass's 
neck,  and  the  mother  a-pillion  behind  him.  The  women 
had  huge  gold  nose-rings,  and  barbaric  gold  necklaces  that 
would  have  done  for  the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh.  Once  in  a 
way  we  met  the  wife  riding  and  her  husband  leading  the 
ass,  as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  over  and  over  again  we 
met  the  husband  riding  and  the  wife  walking  by  the  ass. 
There  were  the  usual  sheikhs,  in  white  robes,  on  very  fine 
donkeys,  gaily  caparisoned;  the  usual  child,  riding  bare- 
backed on  the  impracticable  buffalo.  One  thing  I  noted, 
that  though  the  women  went  in  for  enormous  ear-rings  and 
nose-rings,  rows  and  rows  of  gold  beads  round  their  necks, 
processions  of  gold  and  silver  bracelets  on  their  arms,  not 
one  of  them  wore  the  anklets  so  universal  in  other  parts  of 
Egypt.     One  woman  was  wearing  twenty  bracelets. 

The  girls,  all  of  them,  had  the  desert  elegance,  and  were 
mostly  very  pretty,  though  to  us  their  faces  were  spoilt  a 
little  by  the  blue  tattooing  of  the  tribe-mark  round  their 
mouths  and  temples.  They  carried  the  oddest  things  on 
their  heads.  One  had  a  regular  batteiHe  de  cuisine ;  another 
a  goose  sitting  in  a  big  saucepan — disagreeably  prophetic  for 
the  goose  ;  while  six  pigeons,  six  goslings,  and  a  large  turkey 
filled  the  baskets  on  the  heads  of  others  ; — combinations 
hardly  too  daring  for  a  Rue-de-la-Paix  hat-shop  in  that  year 
of  grace.  For  miles  before  we  got  near  it  we  could  see  the 
gleam  of  the  great  lake,  and  women  passed  us  with  fish  upon 
their  heads.  The  plain  between  us  was  evidently  inundated 
land,  for  it  was  covered  with  rich  fields  of  maize  and  berseem, 
and  barley  or  bearded  wheat — one  can  hardly  distinguish 
them  in  Egypt.  Now,  in  March,  they  were  ploughing  for  the 
cotton,  wherever  the  berseem  was  cut.  The  plain  was  only 
broken  by  a  few  saints'  tombs  and  the  white  hotel  by  the 
lake's  edge.  In  the  Fayum  they  use  what  we  call  the  Vir- 
gilian  plough,  as  the  men  of  the  Pharaohs  did  before  them. 
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At  first  glance  the  site  of  the  hotel  appeared  an  extra- 
ordinary one,  for  it  was  right  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp 
at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Egyptian  lakes  are  always 
surrounded  by  swamps,  for  they  are  usually  either  advancing 
or  receding  according  to  the  inundation.  The  actual  ground 
upon  which  the  hotel  stands  is  dry,  but  it  is  surrounded  by 
reeds,  which  look  as  if  a  hippopotamus  or  wild  elephant  might 
burst  out  of  them  at  any  moment — delightful  to  the  Cockney 
in  quest  of  wild  life  on  easy  terms.  The  fishing-boats  drawn 
up  on  the  side  of  the  lake  seem  to  have  been  copied  in 
design  from  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  ;  they  are  so  large,  so 
clumsy,  and  draw  so  much  water  that  they  seem  quite  unfit 
for  navigating  marshes  until  you  understand  the  ways  of 
the  Egyptian  fisherman,  who  only  uses  a  boat  when  it  is 
too  deep  for  him  to  be  his  own  boat.  You  often  see  him 
in  the  water  when  he  is  casting  his  nets.  Quite  large  boats 
can  be  handled  easily  in  shallow  water  when  the  crew, 
instead  of  being  inside  them  are  outside  them,  pushing  or 
tugging.  Even  the  crews  of  Cook's  tourist  steamers  take 
to  the  water  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

Every  one  who  sees  this  hotel,  called  the  Karun,  is  delighted 
with  it.  The  lake  from  here  looks  as  picturesque  as  Lago  di 
Garda  from  Sirmione.  The  hotel  is  built  of  canvas — the  gay 
awnings  of  the  Arab  tentmaker.  It  stands  on  a  stretch  of 
gravel,  with  patches  of  gay  flowers  at  its  edges,  and  a  thick 
fringe  of  reeds  twelve  feet  high  all  round  ;  and  sometimes  in 
winter  it  must  be  all  upstairs,  for  the  basement,  built  of  more 
substantial  materials,  is  probably  under  water  in  flood-time. 
The  upstairs,  divided  into  the  drawing-  and  dining-rooms, 
is  simply  a  tent  of  rich  Arab  stuffs  and  awnings  covered 
with  parodies  of  ancient  Egyptian  life.  I  should  like  to 
shoot  the  whole  lot  of  tentmakers  for  the  vulgarity  with 
which  they  caricature  the  scenes  painted  in  the  Tombs  of 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  playing  down  to  the  ignorant  tourist's 
sense  of  humour.  It  would  be  far  better  if  they  took  their 
designs  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  inimitable  "  Light  Side  of 
Egypt " — it  would  be  more  Egyptian  and  more  amusing. 
The  sleeping  arrangements  of  this  hotel  are  very  pleasant  for 
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those  in  need  of  a  thorough  change  after  the  artificialities  of 
Cairo  ;  the  bedrooms  are  two  huts  and  as  many  reed- thatched 
sleeping-tents  as  happened  to  be  required.  As  the  dining- 
rooms  and  drawing-rooms  are  also  canvas,  one  combines 
the  pleasures  of  camping  out  with  the  comforts  of  a  fair 
hotel.  The  food  here  was  good  enough,  though  not  so 
plentiful  as  in  the  city ;  the  waiting  was  far  better.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  profitable  business  of  the  combined 
hotels  was  out  at  the  lake  and  not  at  Medinet  Fayum. 

This  place  gave  me  a  great  idea  of  Central  Africa — its 
reeds  were  like  trees.  A  huge  and  extraordinary  king- 
fisher sat  en  one  of  them  ;  the  tents  had  kraal  roofs  ;  the 
landing  was  a  hole  in  the  reeds,  where  for  once  there  was 
a  sharp  division  between  mud  and  water.  A  boat  like 
a  Roman  galley,  manned  by  three  blacks  in  white  shirts, 
glided  up  beside  us.  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  be  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  in  the  clothes  of  Mark  Antony.  We  stepped  on  board 
not  knowing  that  we  should  have  to  fight  our  way  yard 
by  yard  through  a  tamarisk  swamp  to  the  lake.  We  started 
off  rowing.  The  waiter  (who  was  the  cook  as  well)  chose  to 
accompany  us :  he  was  a  splendid  oar,  but  after  we  had 
gone  a  few  strokes,  the  heavy  galley  grounded,  and  rowing 
gave  way  to  poling.  A  few  yards  farther  poling  became 
ineffectual.  It  seemed  odd  that  the  hotel  boatman  did  not 
know  how  to  get  to  the  lake  without  pioneering  through 
a  swamp.  But  I  suppose  the  inundation  was  higher  last 
time  they  were  out  with  a  pleasure  party.  The  crew  at 
once  took  to  the  water  in  Egyptian  fashion.  One  man  who 
had  no  running-drawers  borrowed  the  Captain's  turban  to 
make  a  waistcloth,  when  he  jumped  overboard.  I  was  struck 
by  the  sense  of  decency  and  the  cleverness  with  which  this 
man  contrived  to  take  off  his  shirt  without  wetting  it,  and 
put  on  this  alfresco  apron  under  the  lee  of  the  boat,  without 
any  of  us  noticing  what  he  was  doing.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  lucky  it  was  that  there  are  no  crocodiles 
now  in  Moeris,  the  Lake  of  Crocodiles ;  surely  jumping 
overboard  could  not  have  been  part  of  the  boatman's  duty 
in  ancient  Egypt.     The  same  man  smokes  cigarettes  all  the 
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time  he  rows.  The  rais,  as  they  call  an  Arab  skipper, 
explained  that  if  we  had  only  come  a  little  later  we  should 
have  got  to  the  lake  in  splendid  style,  as  they  were  making 
a  channel  for  the  Khedive.  Then  we  noticed  the  men  who 
were  making  the  channel.  They  were  so  covered  with  mud 
that  they  were  hardly  distinguishable  as  human  beings  till 
you  looked  very  hard.  Their  method  of  working  was  to 
stoop  down  with  their  heads  under  water  or  otherwise, 
according  to  depth,  detaching  a  great  piece  of  mud,  weighing 
it  may  be,  half  a  hundredweight,  with  their  hands.  When 
they  had  got  possession  of  this  morceau  they  staggered 
with  it  to  the  bank.  The  mud  which  came  out  of  the  water 
became  the  embankment.  There  are  mud  walls  in  Egypt, 
which  have  lasted  three  and  four  thousand  years,  built  not 
much  more  elaborately  than  this.  The  effect  of  this  tama- 
risk swamp  was  rather  like  a  bog  on  a  Scotch  moor  with 
the  pink  flowers  of  the  tamarisk  to  replace  the  heather. 
The  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  channels  between  the  "  mosses  " 
looked  appalling,  but  was  in  reality  far  less  dangerous  than 
a  Scotch,  let  alone  an  Irish,  bog.  Egyptian  mud  is  very 
firm.     Half  the  monuments  of  Egypt  are  built  of  mud. 

At  last  we  got  into  the  open  lake  and  hoisted  our  sail,  of 
the  old  galley  shape.  It  was  very  welcome  :  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  over  a  hundred  in  the  shade  even  the  shadow 
of  a  sail  has  its  value.  It  was  such  an  oily,  sleepy  lake  ;  it 
gave  us  the  very  picture  of  a  tropical  morning.  And  now 
that  we  were  out  in  the  open,  where  a  wise  bird  can  calculate 
the  range  of  a  gun,  the  snipe  and  the  kingfishers  of  the 
tamarisk  swamp  give  way  to  pelicans,  those  very  monumental 
birds !  The  lake,  as  our  boatmen  tugged  lustily  across  it 
in  the  fierce  heat,  was  green  in  the  sun  and  silver  in  the 
shade  ;  where  it  was  shallow  enough  there  were  men  wading 
in  it  dragging  fishing-nets.  The  vainness  of  setting  a  snare 
in  the  sight  of  the  quarry  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the 
Egyptian  fish. 

As  our  sail  was  no  use  except  for  shade,  we  had  no  time 
to  land  and  visit  the  dead  Roman  city,  which  lies  about  two 
miles  back  in  the  desert — a  Pompeii  more  perfect  than  the 
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original,  though  only  built  of  mud.  So  our  cruise  on  the 
lake  was  rather  flat  and  unprofitable — literally  flat,  since 
the  shores  of  Lake  Moeris  are  very  low  and  devoid  of 
features.  The  lake  was  only  interesting  while  we  were  near 
the  shore  and  could  see  the  irrigation  which  forms  a  link  with 
Japan,  and  the  buffaloes,  which  form  a  link  with  the  Pharaohs. 

We  were  all  glad  to  get  back  from  the  hot  lake  to  lunch 
in  the  cool  canvas  pavilion  where,  as  you  sat  at  table,  the 
reeds  seemed  to  come  up  to  the  very  window  cut  in  the  gay 
Arab  awning.  But  except  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  great 
Lake  Moeris,  of  which  the  ancients  wrote  almost  as  much  as 
they  wrote  of  the  statue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes,  I  regretted 
not  staying  at  the  market  at  Ebshwai,  watching  the 
unending  procession  of  biblical-looking  Bedawins  and  the 
Omdurmanic  primitiveness  of  the  market. 

On  the  next  day  our  hospitable  Nicholas  Khouri  drove  us 
to  a  large  estate  he  has,  running  up  to  the  Hawara  Pyramid, 
and  the  celebrated  labyrinth.  At  his  farm  buildings 
splendid  donkeys,  which  are  not  easy  to  procure  in  the 
Fayum,  were  waiting  ready-saddled  for  us.  The  drive  out 
from  Medinet  to  Hawara  is  unusually  pretty  for  Egypt, 
where  the  impressiveness  of  effects  lies  chiefly  in  desolation. 
Here  our  road  ran  between  long  fields  of  rich  corn  and  clover, 
bordered  by  long,  low  hills  and  palms  blown  sideways  by 
the  prevailing  winds.  Egypt  is  the  most  undowered  country 
there  ever  was,  except  on  its  Mediterranean  coast.  Mustard 
is  its  general  wild  flower.  There  was  nothing  to  photograph 
except  a  porcupine  and  a  house  newly  painted,  with  the 
usual  preposterous  designs,  for  the  reception  of  a  Hadji  who 
had  just  returned  from  Mecca.  He  was  sitting  outside  in 
a  gay  canvas  pavilion  receiving  his  friends.  The  sky  was 
quite  English,  as  it  often  is  in  the  Fayum.  Our  road  took 
us  past  the  high-lift  water-wheel  on  the  Tamiya,  which 
makes  such  an  effective  picture  in  Major  Hanbury  Brown's 
book.  Like  so  many  things  in  the  Fayum,  it  has  been 
improved  away.  Close  here  is  one  of  the  prettiest  bits  in  the 
province,  for  just  beyond  the  spot  where  you  see  the  mud 
walls  of  an   ancient  Greek  village,  half-buried  in  the  deep 
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sand,  the  road  suddenly  opens  on  to  a  gorge  witk  a  river 
in  its  bottom,  and  delightfully  wooded.  The  Tamiya  Canal 
crosses  it  on  a  Roman-looking  aqueduct,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  much-photographed  wheel  stood.  The  road  was  a 
frequented  one.  We  met  a  procession  of  carts,  like  the 
painted  carts  of  Sicily,  drawn  by  mules  or  ponies,  and 
buffaloes,  who  are  always  looking  into  the  future.  We  were 
crossing  a  tableland  with  a  sandy  desert  on  our  left  and  a 
long  stretch  of  corn  upon  our  right ;  the  Illahun  Pyramid 
towered  in  front  of  us.  At  length  we  came  to  a  village  with 
the  odd  embattled  pigeon-towers  of  the  Fayum,  more 
castle-like  than  ever,  and  excellent  houses,  quite  Sudanese 
in  their  pretentiousness,  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  as  swift  as  a 
strong  river.  Just  outside  the  village  were  Nicholas  Khouri's 
farm  buildings,  with  a  couple  of  steam  ploughs  at  work  near 
them.  He  told  us  that  the  Fayum  is  exactly  suited  for 
modern  agricultural  machinery,  which  increases  its  pro- 
ductiveness marvellously.  Here  we  found  donkeys,  and  a 
splendid  Arab  horse  was  ready  for  him.  We  noticed  that 
he  had  a  beautiful  seat,  and  we  learned  afterwards  that  he 
rides  his  own  horses  at  races.  We  rode  across  his  estate  to 
the  Hawara  Pyramid,  which  stands  on  its  farther  edge, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  escorted  only  by  our  donkey-boys, 
for  he  was  constantly  being  stopped  by  his  men  for  orders 
about  the  working  of  different  parts  of  the  estate.  At  the 
foot  of  the  pyramid  we  crossed  an  ancient  Egyptian  grave- 
yard ravaged  by  the  elements.  The  wind  and  the  rain  had 
denuded  the  surface,  leaving  a  litter  of  skulls  and  thigh- 
bones and  mummy  cloth,  which  look  like  an  illustration  of 
the  Vision  of  Ezekiel.  The  Hawara  Pyramid  is  the  tomb 
of  Amen-em-hat  the  third,  the  greatest  king  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  who  lived  some  two  thousand  years  before  the 
great  Age  of  Greek  Monuments,  which  saw  the  Parthenon 
arise.  The  casing  of  white  limestone  as  fine  as  marble 
has  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  core  of  mud  bricks  about 
half  a  yard  long  by  nine  inches  wide  and  six  inches  thick, 
but  it  is  still  fairly  perfect  and  of  considerable  size.  The 
straw  used  for  making  its   bricks  shows  so  plainly  that  it 
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came  out  in  a  kodak,  which  I  took.  The  ascent  is  quite  easy, 
but  oh,  so  mournful !  for  each  footstep  that  you  take  does 
more  damage  to  the  mud  bricks  than  the  wind  and  the 
wet  of  four  thousand  years.  The  path  by  which  the 
Arab  herds  climb  to  the  top  has  gone  back  to  the  dust. 
The  Pyramid  is  a  little  over  three  hundred  feet  square, 
and  kept  its  casing  up  to  Roman  times.  Flinders  Petrie 
excavated  it  in  1890,  and  found  the  mummy  chamber  at  the 
end  of  a  labyrinth  of  passages.  You  see  the  real  Labyrinth, 
the  Egyptian  Labyrinth  (if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  which 
is  improbable),  between  it  and  the  angle  of  the  canal,  when 
you  stand  on  the  Pyramid  top.  The  Bahr  Selah,  the  swift, 
river-like  canal  is,  after  the  Bahr  Yusuf,  the  principal  stream 
of  the  Fayum.  There  is  nothing  visible  of  the  labyrinth 
beyond  a  few  granite  columns,  and  fragments  of  sculptured 
granite  and  limestone,  and  buildings  of  mud  brick  like  you 
get  in  the  town  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  outside  the 
temple  of  Karnak.  It  may  have  been  injured,  as  the  cemetery 
certainly  was,  by  the  natives  carting  away  the  dust  for  manure. 
According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  an  almost  inconceivably  vast 
and  elaborate  building,  for  which  there  hardly  seems  room 
between  the  Pyramid  and  the  Bahr  Selah.     He  says : 

"  They  (the  twelve  Kings  of  Egypt)  built  a  labyrinth,  a 
little  above  the  lake  of  Moeris,  situated  near  that  called 
the  City  of  Crocodiles — this  I  have  myself  seen,  and  found  it 
greater  than  can  be  described.  For  if  any  one  should  add 
together  the  buildings  and  public  works  of  the  Greeks,  they 
would  be  found  to  have  cost  less  labour  and  expense  than 
this  labyrinth,  though  the  temple  in  Ephesus  is  deserving 
of  mention,  and  also  that  in  Samos.  The  Pyramids  likewise 
were  beyond  description,  and  each  of  them  comparable 
to  many  of  the  great  Greek  structures.  Yet  the  labyrinth 
surpasses  even  the  Pyramids.  For  it  has  twelve  courts 
enclosed  with  walls,  with  doors  opposite  each  other,  six 
facing  the  north,  and  six  the  south,  contiguous  to  one 
another,  and  the  same  exterior  wall  encloses  them.  It 
contains  two  kinds  of  rooms,  some  underground  and  some 
above-ground     over     them,     to     the     number     of     3,000, 
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1,500  of  each.  The  rooms  above-ground  I  myself  went 
through  and  saw,  and  relate  from  personal  inspection.  But 
the  underground  rooms  I  only  know  from  report,  for  the 
Egyptians  who  have  charge  of  the  building  would,  on  no 
account,  show  me  them,  saying  that  there  were  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings  who  originally  built  this  labyrinth,  and  of 
the  sacred  crocodiles.  I  can  therefore  only  relate  what 
I  have  learnt  by  hearsay  concerning  the  lower  rooms  ;  but 
the  upper  ones,  which  surpass  all  human  works  I  myself  saw : 
for  the  passages  through  the  corridors,  and  the  windings 
through  the  courts,  from  their  great  variety,  presented  a 
thousand  occasions  of  wonder,  as  I  passed  from  a  court 
to  the  rooms,  and  from  the  rooms  to  halls,  and  to  other 
corridors  from  the  halls,  and  to  other  courts  from  the  rooms. 
The  roofs  of  all  these  are  of  stone,  as  also  are  the  walls,  but 
the  walls  are  full  of  sculptured  figures.  Each  court  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  colonnade  of  white  stone,  closely  fitted. 
And  adjoining  the  extremity  of  the  labyrinth  is  a  pyramid, 
forty  orgyiae  in  height,  on  which  large  figures  are  carved,  and 
a  way  to  it  has  been  made  underground. 

"  Although  this  labyrinth  is  such  as  I  have  described,  yet  the 
lake  named  from  Moeris,  near  which  this  labyrinth  is  built, 
occasions  greater  wonder  ;  its  circumference  measures  three 
thousand  six  hundred  stades,  or  sixty  schoeni,  equal  to  the 
sea-coast  of  Egypt.  The  lake  stretches  lengthways,  north 
and  south,  being  in  depth  in  the  deepest  part  fifty  orgyiae. 
That  it  is  made  by  hand  and  dry,  this  circumstance  proves, 
for  about  the  middle  of  the  lake  stand  two  pyramids,  each 
rising  fifty  orgyiae  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
part  built  under  water  extends  to  an  equal  depth  ;  on  each 
of  these  is  placed  a  stone  statue,  seated  on  a  throne.  Thus 
these  pyramids  are  one  hundred  orgyiae  in  height :  and  a 
hundred  orgyiae  are  equal  to  a  stade  of  six  plethra,  the  orgyia 
measuring  six  feet,  or  four  cubits,  the  foot  being  four  palms, 
and  the  cubit  six  palms.  The  water  in  this  lake  does  not 
spring  from  the  soil,  for  these  parts  are  excessively  dry,  but 
it  is  conveyed  through  a  channel  from  the  Nile,  and  for 
six  months  it  flows  into  the  lake,  and  six  months  out  again 
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into  the  Nile.  And  during  the  six  months  that  it  flows  out 
again  it  yields  a  talent  of  silver  every  day  to  the  king's 
treasury  from  the  fish ;  but  when  the  water  is  flowing  into 
it,  twenty  minae." 

Modern  criticism  inclines  to  the  belief  that  these  pyramids 
with  colossi  seated  on  them  are  a  mistaken  inference  of 
Herodotus  from  seeing  the  two  colossi  of  Biahmu  emerging 
from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  At  present  in  its  deepest  part 
the  lake  has  only  one  tenth  of  the  depth  which  he  assigns  to 
it.  But  the  immensity  he  assigns  to  the  labyrinth  is  borne 
out,  for  Breastead  writes  :  "  In  the  gap,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  inflowing  canal,  was  a  vast  building,  some  eight 
hundred  by  a  thousand  feet,  which  formed  a  kind  of  religious 
and  administrative  centre  for  the  whole  country.  It  contained 
a  set  of  halls  for  each  home,  where  its  gods  were  enshrined 
and  worshipped,  and  the  councils  of  its  government  gathered 
from  time  to  time.  It  would  seem  from  the  remarks  of 
Strabo  that  each  set  of  halls  was  thus  the  office  of  the 
central  government  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  the 
respective  nome,  and  the  whole  building  was  therefore  the 
Pharaohs'  seat  of  government  for  the  entire  country." 

A  building  of  these  dimensions  would  be  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  Vatican — nearly  as  long,  more  than  twice  as  wide ; 
but  the  Vatican  is  said  to  contain  no  fewer  than  13,000 
chambers.  The  labyrinth,  however,  had  probably  only  one 
storey  above  ground. 

As  we  stood  on  the  windy  top  of  the  Pyramid  our  view 
was  superb ;  the  lllahun  Pyramid,  not  very  far  away,  rose 
up  so  majestically  :  a  mirage  had  surrounded  it  with  a  lake 
of  palms.  In  the  distance  we  could  see  the  Arabian  hills 
across  the  Nile,  and,  nearer  in,  the  green  oasis  lapped  all 
round  by  the  pink  sands  and  hills  of  the  Libyan  desert. 
While  I  was  inspecting  the  labyrinth  I  flushed  some  sand- 
grouse  so  close  that  I  could  have  knocked  them  down  with 
my  stick  if  I  had  not  been  more  anxious  to  kodak  them, 
for  when  I  first  came  upon  them,  instead  of  trying  to  escape, 
they  tried  to  hide  by  flattening  themselves  in  the  sand. 
They  were  almost  the  same  colour  as  the  semi-transparent 
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lizard,  which  tried  to  escape  my  notice  in  the  same  way, 
in  the  next  dip.  If  the  lizard  had  not  been  so  white  I  should 
have  taken  it  for  the  dreaded  cerastes  or  horned  viper — the 
first  thought  that  came  into  my  mind  when  I  saw  it.  We 
rode  back  along  the  canal,  whose  banks  were  quite  flowery, 
for  Egypt.  But  I  was  more  interested  to  see  bulrushes, 
which  the  detractors  of  Mosaic  legend  say  will  not  grow 
in  Egypt.  I  did  not  see  them  anywhere  on  the  Nile,  it 
is  true,  but  neither  did  I  see  any  papyrus,  which  grows  in 
immense  quantities  up  the  White  Nile.  The  Sud  is  mostly 
composed  of  papyrus.  Nicholas  Khouri  has  all  sorts  of 
modern  appliances  on  his  thousand-acre  estate  here.  He 
had  a  levelling  scoop  at  work  on  the  banks  of  the  canal. 

He  gave  us  a  very  excellent  lunch  in  a  room  just  inside 
the  gate  of  his  farm  buildings,  which  were  very  cool  with 
their  thick  mud  walls.  A  mastaba,  a  broad  bench  made 
of  mud  covered  with  matting,  went  round  two  sides  of  it. 

The  luncheon  basket  came  from  Harrods,  in  South 
Kensington,  and  there  were  a  score  or  two  of  potted  delica- 
cies, beginning  with  pate  de  foie  gras  and  caviare.  There 
were  also  native  viands,  such  as  a  bowl  of  sour  milk  and 
of  course  Turkish  coffee.  Before  we  sat  down  a  suffragi 
brought  an  ibreek  and  tiskt,  a  brass  jug  with  a  spout  like  a 
coffee-pot,  and  a  brass  basin  with  a  sort  of  colander  covering 
its  bottom,  to  pour  water  over  our  hands  in  the  Arab  fashion. 

When  that  hospitable  meal  at  length  came  to  an  end,  we 
sallied  out  to  see  the  Omdeh,  who  .lived  in  a  fine  arcaded 
house  with  the  most  romantic-looking  pigeon  towers  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  a  delightful  old  gentleman,  as  the  uncorrupted 
Arab  often  is,  and  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  statutory 
coffee  and  oranges,  had  his  Arab  chargers  brought  to  go 
through  their  paces,  and  took  us  into  a  courtyard,  where 
his  tame  gazelles  were  gambolling  about  in  their  mad  fashion, 
turning  their  ankles  over.  He  was  very  hospitable,  but  he 
used  up  the  rest  of  our  day  in  beautiful  Eastern  compliments 
as  luxuriant  as  sweet-peas. 

That  night,  and  most  of  our  money,  we  spent  at  the  shop 
of  the   grocer,  who   bought  up  all  the  little  gods  and  bits 
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of  mummies  which  the  fellahin  found  when  they  were 
carting  away  (for  manure)  the  dust  of  Crocodilopolis,  which 
bore  so  many  notable  erections  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies. 
And  the  next  morning  very  early  we  had  to  say  good-bye 
to  Nicholas  Khouri,  the  fairy  prince  who  had  made  our  visit 
to  the  Fayum  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  our  experiences 
in  Egypt.  Not  only  was  his  hospitality  amazing,  but  he  took 
us  to  places  unspoiled  by  contact  with  Europeans,  and  asked 
questions  and  interpreted  answers  for  us  about  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Assyut  and  Abydos 

THE  tourist  is  generally  disappointed  with  Assyut.  It 
is  so  difficult  for  him  to  see  it  advantageously  ;  yet 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  is  a  noble  city  with  many  striking 
beauties.  The  disappointment  is  largely  due  to  expecting 
too  much. 

Assyut,  as  the  voyager  approaches  it  from  the  north,  comes 
into  view  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is  reached,  owing  to  the 
doubling  of  the  river.  A  dozen  white  minarets  rise  from 
the  rich  groves  which  embosom  it  and  make  a  wall  of  green 
against  the  sky.  He  expects  a  city  as  picturesque  as  Rosetta. 
One  of  the  chief  handbooks  encourages  him  in  his  error 
because  it  says  that  "the  bazars  of  Assyut  are  so  Oriental." 

The  handbook  is  right  in  saying  that.  But  it  omits  to 
point  out  that  a  bazar  can  be  too  Oriental  to  possess  much 
interest  for  the  tourist.  The  Oriental  has  no  desire  for  the 
stage  properties  which  thrill  the  soul  of  the  traveller.  He 
does  not  collect  curios,  but  he  has  a  burning  desire  for  shoddy 
imitations  of  Englishmen's  boots  and  hosiery  ;  he  sometimes 
even  goes  as  far  as  cheap  clocks  ;  and  celluloid  finery  he  loves 
almost  as  much  as  shoddy  socks  and  handkerchiefs ;  the 
contents  of  a  sixpenny-halfpenny  Edgware  Road  bazar 
would  enchant  an  Arab.  The  bazar  of  Assyut  is  a  faint 
reflection  of  their  glories  mixed  up  with  a  few  muzzle-loading 
Bedawin  guns  and  kohl  bottles. 

To  the  foreigner  the  Assyut  bazar  offers  nothing  but  fly 
switches  and  hippopotamus  hide  and  ebony  walking-sticks  ; 
and  these  are  mostly  in  the  road  down  to  the  river,  where 
pharmacies  flourish  under  names  of  Chinese  extravagance. 
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The  real  charms  of  Assyut  are  its  aspect  from  without,  and 
its  native  life  within.  It  may  have  a  good  mosque  or  two 
and  some  stately  Arab  mansions.  I  did  not  see  any,  but 
I  did  not  sift  this  great  town  of  sixty-five  thousand  inhabi- 
tants with  any  thoroughness.  The  only  mosque  I  was  shown 
over  was  a  small  affair  with  a  passable  minaret  and  a  quaint 
sundial.  But  the  native  inns  and  restaurants  were  unusually 
interesting,  for  they  were  purely  Arab.  And  I  found  other 
phases  of  native  life  to  interest  me  at  the  end  of  the  bazar. 
Colour  was  served  by  the  tall  sheaves  of  green  and  purple 
sugar-cane  stacked  against  the  walls  of  the  houses. 

But  Assyut  is  seen  at  its  best  from  the  Hill  of  the  Tombs, 
when  the  Nile  flood  spreads  up  to  its  walls  and  transforms  it 
into  a  lake-bound  mediaeval  city,  with  its  groves  and  minarets 
reflected  in  the  placid  waters.  And  nowhere  in  all  Egypt 
can  so  many  miles  of  young  green  be  seen  in  the  spring. 

Those  hills  contain  the  tombs  of  more  than  one  ancient 
necropolis,  for  Assyut  was  the  City  of  the  Wolf.  The  best 
of  them  are  like  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  inside,  but  few  are 
good,  because  destruction  overtook  the  city  before  they  were 
finished.  In  one  of  them  John  the  Hermit  was  living  when  the 
eunuch  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  came  to  consult  him  as 
an  oracle.  He  had  built  himself  into  the  tomb,  but  appeared 
at  an  opening  to  admiring  multitudes  all  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  The  austere  hermit  prophesied  a  bloody  but  a 
certain  victory  for  the  Emperor,  which  was  fulfilled  by  the 
great  battle  of  Aquileja.  There  was  quite  a  nest  of  hermits 
on  this  hill,  which  was  at  a  convenient  distance  from  a  large 
city.  Between  it  and  Assyut  is  the  beautiful  Arab  cemetery, 
the  finest  in  all  Egypt.  It  looks  as  large  as  the  city  itself;  it 
has  domes  and  battlements  innumerable,  all  dazzling  white, 
and  has  a  wall  and  streets. 

I  imagine  that  Assyut  must  have  been  altered  greatly  in 
the  last  few  years — not  only  by  the  birth  of  the  English 
quarter  (which  has  risen  with  beautiful  gardens  along  the 
river  bank)  to  take  care  of  the  barrage,  but  in  the  decline  of 
its  bazars.  Travellers  who  visited  it  not  very  long  ago  speak 
of  its  having  many  covered  streets,  and  shops  almost  as  good 
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as  those  of  the  Cairo  bazars,  making  a  great  display  of  rich 
stuffs,  and  the  red-and-black  pottery  of  Assyut,  and  so  on. 
I  did  not  see  one.  The  only  articles  we  saw  which  any 
European  would  think  of  buying  were  brought  down  to  the 
open-air  stalls  on  the  river  bank. 

The  approach  to  Assyut  by  river  is  decidedly  imposing. 
When  the  Nile  is  full  it  is  very  wide,  and  the  barrage  is  huge 
and  superb.  It  looks  like  a  cross  between  a  bridge  and  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  It  is  nearly  3,000  feet  long  and  41  feet  high, 
and  has  a  road  over  180  feet  wide  on  the  top  of  it,  just  below 
the  junction  of  the  Nile  with  the  great  Ibrahimiya  Canal. 
It  was  built  to  fill  the  canal  and  is  passed  by  a  splendid  lock, 
like  the  lock  at  the  Saoult  Ste.  Marie  between  the  great  lakes 
in  Canada.  Even  after  the  immense  Assuan  dam  the  grandeur 
of  the  engineering  here  strikes  every  one  who  beholds  it. 
Wherever  you  see  a  well-kept  garden  in  Egypt  you  know 
that  it  belongs  to  an  Englishman.  I  knew  that  these  sleek, 
semi-tropical  gardens,  which  we  saw  as  we  steamed  up  to  the 
wharf,  with  a  procession  of  dahabeahs  moored  below  them, 
must  belong  to  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  dam,  before 
the  dragoman  tendered  the  information.  It  is  a  mile  or 
more  from  these  villas  to  the  city  proper,  and  that  part  of 
Assyut  is  in  the  making. 

There  is  a  rice-field  for  example,  which  is  not  sanitary,  and 
we  came  upon  fellahin  ploughing  inundation  lands  before 
we  got  to  the  bazar,  the  city  of  minarets,  which  we  had  seen 
miles  down  the  stream.  There  was  a  tramway  but  no  tram  ; 
there  was  a  hotel,  of  which  only  the  garden  was  open  ;  there 
was  a  chemist's  shop  which  called  itself,  the  "  Confidence 
Pharmacy  and  Drug-store,"  which  pleased  me  almost  as 
much  as  the  announcement  on  the  window  next  door, 
"Victor  Talking  Machines" — seemingly  the  most  unnecessary 
invention  in  the  world.  There  was  a  shop  close  by  which 
also  pleased  me  very  much :  it  had  four  tiers  of  easy  chairs 
hanging  upside  down  on  its  walls.  If  I  had  not  been  in  a 
hurry  I  should  have  gone  in  and  priced  several  of  the  largest 
to  see  if  the  man  would  have  taken  them  down  with  a  boat- 
hook,  as  drapers  in  the  suburbs  hook  down  made-up  ties  for 
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ladies.  One  Assyut  tradesman  advertised  the  Devil's  Pictures, 
not  addressed,  I  imagine,  to  bridge-players.  As  we  passed 
up  to  the  bazar  we  were  pestered  with  people  who  wished  to 
sell  us  sticks  and  fly-switches  of  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory,  and 
rhinoceros-hide  sticks  made  of  hippopotamus  hide.  People 
wish  to  sell  you  such  unreasonable  things.  What  could  an 
Englishman  do  with  dried  cucumbers  on  strings  ?  or  pink 
lumps  in  vinegar  ?  or  celluloid  necklaces  ?  or  kohl-bottles  in 
the  middle  of  pink  pin-cushions?  Compared  with  these  the 
man  who  sat  cutting  his  toe-nails  with  a  tailor's  shears  on  a 
table  was  a  reasonable  being.  He  was  very  dignified  about 
it,  and  his  feet  were  as  well-kept  as  a  lady's  hands.  Nor  was 
there  anything  really  odd  about  the  boy  who  was  weaving 
magenta  silk  stripes  into  a  cloth  with  his  legs  through  a  hole 
in  the  floor.     These  are  the  commonplaces  of  life  in  Assyut. 

I  could  not  find  the  famous  bath  of  Assyut  alluded  to  by 
Murray,  with  antique  granite  pillars  supporting  its  central 
dome,  and  pavements  and  a  fountain  of  white  marble.  This 
bath  is  of  great  beauty,  and  I  was  anxious  to  compare  it  with 
the  bath  of  the  Emir  Beshtak  in  Cairo. 

Assyut  is  nowadays  obsessed  with  shawls,  the  black-and- 
white  mosquito  nets  spotted  with  tin  spangles,  which  German 
Venuses  film  their  shoulders  when  they  want  to  look 
languishing.  When  we  rode  up  to  the  rock  tomb,  called  the 
Stable  of  Antar  (Antar  being  the  Roland  of  Arab  romances), 
and  the  tomb  of  Kheti,  we  could  hardly  get  to  them  for  the 
battalions  of  little  black  girls  stitching  the  spangles  on  to 
the  mosquito  nets,  who  could  have  made  a  much  better 
business  by  picking  up  the  mummy-linen  which  strewed  the 
hill-side.  The  whole  river-bank  by  the  steamer  wharf  was 
fluttering  with  a  display  of  their  wares  by  shawl-vendors. 
They  could  not  keep  still.  They  angled  with  their  shawls 
with  as  many  crafty  throws  as  a  fly-fisherman.  They  made 
the  horizon  their  footstool  for  the  benefit  of  kodakers. 

Farther  down  the  bank  was  a  long  row  of  stalls,  on  which 
people  sold  indiscreet  dressing-gowns,  Nile-mud  pottery,  the 
inevitable  walking  sticks,  ink-pots  for  kohl,  brass-ware  and 
antiquities  from  the  tombs.     Some  of  the  brass-ware  was  quite 
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charming;  but  dearer  than  in  the  bazars  of  Cairo.  The 
pottery  sellers  were  more  interesting.  They  had  a  larger 
margin  to  go  upon — nothing  on  their  stall  had  cost  them 
more  than  about  twopence  halfpenny,  though  they  talked 
about  five  shillings  and  seven  and  a  half  shillings.  "  Sir,  you 
buy  coffee-service,"  said  one — "  coffee-pot,  milk-pot,  sugar-pot, 
cups — all  made  of  Nile  mud."  This  was  evidently  a  supreme 
attraction.  When  I  did  not  buy  these  he  offered  me 
scratchers  to  use  after  my  bath,  something  like  a  bread  rasp. 
If  I  had  wanted  one  I  could  have  had  it  with  a  crocodile 
or  a  kneeling  camel  on  the  top.  My  skin  is  too  healthy  to 
need  all  this  for  friction.  Some  of  the  vases  had  a  very 
pleasing  hieroglyphic  effect.  Everybody  looked  at  every- 
thing, and  finally  bought  pipe-heads  at  two  a  penny.  All 
the  little  red  pipe-bowls  they  use  in  Egypt  for  water-pipes 
come  from  Assyut. 

The  best  stalls  were  those  spread  on  the  ground  by  two 
humble  antiquity  sellers.  Assyut  is  sufficiently  far  from  the 
Pyramids  and  Thebes  not  to  have  developed  the  antiquity 
business.  These  men  had  genuine  objects,  mostly  rather 
broken,  which  they  had  picked  up  in  the  tombs — little  gods, 
mummy  beads,  and  so  on. 

But  it  was  almost  impossible  to  attend  to  any  one  except 
the  shawl-sellers  ;  they  were  so  persistent.  "  This  one,  one 
pound  and  a  half."  It  was  of  course  the  commonest  of  the 
common.  I  turned  up  my  nose  at  it.  u  Well,  then,  I  give  it 
to  you  for  one  pound  ten  shillings."  u  I  think  you  want  better 
one.  This  one  three  pounds  and  a  half.  Well,  then,  how 
much  you  give  ?  Lady,  how  much  you  give  it  ?  Laster 
price.  This  vera  beautiful,  lady  ;  this  vera  handsome  one. 
You  not  pay  here.  I  meet  you  Shepherd's  Bush."  And  so 
they  persisted  till  the  police  drove  them  off  with  whips  as 
a  signal  that  it  was  time  for  the  ship  to  start. 

Cook's  steamers  exploit  Assyut  both  going  up  and  coming 
down,  but  Tel-el-Amarna  and  Abydos  only  on  the  return 
journey. 

The  monuments  of  Tel-el-Amarna  are  the  records  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the  history  of  Egypt 
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Most  tourists  only  see  the  remains  of  Akhnaton's  Palace, 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  stucco  floor  painted  with  splendidly 
executed  fish  in  conventionalised  water.  There  are  birds  in  the 
reeds  above  with  a  black-and-white  sporting  dog,  presumably 
a  setter,  putting  up  ducks  amid  the  fan-like  clumps  of 
lotus.  The  paintings  remind  me  of  the  paintings  you  get  on 
the  walls  of  tombs,  but  done  on  the  floor.  Besides  these, 
there  were  the  usual  prisoners  with  their  elbows  tied  behind 
them,  and  mysterious  representations  of  Akhnaton's  sun-disk 
and  rays,  about  which  the  dragomans  talked  so  much  that  I 
did  not  understand  them  at  all.  I  should  much  rather  have 
ridden  over  to  the  site  of  the  town,  which  is  said  to  be  well- 
excavated  and  unusually  complete.  But  the  dragoman  said 
there  were  no  donkeys,  which  also  prevented  me  from  seeing 
the  tombs  of  Tel-el-Amarna.  These  are  highly  interesting 
if  nothing  else  is,  for  though  the  tomb  of  Akhnaton  himself 
was  rifled  in  time  for  his  body,  like  those  of  the  other 
Pharaohs,  to  be  taken  to  Der-el-Bahari,  there  are  some  large 
and  much  decorated  tombs  of  his  courtiers,  in  which  the 
heretic  Pharaoh  presents  a  grotesque  figure.  He  was  so 
heretical  that  artists  in  his  reign  were  ordered  to  paint  people 
as  they  looked. 

The  dragoman  restrained  the  indignation  and  ambitions 
of  the  tourists,  who  wished  to  see  these  tombs  by  giving  the 
Tel-el-Amarna  people  a  very  bad  character.  "  You  want 
Denshawai  incident  ? "  he  said.  "  This  the  place  for  it." 
This  was,  I  suppose,  put  into  his  mind  by  seeing  a  man  with 
a  gun,  who  was  after  all  only  shooting  a  crow,  which  he 
thought  the  tourists  would  like  to  buy.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  buy  except  scarab-moulds,  which  I  bought,  not 
knowing  what  they  were,  because  they  looked  so  genuine. 

But  if  Tel-el-Amarna  is  unsatisfactory,  Abydos  is  the  most 
fitting  crown  to  a  voyage  up  the  Nile. 

If  it  is  to  be  identified  with  This  it  is  the  most  ancient  of 
the  known  capitals  of  Egypt,  for  Menes  of  the  first  dynasty, 
who  generally  heads  the  list  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  went 
from  This  to  found  his  city  of  Memphis.  It  was  also 
the  most  sacred  city  of  Egypt,  for  here  the  head  of  Osiris 
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was  buried,  and  all  through  Egyptian  history,  as  long  as 
the  gods  of  Egypt  were  worshipped,  the  great  and  the 
wise  and  the  holy  were  buried  at  Abydos,  to  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  sacred  and  beloved  relic  of  Osiris.  The 
Osiris  sepulchre  has  not  yet  been  discovered  ;  the  Egyptians 
hid  the  sepulchres  of  their  great  with  extraordinary  care 
to  protect  them  from  spoliators  ;  and  this,  the  most  sacred 
sepulchre  in  Egypt,  has  defied  the  ancient  despoiler  and 
the  modern  investigator  to  find  its  whereabouts.  One 
would  imagine  it  to  be  in  the  great  temple  built  by  Seti  I., 
which  has  so  many  arrangements  for  the  Osiris  cult. 

Abydos  has  not  been  exploited  like  Karnak  or  Thebes. 
Very  little  was  known  about  it,  until  Mariette  excavated  the 
temple  of  Seti  I.  just  fifty  years  ago.  Even  now,  apart  from 
the  famous  Coptic  church,  there  are  only  two  monuments 
shown  to  the  ordinary  visitor — the  superb  temple  of  Seti  I. 
and  the  temple  of  Rameses  II.,  although  there  are  the  ruins 
of  another  little  temple  built  by  Rameses  II.,  of  the  Temple 
and  Ancient  City  of  Osiris,  of  a  castle  which  may  be  a  tomb 
on  an  unusually  large  scale,  and  several  groups  of  tombs 
of  the  Ancient,  Middle,  and  New  Empires,  besides  many 
houses  and  other  indiscriminate  ruins.  There  are  many 
stone  tombs  with  architectural  claims.  The  tombs  of  Abydos 
are  now  being  systematically  explored  by  a  syndicate,  and 
are  yielding  a  rich  harvest.  If  there  were  decent  accommo- 
dation there,  and  sufficient  police  to  keep  the  population 
in  order,  Abydos  would  be  a  fascinating  place  to  stay  at. 
It  is  crowded  with  antiquities  ;  its  surroundings  are 
picturesque,  and  the  Temple  of  Seti  by  itself  would  be  a 
never-ending  delight.  But  all  these  ifs  are  at  present 
answered  in  the  negative.  The  people  are  savages,  among 
the  worst  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  eight  miles  from  Baliana, 
the  nearest  station  by  river  or  rail.  The  ride  from  Baliana  to 
Abydos  is  like  the  ride  from  Bedrashen  to  Sakkara,  mostly 
along  high  causeways  between  the  inundation  basins.  In  the 
spring,  when  these  are  full  of  green  crops,  the  ride  is 
charming ;  it  terminates  in  a  lofty  and  picturesque  village 
(lofty  for  Egypt)  just  outside  the  ruins.     We  rode  through 
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the  ruins  to  the  ancient  Coptic  convent  known  as  Anba  Musas. 
The  church  is  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Babylon 
at  Cairo,  but  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  though  not 
to  my  mind  so  attractive  as  the  humbler  and  simpler  church 
at  Medamut  near  Karnak.  It  presents  a  picturesque 
appearance  outside,  with  its  great  courtyard  and  its  twenty- 
three  domes ;  and  some  of  its  domes  inside,  with  their  cut 
corners  and  matrix  work,  have  the  elegance  of  mosque  domes. 
There  are  various  features  of  interest  to  the  antiquary  in  its 
screen  and  baptistery.  But  it  lacks  beauty.  Its  priests  have 
discovered  an  ingenious  way  of  making  money.  They  tear 
leaves  out  of  the  antique  Coptic  religious  books  in  their 
library  and  sell  them  for  a  piastre  each  to  tourists.  I  bought 
two  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  allegation. 

I  was  glad  to  leave  Anba  Musas.  I  shall  not  describe 
it,  or  I  shall  spoil  the  interest  of  the  idle  public  in  reading 
my  descriptions  of  the  adorable  Coptic  churches  of  old 
Cairo. 

When  we  left  the  convent  we  rode  past  the  fortress  and  a 
sandy  waste  of  half-buried,  mud-brick  tombs  and  houses  of 
the  Middle  and  New  Empires,  to  the  Temple  of  Rameses  II., 
which  has,  unfortunately,  had  the  upper  parts  of  its  walls  and 
its  roofs  destroyed.  It  has,  as  my  Cincinnati  friend  observed, 
been  scalped,  or  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  temples  in 
Egypt,  for  its  sculptures  and  paintings  are  very  fresh  and 
beautiful,  and  the  stones  and  marbles  employed  in  its  con- 
struction are  more  precious  than  those  employed  elsewhere 
by  the  Pharaohs. 

It  was  clear  that  our  dragoman  loved  Abydos  better  than 
any  other  place  he  took  us  to.  He  bubbled  over  with 
information  and  high  spirits.  This  is  the  sort  of  dialogue 
to  which  he  treated  us.  He  clapped  his  hands  and  began  : 
"  This  way,  this  way,  ladies,  see  procession  round  the  walls — 
men  carrying  can-shaped  vessels  of  beer — Mohammed  knows 
the  numerals — 106  barrels.  Each  column  have  a  figure  of 
Osiris  bearing  the  name  of  Rameses  the  Great." 

While  1  was  examining  the  lovely  black  granite  door- 
jambs,  he  began  to  spell  out  the  cartouches  in  the  way  he 
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had  :  "  Rameses  beloved  of  Amen — the  great  son  of  Ptah 
elected  by  Ra — the  son  of  the  sun — Amen  beloved  of  Ra." 

And  while  I  was  examining  the  gay  colours  on  the 
smooth,  fine  limestone  he  bubbled  on  :  "  Rameses  beloved 
of  Amen." 

The  colours  and  the  paintings  were  delightful,  and  there 
were  such  pretty  people  in  the  processions.  I  liked  every- 
thing about  this  sumptuous  temple.  While  I  was  photo- 
graphing the  place  where  the  minor  Abydos  tablet,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  was  cut  off,  in  the  way  they  had  in  the 
good  old  days  when  finding  was  keeping  and  anybody  who 
liked  could  help  himself  to  ancient  monuments,  Mohammed 
began  again. 

(<  Ladies,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  is  Osiris  in  the 
Hades  accompanied  by  Isis,  Nephetes,  and  Amnte — one, 
two,  three — receiving  the  homage.  The  homage  is  of  a  rather 
practical  kind." 

"  I,  your  son  Seti  I.,  am  burning  incense  before  you,  and  I 
pray  you  to  give  me  a  good  Nile."  The  figure  of  Seti  was 
gloriously  dignified  and  beautiful.  Mohammed  was  wither- 
ingly  sarcastic  to  a  lady  who  ventured  to  suggest  that  Seti's 
hands  were  in  rather  a  strained  position.  "  Madam — hands 
not  wrong — if  artist  makes  any  mistakes  Seti  will  cut  his 
head  off." 

But  the  temple  of  Rameses  II.  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  his  father  Seti  I.,  which  may  be  called  the  finest 
in  Egypt  ;  for  it  is  comparatively  perfect,  and  no  temple  is 
comparable  to  it  for  the  beauty  of  its  sculptures.  Whether 
because  he  was  afraid  of  having  his  head  cut  off,  or  for 
another  reason,  Hui,  the  chief  sculptor  of  King  Seti  I.,  carved 
glorious  bas-reliefs,  beautiful  in  conception  and  portraiture, 
delicate  in  outline,  supremely  dignified.  This  temple  is  on  a 
different  principle  from  that  of  most  Egyptian  temples.  The 
first  and  second  courts  have  been  destroyed  ;  the  third  and 
the  fourth  are  hypostyle  halls  of  great  size  and  magnificence. 
In  both  the  columns  are  sculptured  in  low-relief,  and  the 
sculptures  in  the  second  are  Hui's  masterpieces.  But  these 
two   great  halls,  whose   lofty  columns   are  covered    with  the 
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figures  of  gods  and  men,  the  best  which  ancient  Egypt  has 
given  us,  are  subservient  to  an  arrangement  of  chapels,  seven 
in  a  row,  arranged  for  all  the  world  as  the  choir  and  its 
chapels,  right  and  left,  are  arranged  in  a  great  friars'  church 
like  Santa  Croce  at  Florence.  These  are  dedicated  to  the 
King  himself,  to  Ptah,  Harmachis,  Amen,  Osiris,  Isis,  and 
Horus.  There  is  a  door  for  each  in  the  first  hall  of  columns, 
though  six  of  them  have  been  blocked  up,  and  each  of  them 
is  blazoned  with  the  story  of  its  patron  in  emblems.  Their 
vaulted  roofs  are  hollowed  out  of  stones  of  immense  thick- 
ness, laid  from  architrave  to  architrave.  From  the  left  of  the 
inner  hall  of  columns  runs  a  passage,  with  its  walls  and 
ceilings  covered  with  emblematic  sculpture.  This  is  the 
passage  of  the  kings,  which  contains  the  major  tablet  of 
Abydos,  giving  a  list  of  the  sixty-six  most  important 
Pharaohs  from  Menes  to  Seti.  Seti,  holding  the  incense- 
burner,  which  seems  to  have  given  the  idea  of  the  tobacco- 
pipe,  stands  pointing  to  the  inscription — a  gigantic  figure — 
while  Rameses  II.,  that  is  to  be,  stands  in  front  of  him,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  making  offerings.  We  owe  this  tablet,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  table  preserved  by  Manetho  the 
chronicler,  gives  us  a  list  of  the  early  Kings  of  Egypt,  to  a 
prayer  for  the  dead  which  runs  something  like  this  :  "  The 
accomplishment  of  the  prayer  for  the  dead  that  Ptah-Sekker- 
Osiris,  Lord  of  the  Grave,  who  dwells  in  the  Temple  of  Seti, 
may  augment  the  offering  for  the  Kings  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  by  King  Seti."  The  said  offering  consisted  of  a 
thousand  portions  of  bread,  beer,  beef,  and  so  on. 

This  tablet  is  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  six  feet  high,  made 
of  the  matchless,  fine-grained  white  limestone  used  for  the 
best  Egyptian  bas-reliefs.  The  figures  of  Seti  I.  and  Prince 
Rameses  are  gloriously  lovely.  The  workmanship  of  the 
tablet  looks  like  carved  ivory.  The  long,  narrow-roofed 
passage  in  which  it  is  set  up  is  a  most  inadequate  setting 
for  it.  From  it  you  enter,  on  the  right,  another  passage,  from 
which  a  staircase  leads,  through  a  picturesque  round  arch,  to 
the  palace  of  Rameses  II.,  which  consists  of  a  number  of 
chambers  of  colossal  stonework  badly  carved. 
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I  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  give  more  detail  about 
this  wonderful  temple  of  Seti,  because  one  cannot  impress 
its  loveliness  on  the  ordinary  reader  by  giving  details  of  its 
architectural  and  sculptural  chefs  d'ceuvres.  I  have  already 
written  much  about  it,  and  yet  I  have  said  nothing  to 
emphasise  how  marvellously  beautiful  and  interesting  it  is. 

In  the  shadowy  hall,  whose  columns  were  painted  and 
sculptured  for  the  great  Rameses,  we  sat  down  to  a  luxurious 
hotel  luncheon,  waited  on  by  Arabs  in  white  and  scarlet,  as 
Orientally  robed  as  the  servants  of  Rameses  in  the  decora- 
tions. There  was  much  popping  of  the  corks  of  iced  soda- 
water,  for  the  ride  was  long  and  the  day  was  hot,  and  the 
dust  of  thirty  dynasties  surrounds  the  lost  Osiris-Sepulchre 
of  Abydos. 

Afterwards,  while  the  incense  of  cigarettes  was  rising  to 
the  painted  roof,  I  wandered  off  into  the  buildings  attached 
to  the  great  temple  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hall  of  the 
Tablet — the  sacrificial  chamber — an  abattoir  with  its  story 
painted  on  its  walls  ;  the  room  where  the  sacred  barks  were 
kept  which  were  carried  in  the  processions,  with  the  benches, 
on  which  they  rested,  still  lining  the  walls  ;  the  vast  sub- 
terranean Osirion,  and  the  uninviting  palace  where  the  builder 
of  so  many  gorgeous  monuments  resided,  when  he  came  to 
Abydos. 

There  was  much  more  which  I  wished  to  examine — there 
were  tombs  of  kings  almost  as  vast  and  grand  as  their  real 
tombs  at  Thebes,  but  never  used  and  never  intended  to  be 
used.  In  Egypt,  the  land  of  make-believe,  it  confered  suffi- 
cient merit  on  the  dead  to  have  a  tomb  near  the  tomb  of 
Osiris  :  it  did  not  signify  whether  he  used  it  or  not. 

One  king  (after  consultation  with  his  sister-wife)  even 
erected  a  sham  pyramid  to  his  grandmother.  Explorers 
went  on  trying  to  excavate  it  till  Mr.  Curelli  discovered 
documentary  evidence  (on  a  stone),  confessing  that  it  was 
an  honorary  affair,  the  grandmother  being  safely  buried  at 
Thebes.  The  inscription  began  with  a  sort  of  dialogue 
between  the  King  and  his  wife  (and  sister) :  "The  one  spake 
to  the  other,  seeking  to  do  honour  to  those  yonder." 
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I  should  like  to  have  examined  more  carefully  what  the 
Arabs  call  the  Shunet-ez-Zebib,  the  Store-house  of  the  Grape, 
because  it  was  the  nearest  they  could  get  to  the  sound  of  the 
real  name,  which  meant  "  The  Store-house  of  the  Jars  of  Ibis 
Mummies." 

Mr.  Ayrton  found  the  jars  still  there  when  he  excavated  it. 
This  was  the  castle  with  double  walls,  now  a  mere  forty  feet 
high,  where  the  early  Pharaohs  stayed  when  they  came  to 
Abydos.  Some  of  the  Ibises,  as  recorded  on  the  jars,  were 
mummied  under  the  second  dynasty  more  than  4000  B.C. 
In  the  adjacent  "  Mother  of  Pots,"  the  most  ancient  necropolis 
of  Abydos,  are  the  tombs,  real  or  honorary,  of  Menes,  the 
shadowy  founder  of  the  Crown  of  Egypt,  and  his  immediate 
successors,  which  were  explored  a  few  years  ago  and  yielded 
the  richest  find  in  the  Cairo  Museum  of  precious  objects  of 
the  first  and  second  dynasties. 

The  glorious  temple  of  Seti  I.  itself  was  a  funerary  temple. 
It  was  built  for  his  ancestors  as  well  as  himself — to  which  we 
owe  the  good  fortune  of  its  containing  the  tablet  of  Abydos, 
and  a  similar  catalogue  of  the  "  great  and  small  cycle  of  the 
divinities  of  the  sacred  places  of  the  north  and  of  the  south," 
a  hundred  and  thirty  in  number. 

The  bas-relief  in  this  temple  (the  Mnemonium  of  Strabo) 
of  Seti  I.,  offering  a  statuette  of  Ma'at,  the  Goddess  of  Justice, 
to  Osiris,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of 
ancient  Egyptian  sculpture  :  the  face,  the  figure,  and  the 
execution  are  marvellously  beautiful.  Hui,  King  Seti's 
sculptor,  had  such  an  inimitable  delicacy  of  line. 

The  chief  sculptures  have  lost  their  colouring  ;  one  doubts 
if  they  could  ever  have  looked  more  lovely  than  they  do 
now,  in  the  exquisite  purity  of  that  fair  white  limestone. 
But  some  of  the  chapels  have  colouring  as  rich  as  any 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  Egypt — due  to 
their  having  been  completely  buried  prior  to  their  excavation. 

The  legend  of  Osiris  will  perhaps  be  most  intelligible  to 
the  ordinary  reader  as  told  untechnically  by  Ebers. 

"  Osiris,  conjointly  with  I  sis,  who  was  his  sister  and  wife, 
was   king  over  the    Nile  Valley,  gave    it    laws,  and    taught 
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the  world,  which  he  journeyed  all  over,  the  arts  of  peace. 
At  a  feast  after  his  return  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
by  his  hostile  brother  Typhon  to  lie  down  in  a  chest  which 
was  ready  for  the  purpose.  Hardly  had  he  got  into  it,  when 
seventy-two  conspirators,  the  accomplices  of  Typhon,  flung 
down  the  lid,  locked  it,  nailed  it  down  and  tied  it  up,  and 
threw  it  with  its  living  contents  into  the  Tanitic  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  which  carried  it  into  the  sea.  It  was  borne  to  Byblos, 
on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  stranded  close  to  an  Erica 
shrub  (a  heath).  The  noble  plant  quickly  grew  round  the 
chest,  and  became  such  a  magnificent  tree  that  the  King 
of  Byblos  afterwards  caused  it  to  be  cut  down,  and  used 
as  a  beam  to  prop  up  his  house.  Meanwhile  Isis  travelled 
all  over  the  country  in  search  of  her  husband,  found  his 
coffin,  revealed  herself  to  the  royal  owner,  removed  the  chest 
from  the  Erica,  lifted  it,  weeping,  on  to  her  shoulders,  and 
bore  it  away  in  a  ship.  As  soon  as  she  reached  Egypt, 
and  was  in  solitude,  she  opened  the  chest,  and  laid  her  face, 
bathed  in  tears,  on  that  of  her  dead  husband,  and  kissed  him. 
At  last  she  quitted  the  body  to  seek  her  son  Horus,  who  was 
brought  up  in  Buto,  and  to  rouse  him  to  vengeance.  During 
her  absence  Typhon  discovered  the  corpse,  tore  it  into 
fourteen  pieces,  and  strewed  them  all  over  the  Nile  Valley. 
As  soon  as  Isis  learned  this,  she  gathered  together  the 
beloved  fragments,  and  wherever  she  found  one  she  erected 
a  monument  to  her  husband.  Hence,  as  some  say,  there 
are  many  tombs  of  Osiris  in  Egypt,  but  others  assert  that 
all  the  limbs  of  Osiris  were  laid  together  in  one  place,  and 
that  Isis  erected  monuments  where  she  found  them,  only 
to  mislead  Typhon  when  he  should  endeavour  to  discover 
the  real  tomb.  The  most  important  of  these  tombs,  even 
under  the  Pharaohs,  was  that  of  Abydos,  where  the  head 
of  Osiris  was  said  to  be  buried. 

"  While  Isis  was  lamenting  for  her  husband,  and  attending 
to  his  obsequies,  Osiris  had  remained  in  the  under-world, 
and  his  son  Horus  had  strengthened  and  armed  himself 
for  revenge.  A  furious  struggle  took  place  between  him 
and   Typhon,  which   lasted   four   days,  and    resulted    in    the 
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overthrow  of  Typhon.  Horus  gave  over  the  foe  in  bonds 
to  his  mother,  Isis  ;  she,  however,  granted  him  his  life,  and 
was  reunited  to  her  husband,  Osiris. 

"  Under  the  image  of  husband  and  wife,  this  pretty  legend 
very  subtly  represents  the  course  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
|n  Egypt — the  circuit  of  the  sun,  and  the  fate  of  the  earth, 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  sun,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  human  life,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  goodness  and  truth, 
as  figured  by  Osiris,  are  apparently  assailed  and  vanquished 
by  Typhon — that  is,  by  drought  and  the  encroachments  of 
the  desert,  by  the  darkness  of  night,  mists,  clouds,  and 
storms;  by  death,  by  lies,  and  all  the  evil  and  restless  stirrings 
of  the  soul  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  diminished  flow  of  the  river 
swells  again,  the  young  crops  grow  green,  a  new  sun  lights 
and  cheers  the  world,  and  disperses  the  mists,  the  human 
soul  rises  again  in  the  other  world  to  a  new  and  everlasting 
life,  truth  triumphs  over  falsehood,  and  good  conquers  evil. 
Horus  has  overthrown  Typhon,  avenged  his  father,  and 
restored  him  to  his  throne.  Isis,  the  mother,  is  the  feminine 
and  sympathetic  element,  formative,  not  begetting,  the  con- 
ceiving element  of  Plato,  overflowing  with  love  for  the  first 
and  highest  essence,  which  is  goodness  itself,  though  it  must 
use  that  which  is  base  and  evil  as  its  material  and  vehicle, 
even  while  it  hates  and  shuns  it.  In  this  myth  of  the  Divine 
family,  which  is  amply  illustrated  by  the  monuments,  every 
Egyptian  saw  a  figurative  representation  of  the  fate  of  his 
own  soul,  and  every  dying  man  believed  in  a  resurrection 
like  that  of  the  risen  god.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  grave 
of  Osiris  attracted  all  the  pious  souls  in  the  country,  and 
that  devout  princes  and  citizens  commanded  that  their  bodies 
should  be  brought  to  Abydos  to  be  consecrated  or  interred 
under  the  shadow  of  the  sanctuary.  The  vast  cemeteries 
in  which  Mariette  Pacha  found  graves  of  every  period  of 
Egyptian  history  from  the  very  latest  up  to  that  of  the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids,  are  the  asylums  where  the  dead, 
who  were  always  conveyed  by  water,  hoped  to  find  eternal 
rest." 

Thus  Ebers,  who  scorns  stops,  and,  ordinarily,  wallows  in 
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his  learning,  though  he  has  such  a  fund  of  erudition  and 
picturesqueness. 

It  was  very  regretfully  that  I  turned  my  donkey's  head 
from  Abydos  for  the  ride  back  to  Baliana,  through  the 
waving  green  of  the  wheat,  which,  as  we  drew  near  the  river, 
was  bathed  in  the  ineffable  glory  of  the  Egyptian  sunset. 
All  the  way  we  met  the  Procession  of  Egypt ;  once,  twice, 
thrice,  there  was  a  Good  Shepherd  followed  by  his  flock  and 
carrying  the  weakling  in  his  arms.  The  workers  of  the 
fields  lived,  it  was  clear,  not  at  Baliana,  but  at  the  villages 
round  the  Sanctuary  of  Osiris. 

Baliana  is  not  famous  for  good  citizens.  But  Baliana 
itself,  as  it  stands  on  its  high  bank,  towering  over  the  Nile 
and  the  inundation  lands,  at  sunset  might  take  its  place  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  with  its  mosques  and  its  fantastic 
mansions  embosomed  in  groves. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

Crossing  the  Libyan  Desert  to  the  Great  Oasis 

WE  made  no  expedition  in  Egypt,  to  which  we  looked 
forward  with  such  excitement  as  our  visit  to  the 
Great  Oasis.  It  is  expected  to  prove  popular  with  English 
travellers.  It  very  well  might,  considering  that  it  only  rains 
three  days  a  year  there,  and  then  not  enough  to  be  called 
a  mist  by  a  Scotchman.  It  used  to  take  soft  people  six 
days  to  get  there,  though  surveyors  have  done  it  in  two. 
It  now  only  takes  the  inside  of  a  day  after  you  leave  the 
base  at  Kharga  Junction  on  the  line  between  Cairo  and 
Assuan.  We  were  the  first  tourists  who  ever  went  by  the 
Western  Oasis  Railway,  though  a  certain  number  of 
celebrities  had  been  taken  up  for  the  opening  a  few  weeks 
before,  for  which  palms  were  especially  planted  in  the  sand 
round  the  rest-house,  though  they  looked  a  little  sorry  when 
we  saw  them. 

They  were  not  necessary.  The  fertility  of  the  Oasis  is 
sufficiently  obvious  without  them,  to  eyes  which  are  attuned 
to  Egypt,  where  the  same  piece  of  land  may  be  covered 
with  rich  deep  verdure  one  year,  and  go  back  to  bare  desert 
the  next,  according  to  whether  it  has  been  irrigated  or 
not. 

We  started  with  great  excitement,  because  this  would  be 
our  first  experience  of  staying  in  an  Egyptian  rest-house. 
We  had  crossed  a  much  more  extensive  desert  on  the 
Sudan  Railway.  Our  visit  to  the  oasis  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  chapters.  If  I  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
getting  there  and  the  sights  of  the  oasis  in  a  single  chapter 
both  subjects  would  get  lost  in  detail. 
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We  started  from  Cairo  by  night.  You  can  have  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  on  the  Wagons-lits,  and  the  sleeping  berths  are 
ideal  for  a  hot  climate.  There  are  only  two  in  each  room, 
and  each  room  has  a  dressing-room  off  it  with  convenient 
washing  arrangements.  Further,  for  the  sake  of  coolness, 
the  partitions  are  made  of  plaited  cane,  which  is  hung  over 
with  leather  screens  in  cold  weather.  And  there  are  of 
course  punkahs,  and  electric  light.  I  have  never  been  in 
better  sleeping-carriages   in  Europe  or  America. 

I  understand  that  the  carnages  can  be  built  more  com- 
fortable because  they  can  be  built  wider,  being  intended  for 
single-line  traffic. 

Before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  scene  changed,  like 
a  magic-lantern  slide,  from  the  wagons-lits  to  pioneers'  cabins 
in  the  desert.  Dawn  was  breaking  as  we  were  shot  out 
by  the  guard.  The  train  was  stopped  for  us,  so  he  did 
not  wish  to  waste  time.  A  ghafir  and  about  twenty  other 
natives  were  crouching  round  a  crackling  fire,  though  it  had 
been  over  a  hundred  in  the  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
It  is  always  chilly  at  night  in  the  desert.  We  were  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  where  cemeteries  begin.  The 
modern  Egyptian  continues  the  tradition  of  the  Pharaohs 
in  burying  his  dead  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  Only  he 
prefers  the  eastern  side  as  looking  towards  Mecca,  and  the 
children  of  Cheops  prefered  the  western,  because  the  souls 
of  the  dead  were  supposed  to  descend  to  the  under-world  in 
the  west,  like  the  sun.  A  light  train,  what  they  would  call 
a  secondaria  in  Italy,  conveyed  us  to  the  base  some  minutes' 
distance  away.  We  had  been  wondering  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  us  as  we  were  deposited  on  the  platform  by  the  flying 
express  in  the  dusk  of  dawn,  wondering  where  Mohammed, 
the  Berberine  dragoman,  who  was  to  take  charge  of  us  for 
the  expedition,  would  put  in  his  appearance.  But  our  minds 
were  soon  at  rest,  for  two  immaculate  Englishmen  rushed 
across  from  the  other  train.  It  is  wonderful  how  spruce 
the  British  pioneer  in  Egypt  contrives  to  be,  no  matter 
how  arduous  his  work.  They  might  have  just  ridden  in  from 
a  smart   country-house.     The    Arabs  they  called  seized  our 
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baggage  and  put  it  into  the  oasis  train  as  carefully  as  if  it 
had  been  packed  with  wine-glasses  and  bank-notes,  for  they 
locked  the  van  the  moment  it  was  in,  and,  after  cordial 
greetings,  we  were  escorted  to  a  saloon  carriage  with  plaited 
cane  seats,  and  windows  guarded  with  glass,  fly-wires,  and 
shutters. 

At  the  base  they  had  breakfast  ready  for  us,  with  bacon- 
and-eggs  and  chops  and  several  kinds  of  jam — a  desert 
welcome.  Commissariat  is  the  Arab's  strong  point.  The 
bungalow  and  cabins,  in  which  the  Englishmen  stationed 
here  live,  are  wonderfully  neat  and  attractive-looking — they 
have  even  got  a  garden  of  sorts,  which  will  soon  blossom 
like  a  rose  with  their  water-supply.  The  tomatoes  are 
prodigal  already.  They  reminded  me  of  the  tomatoes  a 
friend  of  mine  started  on  a  station  in  Australia.  He  thought 
he  would  lay  down  a  field  of  tomatoes  to  see  how  they  did. 
They  grew  in  such  a  thicket  that  you  could  only  gather 
the  fruit  at  the  edges,  for  all  the  poisonous  snakes  in  the 
neighbourhood  collected  in  the  tomato  patch,  because  it 
was  such  a  nice  shady  place  ;  and  snakes  hate  the  sun  in  an 
Australian  summer.  One  extra  hot  day  in  Melbourne  all 
the  snakes  in  the  Zoo  died  because  sufficient  precautions  had 
not  been  taken  for  keeping  the  snake-house  cool.  But  that 
dangerous  tomato-patch  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  for  its  ruddy 
fruit  attracted  clouds  of  the  dear  little  love-birds,  which 
Australians  call  budgery-gahs. 

To  return  to  the  Kharga  base :  besides  the  garden, 
there  are  some  fascinating  enclosures  of  tame  gazelles  and 
jerboas.  The  jerboa  is  a  sort  of  kangeroo-rat,  which  makes 
holes  in  the  sand  for  horses  to  break  their  legs  in — donkeys 
have  too  much  sense.  The  bungalow  of  the  manager  had 
an  avenue  in  front  of  it — a  young  avenue — and  fine  healthy 
shrubs  in  protected  spaces  round  it.  At  that  moment 
we  saw  him  riding  up,  a  soldierly  figure  in  white  on  a 
beautiful  Arab,  from  one  of  his  perpetual  inspections.  His 
house  and  his  verandah  were  full  of  interesting  antiquities, 
chiefly  Roman,  found  in  making  cuttings  for  the  railway. 
As  we  had  some  time  to  kill  before  the  train  started,  and 
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it  could  not  start  without  us,  we  inspected  these  finds,  and 
the  engine-sheds  and  the  repairing  shops  ;  this  little  railway 
knows  the  importance  of  being  independent  in  Egypt,  where 
a  man  once  attempted  to  charge  me  twenty-five  shillings  for 
putting  a  spring  into  a  type-writer. 

Outside  the  shed  was  a  mysterious-looking  object  which 
may  make  the  fortune  of  the  inventive  manager,  or  give  him 
the  fame  of  a  Bleriot — a  desert  ship,  something  on  the  lines 
of  an  ice-ship,  with  which  he  had  already  made  flights  with 
some  success  on  the  smooth  desert,  up  and  down  the  strong 
north  wind.  It  would  come  in  handy  for  the  fly-district — 
the  tsetse-fly  district — if  the  winds  reach  far  enough  and  his 
success  develops. 

At  last  the  train  started.  The  time  seemed  long  because 
we  had  been  up  so  early,  not  because  the  train  was  late.  The 
last  thing  we  saw  before  we  left  the  comparative  civilisation 
of  the  base  was  a  native  cemetery.  The  next  thing  we  saw 
was  a  mirage  which  gave  us  mountains.  We  were  travelling 
in  the  manager's  observation  car,  built  up  out  of  the  centre 
of  a  carriage  platform,  as  one  of  Gordon's  gunboats  was  built 
up  out  of  a  penny  steamer.  It  had  an  open  sort  of  verandah 
at  each  end,  and  a  dust-proof  cabin  in  the  centre,  provided 
with  tables  and  easy  chairs. 

The  desert  at  first  was  flat  and  strewn  with  flints,  but 
soon  changed  into  low  parallel  valleys. 

Suddenly  we  heard  yells,  and  the  Arab  signalman  at  the 
back  of  the  train  began  to  swarm  along  the  outside  of  our 
carriage  like  a  monkey.  In  another  second  half  the  third- 
class  passengers  were  out  on  the  steps  of  their  carriages. 
What  was  it  all  about  ?  In  any  case  the  train  stopped.  We 
looked  up  and  down  the  track,  which  was  as  straight  as  a 
Roman  road.  What  was  the  matter?  we  asked  the  man  in  a 
scarlet  sweater  with  W.O.R.  on  it,  the  thing  most  like  an 
official  which  we  carried  on  the  train.  He  said  the  thief 
had  jumped  off.  We  wondered  who  the  thief  was,  and  why 
they  had  not  tried  to  stop  him,  instead  of  gesticulating  like 
maniacs.  The  man  had  got  nearly  half  an  hour's  start  by 
the  time  that  they   had    tapped  the  wire  and    sent    a   field 
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telegram  at  the  telegraph-post,  which  represented  the  twenty- 
fourth  kilometer.  The  train  did  not  wait  for  the  operator  ; 
he  had  to  run  after  it  and  jump  on  while  it  was  in  motion. 
We  got  most  of  our  information  from  Mohammed,  our  drago- 
man, who  had  not  introduced  himself  to  us  before.  We 
thought  he  would  be  there  all  right  because  the  manager 
said  he  would.  For  this  desert  journey,  on  which  he  was 
to  be  our  cook  and  general  servant,  he  came  dressed  in  a 
black  frock-coat  and  trousers,  a  tarboosh,  and  tattered  white 
tennis  shoes — a  costume  which  he  doubtless  considered  gave 
him  an  official  appearance.  He  was  a  Berberine  with  an 
eternal  smile,  and  he  mentioned  that  he  had  lunch  for  us. 
The  disappearance  of  the  thief,  he  said,  was  not  important  ; 
he  had  only  stolen  himself  from  his  family  ;  he  was,  more- 
over, the  Omdeh's  nephew,  and  he  thought  the  people  in  the 
train  would  be  glad  of  the  disappointment  to  the  Omdeh. 
He  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  country  through  which 
we  were  passing,  and  appeared  to  be  inclined  to  talk  about 
general  subjects.  So  we  told  him  to  bring  the  drinks  at  once, 
and  the  rest  of  the  lunch  the  first  time  the  train  stopped  after 
one  o'clock.  There  did  not  seem  any  reason  why  the  train 
should  stop  anywhere.  There  is  not  a  human  habitation 
between  the  base  and  the  oasis,  except  a  cabin  at  intervals 
on  the  line,  in  which  two  unlucky  signalmen  pass  their  lives, 
with  nothing  to  break  the  monotony  except  two  trains  a 
week  each  way.  But  they  have  a  telephone,  and  probably 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  the  outer  world  by  that  from 
time  to  time,  though  if  they  are  fellahin  they  would  be  con- 
tent to  have  a  spot  of  shade  to  sleep  in,  and  no  one  to 
kick  them  up  and  make  them  work.  There  is  a  proverb  to 
that  effect  in  Egypt. 

After  the  Nunc  dimittis  of  the  thief,  the  railway  passed 
through  a  sort  of  Valley  of  the  Kings,  planed  down,  and 
probably  most  of  the  planing  was  natural,  as  the  line  was  laid 
at  the  rate  of  nine  kilometers  a  day.  We  were  now  deep  into  a 
most  unredeemed  desert,  which  never  had  had  anything  in 
it  since  the  days  of  the  Romans,  except  the  caravans — chiefly 
slave  caravans  before  the  English  came,  which  crossed  it  from 
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the  oasis  to  Assyut  and  less  favourite  places.  In  the  future 
there  will  be  hardly  any  caravans,  slave  or  otherwise.  Few 
people  would  go  by  camel  across  a  desert  when  they  could 
go  by  train — natives  always  seem  to  have  money  for  trains 
and  trams.  But  this  abandoned  desert  did  not  look  any 
worse  than  the  surroundings  of  Helwan.  Our  understanding 
of  the  desert  was  interfered  with  by  the  grey  morning.  It 
looks  such  a  very  mild-mannered  affair  in  grey  weather, 
though  here  and  there  you  saw  the  bones  of  a  camel 
bleached  by  the  sun. 

We  were  able  to  get  out  very  often,  because  the  train  was 
always  stopping.  The  ground  was  hard  enough  for  a  motor 
to  work  on  here.  We  wondered  if  the  oasis  trains  were  like 
motors  and  suffered  from  punctures,  or  whether  our  engine  was 
merely  suffering  from  the  fire-boxes  getting  overheated,  like 
the  Sudan  engines.  Arabs  are  always  finding  new  games  for 
trains  and  motors.  As  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  European 
in  charge,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  train  should  arrive 
at  all.  I  attacked  Mohammed,  our  smiling  and  frock-coated 
Berberine,  on  the  subject.  He  said  that  the  engine-driver 
was  a  Scotchman,  or  undoubtedly  the  train  never  would  arrive. 
He  added  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  the 
natives  to  go  in  it  if  they  had  thought  that  the  engineer  was 
an  Egyptian  :  this  was  a  length  to  which  their  Nationalist 
aspirations  would  never  take  them. 

The  stations  on  this  line  are  very  fine.  We  expected  them 
to  be  something  belonging  to  the  Stone  Age  to  suit  the  scenery, 
but  they  were  rather  attractive-looking  reed  shelters.  When 
we  got  to  the  first,  the  official  with  a  red  jersey  marked 
W.O.R.  put  a  hose  into  one  of  the  huge  water  tanks, 
which  accompanied  us  on  goods  cars,  and  watered  first 
the  Mohammedan  passengers  and  then  the  engine.  And  it 
is  not  so  easy  as  one  would  think  to  fill  water-bottles  with  an 
engine-hose.  This  individual  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
climbing  round  the  train  like  a  monkey,  while  it  was  in 
motion. 

Soon  the  scene  changed,  and  everything  turned  as  white 
as  snow  with  salt  crystals.     You  could  have  sworn  that  the 
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rocks  were  mastabas ;  they  were  only  nature's  mastabas, 
though  there  were  plenty  of  skeletons  about — let  us  hope  of 
animals — which  had  perished  by  the  way. 

This  desert  is  the  most  deserted  thing  I  ever  saw — it  is 
just  sand  and  white  stones  and  baby  kopjes.  The  stones  are 
as  sharp  as  the  rocks,  which  strew  the  site  of  ancient  Syracuse. 

Nearly  half  our  journey  was  performed,  and  we  had  not 
seen  an  animal,  married  or  single,  because  they  would  have 
nothing  to  live  on  unless  they  were  cannibals. 

At  the  second  stop  Mohammed  made  us  leave  the  observa- 
tion car  and  get  into  the  saloon — he  thought  we  should 
be  more  comfortable  there  for  lunch,  because  it  had  nice 
leather-cushioned  chairs  and  blue  windows,  like  the  train  from 
Wady  Haifa  to  Khartum. 

The  purchase  of  the  lunch  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  and 
he  had  weird  ideas  about  the  sort  of  things  that  would  appeal 
to  English  people  with  the  thermometer  at  a  hundred  in  the 
shade,  just  as  he  had  very  weird  ideas  about  drinks,  in  which 
uncooled  beer  took  the  first  place,  and  soda-water  was  hardly 
considered.  But  he  meant  well,  and  he  had  a  smile  like 
a  piano. 

Perhaps  he  had  the  beer  to  make  us  feel  homey.  If  it  had 
only  been  iced  it  would  have  been  divine  :  how  one  resents 
not  having  ice  in  the  desert ! 

While  we  were  at  lunch  the  ticket-collector  called,  an  Arab 
in  a  miscellaneous  dress — a  sort  of  art-indigo  robe  and  a 
white  turban.     He  had  beautiful  and  humble  manners. 

After  lunch  we  passed  a  line  of  snow-white  rocks  which 
looked  as  though  they  had  just  been  turned  out  in  moulds 
like  blancmange.  They  gave  way  to  wide  plains  of  hard 
gravel  strewn  with  round  stones  like  Dutch  cheeses,  which, 
in  their  turn,  gave  way  to  drifted  hills  of  golden  sand. 

Towards  three  o'clock  the  reputation  of  the  desert  was 
saved  by  the  appearance  of  a  gazelle,  which  fled  away 
rapidly  to  the  horizon. 

Then  we  went  through  gorge  after  gorge  with  magnificent 
precipices  of  golden  sandstone,  castellated  like  the  Valley  of 
the  Kings,  but  with  waves  of  sand  threatening  to  overwhelm 
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them.  It  was  such  a  wild  sea  of  sand  ;  or  perhaps  I  should 
rather  compare  it  to  the  dry  bed  of  a  lake  surrounded  by  foot 
hills  in  benches  like  you  get  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  benches  gave  way  to  what  looked  like  a  lava  field 
of  Etna.  There  were  long  stretches  of  piled-up  black 
boulders,  as  barren  as  Dore's  illustrations  of  Milton.  We 
were  quite  disappointed  that  the  W.O.R.  time-table  insisted 
that  the  blackness  of  these  rocks  was  due  to  water  and  iron, 
not  to  fire.  It  must  have  been  prehistoric  water,  for  there  has 
never  been  any  here  since  Egyptian  history  began  about 
7,000  years  ago.  It  was  nearly  as  disappointing  as  the 
discovery  of  how  well  the  desert  does  without  human  beings. 

One  thing  attracted  our  notice  very  much — the  number  of 
cairns,  not  heaps  of  stones,  but  one,  two,  or  three  stones  piled 
upon  the  point  of  a  rock.  Mohammed  said  they  marked  the 
road.  They  would  have  sent  me  crazy  if  I  had  been  trying 
to  go  by  them,  for  they  branched  off  in  any  direction.  When 
we  arrived  at  headquarters  Johnson  Pasha  supplied  the 
solution.  In  the  Roman  times  this  district  was  full  of  valuable 
mines  ;  the  triangles  of  cairns  marked  the  way  to  them.  They 
are  all  deserted  now. 

A  book  might  be  written  on  the  imitativeness  of  the  desert 
with  its  mirages.  These  are  the  real  castles  in  the  air.  Its 
powers  are  unlimited,  it  can  do  a  great  deal  even  with  rocks 
and  sand.  Cheops,  for  instance,  would  never  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  building  his  Great  Pyramid  if  he  had  visited 
the  Sudan  and  seen  nature's  admirable  imitations  of  the 
Pyramid  on  the  road  to  Khartum.  Just  here  the  desert 
was  sometimes  imitating  the  mastabas  of  Ghizeh,  sometimes 
the  houses  in  an  Arab  village,  with  their  roofs  battlemented 
with  dung,  like  you  have  at  the  Memphis  landing.  Then 
we  passed  into  a  snow-white  gorge  of  the  same  material, 
I  believe,  as  the  white  walls  of  old  England.  The 
character  of  the  rocks  was  for  ever  changing,  especially  now 
when  we  had  crossed  the  water-shed  (a  beautiful  expression 
for  a  plateau  where  rain  has  never  fallen  in  all  the 
centuries  of  the  local  history),  and  were  commencing  the 
descent,  in  which  the  engine  shuts  off  steam  and  toboggans. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  Egyptians  refuse  to  be  driven  by  a 
fellow-countryman  on  this  line.  What  Egyptian  would  ever 
remember  the  right  place  for  shutting  off  steam,  or  would 
have  the  presence  of  mind  to  be  firm  with  an  engine  that 
had  made  up  its  mind  to  run  away.  The  only  thing  that 
he  would  remember  would  be  the  softest  place  for  jumping  off. 

But  with  a  good  safe  Scotchman  at  the  helm,  if  one  may 
apply  such  a  term  to  an  engine,  the  pleasure  of  the  train- 
descent  was  delirious.  We  whirled  past  the  most  wonderful 
combinations  of  rocks :  we  were  about  to  debouch  on  a 
glorious  stretch  of  golden  sand,  a  piece  of  desert  as  beautiful 
as  the  green  plains  of  Catania  and  Kyoto — those  oases  of 
islands  which  have  mountains  for  their  wildernesses. 

There  were  mountains  here,  too,  ringing  the  plain  majestic- 
ally, with  little  hills  in  front,  like  the  tented  field  of  an 
army. 

Just  as  we  were  running  down  to  that  golden  plain,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  mirage — this  is  one's  first  thought  when  one 
sees  trees  bordering  the  desert — but  those  trees  were  not 
a  mirage,  for  suddenly  I  saw  before  me,  as  at  our  very  feet, 
a  long  soft  stretch  of  green,  and  running  water. 

There  were  people  again,  and  asses,  and  the  straw  shelters 
inhabited  by  human  beings. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  pulled  up  at  Meherique  Station, 
and  even  the  engine  had  a  good  drink. 

We  were  in  the  oasis,  in  the  middle  of  it ;  for  the  train 
line  goes  straight  to  its  heart.  And  here,  at  our  first  greeting, 
was  one  of  these  life-giving  Artesian  wells  which  are  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  for  the  wilderness.  What  was 
it  like?  It  reminded  me  of  a  knight's  helmet  with  a  river 
running  out  of  its  vizor — such  a  hurly-burly  of  water. 

Soon  we  got  to  the  headquarters  station,  and  were  received 
by  the  genius  who  has  restored  its  waters  to  the  oasis,  and 
A.,  the  Austrian,  who  was  officially  the  analyst,  but  who  was 
practically  the  factotum. 

In  Egypt  the  darkness  falls  quickly.  So  it  was  night  when 
we  drew  up,  and  we  had  no  chance  of  viewing  our  surroundings. 
The  usual  mysterious  Arabs  seized  our  baggage  and  took  it 
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somewhere,  the  Pasha  and  A.  showed  us  our  rooms,  spacious 
and  delightfully  cool  rooms,  in  which  the  candles  lost  them- 
selves. We  were,  of  course,  pressed  to  partake  of  all  sorts 
of  refreshments  with  true  Anglo-Egyptian  hospitality.  But 
we  begged  to  be  abandoned  to  Mohammed,  who  boasted  that 
dinner  would  be  ready  for  us  as  soon  as  we  had  washed 
our  hands. 

I  thought  I  knew  better.  I  entered  the  large  and  long 
dining-hall  of  the  rest-house  with  much  the  same  feeling, 
as  I  used  to  go  into  the  dining-room  of  the  Palace  Hotel 
at  San  Francisco,  knowing  that  the  waiter,  of  some  cheap 
foreign  nationality,  would  make  a  great  parade  of  bringing  us 
iced  water  at  once  (though  we  never  used  it),  and  nothing 
else  for  about  an  hour.  Even  this  was  not  so  bad  as  trying 
to  get  waited  on  at  a  German  beer-hall,  where  the  waiter 
brings  you  pepper  and  salt  directly  you  arrive  and  refrains 
from  looking  at  you  for  the  next  half-hour — at  afternoon 
tea-time.  We  had,  however,  good  easy  chairs  and  two  extra 
good  duplex  lamps  to  comfort  us,  and  some  one  had  thought- 
fully provided  The  Strand  Magazi7ie. 

I  gave  Mohammed  a  chance  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  I 
yelled  to  him.  An  answering  shout  came  from  the  back  : 
"  Coming,  sir."  As  he  did  not  come,  I  went  to  look  for  the 
shout.  By  the  light  of  the  brilliant  Egyptian  moon  1  found 
myself  on  a  broad  square  of  sand  chopped  off  from  the  desert. 

On  the  far  side  was  a  low  black  line  of  outhouses,  in  one 
of  which  I  could  see  a  spark.  I  made  for  that  will-o'-the-wisp, 
filling  my  slippers  with  the  deep  soft  sand,  so  soft  and  clean 
that  you  could  almost  have  bathed  in  it.  When  I  got  to  the 
far  side  I  found  Mohammed  and  another  native.  They 
appeared  to  be  making  eggs.  Two  poor  little  charcoal 
embers  were  staring  at  them  reproachfully,  but  they  took 
no  notice — natives  have  to  incubate  before  they  can  do 
anything. 

"  Mohammed,"  I  said,  "  have  you  taken  in  the  dinner?  " 

"  Sir,  no  ;  I  am  making  it." 

"  I  wish  you  would  make  haste." 

"  Sir,  coming  in  a  minute." 

18 
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"  Mohammed,"  I  said,  "  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  you 
cooking  the  dinner." 

I  was  not  sure  when  he  would  begin  unless  I  did. 

Thus  encouraged,  he  and  the  other  native  fanned  the 
embers  with  a  palm-leaf.  Then  I  saw  that  Mohammed  was 
still  in  his  black  frock-coat  and  trousers,  but  he  had  taken  off 
his  tennis-shoes  and  socks,  which  may  have  troubled  him. 
There  [weren't  many  inches  between  the  tail  of  his  frock- 
coat  and  the  sand  when  his  boots  were  off. 

I  thought  I  should  have  died  of  suppressed  laughter  while 
he  was  cooking  that  dinner  ;  it  was  all  so  like  the  performance 
of  the  Indian  conjuror  with  the  London  Dolly — Hyde  Park 
Dolly,  who  goes  round  the  Cairo  hotels  and  says  tout  alors 
every  minute. 

He  produced  unsuspected  pans,  and  put  unsuspected  stores 
into  them,  and  stirred  and  smelt  the  spoon  :  this  was  polite- 
ness, he  would  have  licked  it,  if  I  had  not  been  there. 

After  awhile  I  got  tired  of  watching  the  two  conspirators, 
and  returned  to  the  dining-hall.  When  Mohammed  did 
follow  me,  long  afterwards,  with  great  parade,  he  only  brought 
the  bread.  1  suppose  he  was  afraid  that  we  should  eat  it  all 
if  he  had  put  it  on  the  table  while  he  was  laying  it.  Or  did 
they  have  white  ants  in  the  oasis,  which  would  have  carried 
it  off  from  under  our  noses  ? 

Between  nine  and  ten  the  dinner  came  in.  Mohammed 
put  on  his  mangled  tennis-shoes  again  to  wait,  or  perhaps  to 
cross  that  desert  backyard. 

Then  I  thought  our  troubles  were  over,  for  the  dinner  was 
really  admirable.  He  gave  us  delicious  soup,  an  entree,  a 
joint,  poultry,  a  sweet  and  cheese.  And,  of  course,  biscuits. 
Biscuits  are  the  staff  of  life  in  Egypt.  Everything  was  well 
cooked  and  appetisingly  served,  but  he  had  quaint  ideas  about 
drinks.  He  had  forgotten  the  soda-water,  and  a  thermometer 
standing  in  the  beer  might  have  registered  ninety.  I  entreated 
him  for  the  future  to  keep  the  beer  (in  its  bottles :  I  had  to 
mention  this)  in  the  bedroom  jugs — which  he  did  with  good 
results.  Wine  without  soda-water,  or  cold  water,  was  too 
heating. 


UNDER    PROTEST. 

To  mount  a  camel  a  lady  needs  the  assistance  of  at  least  three  people. 

The  camel  generally  roars  all  the  time. 
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He  had  coffee  to  follow,  and  we  felt  that  we  had  fared 
surprisingly  well. 

Finally,  he  escorted  us  to  our  bedrooms  and  offered  to 
let  down  the  mosquito-curtains,  which,  he  assured  us,  were 
unnecessary  in  the  oasis.  We  determined  to  take  him  at  his 
word,  and  soon  were  lying  in  our  cribs  to  sleep  or  think. 

Long  as  the  day  had  been,  I  could  not  help  thinking. 
I  was  lying  in  a  rest-house  of  the  Great  Oasis.  Of  our 
surroundings,  since  we  had  arrived  after  dark,  I  knew 
nothing  except  the  low  kitchen  hut  across  that  stretch  of 
sand.  Of  the  room  I  was  in,  by  the  candle-light  I  could 
make  out  nothing  but  its  loftiness  and  extensiveness.  But 
opposite  my  bed  was  a  large  open  window,  and  through  that 
I  could  see  the  stars  of  Egypt  clustered  and  coruscating 
like  the  Shah  of  Persia's  diamonds.  And  through  that  came 
flooding  the  cool,  sweet  desert  air  with  the  night  sounds 
of  Africa,  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the  cries  of  wild  beasts 
accentuated  by  the  stillness  of  men.  I  could  not  help  lying 
and  thinking.  While  we  had  come  up  so  easily  in  the 
inside  of  a  single  day,  the  last  tourists  who  came  here 
had  ridden  on  camels  for  several  days  across  that  pitiless 
desert,  under  that  pitiless  sun.  But  now  the  Great  Oasis 
of  the  Libyan  desert  was  in  full  touch  with  civilisation  (it 
even  had  a  long-distance  telephone  across  the  desert),  and 
soon  Thomas  Cook  &  Son's  parties  would  be  following  in 
our  footsteps  with  great  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

Living  on  the  Karnak  fringe  of  Luxor  had  accustomed 
me  to  the  barking  of  the  dogs.  I  was  soon  asleep,  only 
to  be  awakened  at  dawn  by  the  angry  roars  of  an  animal. 
I  rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window  on  that  side.  It  was 
not  a  lion  ;  there  are  none.  There  in  the  desert  courtyard 
lay  five  or  six  camels,  one  in  the  gorgeous  caparisons  of 
a  Bedawin  chief.  Camels  always  vent  their  ill-humour  on 
the  world. 

From  this  side  I  could  see  nothing  but  desert  and  the 
kitchen,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  headquarters  buildings  farther 
on,  and  the  foreglow  of  the  rising  sun  on  the  western 
mountains. 
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But  from  the  other  side  what  a  view  there  was  !  The 
desert  we  had  traversed  was  mountainous,  culminating  in 
the  noble  truncated  cone  of  Jebel  Ghenneima.  Yellow  light 
was  flooding  up  from  behind  these  mountains  like  water 
from  a  fountain.  The  mountains  stood  out  black  against 
it  ;  but  between  us  and  them  was  a  long  broad  line  of 
pale  green,  broken  up  by  trees,  and  a  long  broad  line  of 
yellow,  where  already,  although  it  was  only  April,  pictur- 
esque natives  were  preparing  to  cut  the  bearded  wheat  of 
Egypt. 

I  stole  out  on  the  terrace  in  my  pyjamas  ;  the  ladies  had 

closed  their  shutters  against  the  rising  sun.     The  rest-house 

proved  to   be  quite  a  handsome  building  on  a  long  terrace 

raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.     It  had  a  large  bay  in 

the  centre,  the  eastern  end  of  the  dining-hall.     It  was  built 

of  mud,  like  most  other  buildings  in  Egypt.     Dust  thou  art, 

to  dust  thou  shalt  return  might  have  been  suggested  by  the 

dissolution  of  a  Pharaonic  city.    The  rest-house  was  delightfully 

cool,  because  they  had  had  the  sense  to  build  it  of  the  local 

material — mud.     Five  men  made  the  bricks,  and,  as  fast  as 

they  were  made,  three  others  built  them  up.     The  walls  were 

very  thick  and  covered  with  a  pleasing  brown  cement.     The 

floor  was  mud,  with  an  extra  quantity  of  straw  in  it.     The 

ceilings,  the  windows,  the  doors,  and  the  lattices  were  made 

of  fragrant  pine   without   paint   or   varnish.     The    windows 

were   very  cheerful,    long    and    low,    like    weavers'    windows. 

The  whole  house  was  built  in  a  month,  and  the  rooms  had 

camp  beds  and  furniture  which  met  with  general  approval  ; 

the  mirrors  had  not  yet  arrived.     One  most  popular  addition 

might  be  made  at  a  small  cost.     The  sunk  wooden  baths 

used  by  the  Japanese  would  cost  very  little,  and  could  be 

filled  with  the  neighbouring  spring  of  850  Fahrenheit.     The 

Duke  of  Connaught  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  thought 

those  baths  were  the  most  delightful  things  in  Japan — a  very 

large  order. 


CHAPTER   XXV11 

The  Marvels  of  the  Great  Oasis 

WE  had  arranged  the  night  before  to  devote  our  first 
day  to  the  underground  village  of  Kharga,  and  the 
monuments  round  it.  The  Pasha,  wishing  to  make  things 
as  easy  as  possible  for  ladies,  gave  orders  that  the  train, 
which  had  brought  us  from  the  base,  should  take  us  on  from 
headquarters  to  the  rail-head  near  the  village  of  Kharga. 
He  sent  the  camels  and  donkeys  on  ahead  ;  he  ordered  them 
to  be  selected  with  great  care.  Our  route  at  first  lay  between 
clay-hummocks,  which  look  like  cheap  pyramids,  and  some- 
times contain  pottery  or  copper-stains  from  coins  and  spear- 
heads. It  is  round  them  or  round  some  similar  obstruction 
that  the  desert  sand-dunes  collect — there  is,  as  I  have  said, 
never  a  dune  without  an  obstruction.  There  are  only  eight 
inches  of  sand  lying  on  the  clay  here,  and  the  wind  some- 
times sweeps  it  bare.  We  began  to  wonder  when  we  should 
see  the  proper  stage  properties  of  an  oasis.  Our  idea  of  an 
oasis,  derived  from  illustrated  Bibles,  was  a  beautiful  little 
lake  of  water,  surrounded  by  palm  groves,  with  camels  and 
appropriately  dressed  travellers  stooping  down  to  drink. 
So  far  we  had  seen  nothing  but  desert,  and  crops  grown 
on  irrigated  land  like  you  see  anywhere  in  the  Nile  Valley. 
In  this,  I  suppose,  lies  the  value  of  the  property  ;  the  water 
tapped  by  Artesian  wells  takes  the  place  of  the  Nile 
inundation  in  making  land  cultivable.  Soon  we  began  to 
see  Roman  buildings  on  the  rises,  the  Temple  of  Nadura 
on  one  side  and  the  Monastery  of  Kasrain  Mustafa  Kashef 
on  the  other.  And  then  suddenly  we  burst  upon  splendid 
palm  groves  with  noble  Roman  ruins,  and  the  tents  of  the 
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American  expedition  in  front.  This  was  Kharga,  properly 
so-called.  Soon  rising  from  the  palms  we  could  see  the 
broken  pylon  of  Darius's  temple.  The  train  stopped  short 
to  enable  us  to  see  the  Roman  necropolis,  called  by  the 
natives,  El-Baguat.  It  is  simply  wonderful,  the  most 
beautiful  Roman  necropolis  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a 
photographer's  paradise  ;  there  are  streets  of  tombs — there 
are  two  hundred  or  more  of  them,  all  with  Moorish-looking 
arched  fronts.  They  are  built  of  unburnt  brick,  and  were 
evidently  once  covered  with  plaster,  for  the  builders'  con- 
trivances to  hold  the  plaster  to  the  brick  are  still  left. 
As  Mr.  Beadnell  says,  it  looks  more  like  a  deserted  city  than 
a  graveyard — the  tombs  present  such  a  high  degree  of  archi- 
tectural decoration.  The  larger  ones,  ornamented  with 
columns,  pilasters,  and  arches,  are  thought  to  have  served 
as  chapels.  The  smaller  ones  are  rectangular,  roofed  with  a 
dome,  and  provided  with  niches  in  each  of  the  sides,  except 
that  which  is  occupied  by  the  doorway.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  under  the  dome,  there  is  generally  a  short,  square 
shaft,  from  which  lateral  chambers  probably  open.  These 
tombs  are  at  present  being  excavated  by  a  mission  of 
archaeologists  for  one  of  the  great  American  universities, 
who,  however,  are  more  concerned  with  hunting  for  papyri 
than  with  laying  bare  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  place. 
It  would  be  well  for  them  to  remember  this  theory  of 
Mr.  Beadnell's,  which  is  certainly  borne  out  by  the  third-  or 
fourth-century  tombs  at  Girgenti  in  Sicily,  where  a  family 
would  start  using  a  bottle-shaped  subterranean  cistern  for  a 
tomb,  and,  as  their  requirements  increased,  drove  galleries 
off  it  into  the  rock  in  every  direction.  The  interiors  are 
plastered  and  whitewashed,  and  many  of  them  have 
paintings  in  the  rude  style,  with  which  the  house  of  a 
hadji,  who  has  been  to  Mecca,  is  decorated  in  modern 
Cairo.     They  are  also  covered  with  Arab  scrawls. 

A  far-reaching  question  is  opened  up  by  the  constant  use 
of  the  Egyptian  ankhy  the  sign  of  life,  instead  of  the  cross. 
Was  it  introduced  merely  to  gratify  converts  from  the  old 
religion,  which  may  have  lingered  long  in  such  an  isolated 
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place  as  the  oasis,  or  does  the  cross  owe  a  great  deal  of  its 
modern  significance  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Egyptian  ankh,  to  serve  as  an  emblem  of  the  crucifixion? 
Generally  in  a  case  like  this  both  things  are  true.  The 
symbol  is  adopted  for  more  than  one  reason,  and  the  border- 
line becomes  indefinite. 

The  most  famous  tomb  in  the  Necropolis  is  that  known  as 
the  Adam-and-Eve  tomb,  which  has  frescoes  round  its  dome, 
and  four  figures  on  round  shields  at  the  angles  below.  It  has 
the  usual  flat  lunettes,  with  an  arched  niche  in  each,  occupying 
its  sides.  When  I  saw  it,  it  was  half  sanded  up.  There  are 
also  considerable  traces  of  frescoing  in  the  tomb  they  call 
The  Cathedral,  which  has  a  nave  and  aisles  and  a  sort  of 
transept  at  the  end  like  a  friars'  church,  with  a  kaleido- 
scopically  painted  cupola  over  the  centre.  The  American 
mission  is  searching  the  graves  chiefly  for  papyri  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  lost  Epistles  of  early  saints.  For  as 
this  necropolis  dates  probably  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  A.D.,  and  may  be  assumed  to  contain  the  tombs 
of  Nestorian  notables  who  followed  their  bishop  Nestorius 
into  exile  here  in  A.D.  434,  and  their  descendants,  the 
chance  of  finding  valuable  Christian  papyri  is  unusually 
good. 

The  excavations  have  established  one  thing  at  any  rate  : 
that  the  mummifying  of  the  dead  lasted  well  on  into 
Christian  times,  for  a  large  number  of  mummies  have  been 
disinterred  by  this  mission  ;  and  there  are  mummy  cloths 
lying  about  everywhere.  These  mummies  have  no  cases  : 
they  were  simply  embalmed  and  wrapped  in  cloths  and 
laid  in  the  mummy  pits  of  the  arched  tombs,  or  in  horizontal 
graves  opening  to  the  sky,  about  three  feet  deep,  like  the 
graves  of  the  poor  Greeks  of  ancient  Sicily.  The  American 
archaeologists,  when  they  had  opened  the  grave  and  rifled 
it  of  papyri  and  any  other  objects  of  interest,  stuck  the 
mummy  back  into  it  anyhow.  It  gave  the  oddest  effect 
to  see  the  mummies  lying  with  their  eyeless  faces  looking 
at  the  sky,  or  left  with  their  heads  out  of  their  graves,  as  if 
they  were  sitting  up.     In  one  of  the  more  important  tombs, 
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the  graves  of  Apollonius  and  Apollonia,  which  are  the 
commonest  names  here,  are  not  cut  in  the  rock  in  the 
Greek  way,  but  mere  baths  a  yard  deep  scooped  out  of 
the  mud. 

In  another,  when  they  opened  the  mummy  pit  they  found 
two  saucers,  one  of  charcoal  and  one  of  fine  white  ash,  in 
front  of  the  body.  They  brought  them  up,  and  placed  them 
inside  the  tomb.  A  lady  who  was  with  us,  but  not  of  our 
party,  deliberately  raked  with  the  tip  of  her  parasol  the  con- 
tents of  one  of  these  saucers,  which  had  remained  undisturbed 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  as  an  offering  beside  the  dead. 
She  did  it  so  clumsily  that  she  knocked  the  saucer  over. 
She  thought  absolutely  nothing  of  the  contretemps.  But  one 
of  the  other  ladies  had  the  grace  to  gather  the  contents 
together  as  well  as  she  could  and  restore  them  to  the  saucer — 
a  pious  fraud. 

The  explorers  had  a  tame  gazelle,  which  used  to  relieve 
its  monotony  by  eating  the  mummy  bandages  scattered 
about.  The  first  time  they  discovered  a  papyrus  it 
attacked  it  with  joy,  as  being  so  much  nearer  to  its  ordinary 
food.  It  was  paralysed  with  astonishment  when  it  was 
kicked  off  its  unnatural  feast. 

There  were  other  tombs  near  the  Necropolis  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  which  Mr.  Beadnell  regards  as  the  burial-places  of  the 
poorer  members  of  the  Christian  community,  but  which  may 
be  pagan  tombs  of  a  much  earlier  date.  The  Americans  have 
turned  one  of  them  into  a  kitchen  and  another  into  a 
museum.  They  can  have  all  the  buildings  they  require  of 
this  kind  by  fixing  iron  doors  to  them.  They  themselves 
were  living  in  white  military  tents,  which  made  quite  a 
picturesque  feature  in  the  landscape. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  that  Roman  necropolis  of  the 
Great  Oasis,  with  its  streets  of  temples  of  the  antique  world, 
as  they  appeared,  divided  by  broad  ways  of  golden  sand,  and 
silhouetted  against  the  sky  on  their  hillsides.  That  is  the 
aspect  which  I  prefer  to  remember,  though  the  legitimate 
antiquary,  following  after,  may  fill  a  whole  book  with  the 
early   Coptic  pictures  which  are  gradually  being   disclosed. 
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I  could  not  take  seriously  the  picture  of  a  comic  Pharaoh 
chasing  Israelites  in  Suffragette  colours,  or  the  wood,  like 
the  trees  made  of  curled  splinters  in  a  child's  toy  farm, 
through  which  the  Israelites  were  flying  from  Pharaoh's 
cavalry.  It  would  be  impossible  to  know  what  most  of  the 
pictures  meant  if  they  had  not  the  names  written  over  them. 
The  most  distinct  was  a  saint  called  Thekla  on  a  funeral 
pyre.  I  had  never  heard  of  her  :  I  always  thought  of  Theklas 
in  connection  with  Russian  novels.  The  picture  of  a  shaduf 
proved  to  be  a  representation  of  Rebecca  at  the  well.  Some 
of  the  pictures  are  very  realistic,  especially  that  of  Isaiah  being 
sawn  across  between  two  planks,  and  Susannah  eating  grapes 
in  her  bath — sour  grapes  for  the  elders.  The  favourite  symbols 
were  ankhs  and  grape-vines.  The  paintings  are,  at  any  rate, 
numerous,  and  belong  to  a  period  not  much  represented, 
which  is  more  than  the  guide-books  lead  one  to  hope. 

From  the  Necropolis  we  made  our  way  across  to  the 
Kasrain  Mustafa  Kashef,  a  monastic  ruin  of  large  size,  not 
quite  a  mile  away.  It  is  built  in  a  most  curious  position  over 
the  face  of  a  precipitous  hill.  You  enter  it  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  inside  it  goes  down  almost  to  the  bottom.  I 
suppose  it  was  scooped  as  much  as  built.  It  is  about  sixty 
feet  square,  and  its  walls  are  still  nearly  forty  feet  high.  It 
is  filled  with  a  debris  of  small  arched  chambers,  and  a  German 
explorer  is  sure  that  he  has  found  the  church  by  the  existence 
of  certain  niches,  and  further  declares  that  this  is  the  only 
ruin  in  the  whole  oasis  which  has  this  proof  of  its  being  a 
monastery.  There  are  tiers  upon  tiers  of  cells  only  about  six 
by  five  by  seven  feet.  But  Egyptian  monks  in  the  age  of 
hermits  had  not  an  exalted  scale  of  comfort.  The  height  of 
the  rooms  would  not  signify,  as  they  doubtless  sat  on  the 
floor  ;  anything  that  kept  the  sun  out  would  do. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  this  monastery  is  so  fine  that  the 
site  may  fall  a  victim  to  the  hotel  builder.  Let  us  hope  that 
he  will  have  the  decency  to  spare  the  ruins  and  build  the 
hotel  alongside  of  them.  The  chief  danger  is  that  the 
hangers-on  would  use  the  ruins. 

From  these  wind-swept  heights  one  could   see   for  miles 
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over  the  oasis.  But  our  eyes  rested  chiefly  on  the  gaunt 
Roman  fort  called  the  Temple  of  Nadura,  where  Nestorius 
spent  the  days  of  his  exile,  and  the  airy  arches  of  the 
Necropolis,  and,  above  all,  on  the  great  temple  of  the  two 
Dariuses  rising  over  the  palm  groves,  which  make  the  oasis 
worthy  of  its  name. 

"  Wind-swept  heights  "  is  no  fagon  de  parley.  Egypt  is  the 
windiest  place  I  ever  was  in,  and  the  oasis  seems  to  make  a 
speciality  of  it.  That  desert  ship  of  the  manager  would  have 
taken  us  from  the  monaster}/  back  to  the  Necropolis  in  about 
a  minute.  The  petticoated  members  of  the  party  had  a  most 
unfair  advantage  in  returning  down  hill,  but  they  had  to  stop 
and  unwind  every  few  minutes  while  they  were  going  up  it 
in  the  face  of  the  wind. 

Before  we  reached  the  temple  we  had  lunch  in  another 
rest-house,  a  charmingly  pretty  little  place,  with  yellow 
African  thatch  beetling  over  its  broad  verandahs.  Mohammed 
rather  excelled  himself,  except  that  he  had  not  the  nous  to 
serve  the  butter  as  melted,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was. 
I  was  surprised  at  his  not  having  an  appropriate  lie  ready — 
it  was  rather  a  shock,  but  I  did  not  trouble  much  about 
lunch.  I  was  occupied  with  the  complete  Roman  house  lying 
about  a  hundred  yards  away,  which  I  hoped  to  get  over, 
because,  though  it  was  inhabited  by  a  fellah,  the  natives  said 
that  no  women  were  there.  He  apparently  used  the  bedrooms 
for  barns,  but  he  could  not  be  found. 

Soon  we  were  pursuing  our  way  to  the  Temple  of  Hibis, 
which  was  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  principal  town  in  the 
oasis. 

Compared  to  the  temples  of  Karnak  and  Thebes,  it  is  small, 
but  in  interest  it  yields  to  none  but  the  most  perfect  temples, 
for  it  is  the  only  surviving  building  erected  by  the  Persian 
conquerors,  though  we  have  some  tombs  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  at  Sakkara.  It  was  begun  by  Darius  I.,  the  Darius  of 
the  Battle  of  Marathon,  and  completed  by  Darius  II.,  who 
came  to  the  throne  about  a  hundred  years  later.  The  main 
building  is  over  130  feet  long,  and  nearly  60  feet  broad.  The 
forecourt  is  about  30  feet  wide,  but  its  length  cannot  be  made 
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out,  though  there  are  pylons  about  100  feet,  300  feet,  and 
350  feet  in  front  of  the  main  entrance.  There  is  also  a  low 
doorway  about  10  feet  behind  the  west  end  of  the  building, 
which  is  of  beautiful  pink  sandstone,  believed  to  be  quarried  in 
Nubia  because,  though  sandstone  beds  occur  in  great  thick- 
ness in  the  northern  part  of  the  oasis,  no  quarry  could  be 
detected  in  the  very  careful  survey  of  it.  The  second  and 
loftiest  pylon,  of  which  only  one  half  remains,  has  a  brick 
fortification  on  the  top,  showing  that  later  inhabitants  used  it 
for  a  place  of  refuge,  or  a  lookout  station.  The  third  pylon  is 
intact,  and  is  covered  with  coloured  hieroglyphics.  I  need 
not  describe  it  in  detail.  The  best  reliefs  are  very  beautiful, 
though  they  have  lost  their  colouring,  and  some  of  the  other 
reliefs  are  particularly  charming  in  their  colouring,  which 
abounds  in  light  blue.  The  subjects  of  the  pictures  do  not 
strike  the  uninitiated  as  differing  much  from  those  of  ordinary 
Egyptian  temples.  The  great  charm  of  this  temple  is  that 
it  is  ruined  to  about  the  right  degree;  its  roofs  are  off;  its 
columns  are  of  a  very  effective  height  and  group  charmingly. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  temples  in  Egypt  for  photo- 
graphing. It  not  only  makes  elegant  pictures,  but  you  know 
at  a  glance  what  temple  they  belong  to.  Yet  no  photograph 
can  convey  the  full  charm,  for  you  lose  the  gay  colour  of  the 
reliefs  and  the  brightness  of  the  sand.  The  way  you  come 
upon  it  suddenly  from  a  winding  path  through  the  palm 
groves  is  delightful. 

Kharga  should  certainly  have  a  hotel,  for  the  dry  oasis 
air  would  be  a  specific  for  lung  complaints  if  the  medicinal 
spring  had  no  special  value  ;  while  there  is  so  much  for 
visitors  to  see  and  sketch  and  photograph  even  if  they 
never  went  out  of  sight  of  the  hotel.  The  temple  is  really 
delightful  and  delightfully  situated,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
the  Necropolis  in  all  Egypt  for  kodaking.  I  could  have 
stayed  there  all  the  afternoon,  but  we  had  much  to  do  before 
dark  ;  so  we  were  hurried  away  to  the  camels  and  asses 
which,  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  head  Arab,  were  to  be 
the  best  in  the  oasis.  I  don't  think  that  this  man's  judgment 
could  have  been  sound.     We  had  a  fair  experience,  during 
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our  six  months'  sojourn,  of  the  beasts  which  divide  the 
burdens  of  Egypt,  and  we  never  struck  worse  specimens — not 
even  when,  intending  to  go  to  Memphis,  we  got  out  at  the 
wrong  station  instead  of  at  the  well-broken-in  Bed- 
rashen.  There,  it  was  true,  the  donkeys  had  no  saddles 
or  bridles,  and  they  were  bad  donkeys ;  but  they  had 
not  the  active  vices  of  the  Kharga  animals,  where  one 
of  the  camels  was  almost  as  dangerous  as  a  tiger.  Half 
the  party  walked  three  miles  in  the  sun  and  deep  sand  after 
a  brief  experience  of  those  animals.  The  Pasha  used  lan- 
guage to  that  Arab.  We  were  not  surprised — we  were  never 
surprised  at  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  land  of  surprises. 
We  were  only  retarded  in  our  movements,  and  soon  forgot 
our  troubles  when  we  reached  Kharga  village — one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  places  I  ever  was  in.  What  would  be 
the  gate  in  any  other  place  looks  like  the  entrance  to  a 
catacomb.  The  original  Kharga  village  was,  to  all  intents, 
a  catacomb,  except  that  it  was  above  ground.  You  enter  a 
passage  something  like  the  main  tunnel  of  a  catacomb.  Inky 
black  streets  go  off  it  right  and  left,  and  passages  admitting 
into  houses,  in  which  light  and  air  seem  to  be  of  the  scantiest 
consequence.  These  streets  and  passages  were  formerly 
staked  with  sharp  spears  ;  their  ramifications  are  said  to  be 
endless  ;  the  smells  and  fleas  would  have  deterred  us  from 
exploring  them  even  if  we  could  have  spared  the  time. 

Kharga  was  built  upon  this  extraordinary  principle  to 
insure  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  Bedawin  of  the  desert. 
The  oasis  people  were  degenerate  Copts,  though  Christianity 
had  disappeared.  They  were  no  match  for  the  desert  men, 
and,  whenever  the  latter  made  a  raid,  took  refuge  in  their 
buried  city.  If  the  Bedawin  rushed  in  after  them,  they 
impaled  themselves  or  were  stabbed  by  ambuscading 
enemies.     They  learned  to  dread  this  death-trap. 

The  Kharga  underground  village  does  not  seem  to  have 
lost  any  of  its  popularity  as  a  residential  property,  though 
with  the  greater  security  confered  by  English  rule  the  town 
has  now  an  open-air  quarter,  in  which  the  Omdeh's  house 
and  garden  are  conspicuous,  and  the  village  pump.     This  we 
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found  surrounded  by  children  looking  like  funny  little  Japs 
covered  with  flies,  carrying  an  extraordinary  medley  of 
water-pots.  We  saw  no  women  about,  and  the  men  wore 
grey  cloaks  instead  of  black.  The  streets  in  the  buried  city 
have  been  shored  up,  like  the  levels  in  a  coal-mine,  with  joists 
and  cross-pieces.  This  is  probably  represented  as  unwarrant- 
able English  interference  with  local  tradition.  Our  hearts 
fell  when  we  were  taken  to  see  the  Omdeh ;  it  is  one  thing  to 
go  without  your  afternoon  tea  when  you  are  sight-seeing  hard, 
and  another  when,  to  use  a  colloquial  expression,  you  are 
being  "  bored  stiff."  We  had  been  taken  to  see  many  Omdehs, 
and  had  their  preposterous  compliments  translated  for  us,  and 
had  racked  our  ingenuity  to  coin  sufficiently  preposterous 
compliments  for  them.  This  generally  takes  about  an  hour, 
and  the  very  sweet  Turkish  coffee  arrives  just  when  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  go  without  it.  This  does  not  conflict 
with  the  fact  that  the  Omdehs  are,  as  a  rule,  charming  old 
gentlemen  with  delightful  manners  ;  it  is  only  that  the  inter- 
view takes  so  long,  and  that  the  conversation  hardly  ever 
takes  a  turn  of  practical  interest. 

This  Omdeh,  however,  was  an  exception.  The  friendship 
of  an  Englishman  like  the  Pasha  had  been  an  education  to 
him  ;  he  had  taken  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  oasis,  and  gave  information  as  well  as  compliments  ;  and, 
though  he  lived  in  native  fashion,  and  received  us  in  a 
selamlik  with  mastabas  all  round  it  to  sit  on,  and  was  a 
typical  sheikh  to  look  at,  he  was  a  most  civilised  old  gentle- 
man. Directly  we  went  in  he  presented  us  with  handsome 
fly-switches  of  local  manufacture,  with  which  we  were  to 
combat  the  plague  of  flies  while  we  were  there,  and  which  we 
were  to  take  away  as  mementoes.  And  in  a  few  minutes 
he  had  afternoon  tea  ready  for  us  served  with  Huntley  & 
Palmer's  Garibaldi  biscuits,  the  kind  that  schoolboys  call 
"  squashed  flies,"  and  painfully  appropriate  in  that  room, 
where  there  were  enough  flies  for  Beelzebub,  who  was,  I 
understand,  the  God  of  Flies. 

When  we  had  had  a  tremendous  tea — as  many  cups  as 
ever  we  liked  after  a  day's  tropical    sight-seeing — and   had 
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exchanged  the  proper  courtesies,  he  took  us  out  into  his 
garden  and  presented  us  all  with  oranges,  and  the  ladies  with 
orange  blossom,  without  perhaps  any  intention  of  raising 
false  hopes.  The  Kharga  oranges  are  famous.  When  the 
railway  was  first  opened  the  Savoy  Hotel  sent  a  man  up  to 
buy  the  whole  crop,  but  the  natives  had  grown  only  enough 
for  themselves,  and  would  not  sell  them.  They  knew  what 
an  oasis  khamsin  was,  and  had  no  wish  to  face  it  without  the 
usual  oranges.  The  dragoman,  Mohammed,  who  had  accom- 
panied us,  helped  himself  to  as  many  as  all  of  us,  together, 
took.  He  had  a  hole  in  the  lining  of  his  frock-coat  which 
gave  him  very  useful  pockets.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
took  a  chicken  or  two  as  well  as  the  oranges,  unless  he  was 
unusually  honest.  His  frock-coat  looked  like  a  Dutchman's 
trousers  when  he  left.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Omdeh  detected 
him,  but  was  too  polite  to  interfere  with  our  temporary  servant. 

The  Omdeh  then  took  us  to  see  the  great  sight  of  the  place 
— a  beautiful  lake  more  than  half  a  mile  long,  surrounded  by 
palm-trees,  which  sprang  into  existence  (literally)  in  a  single 
night,  and  had  a  most  engaging  lot  of  saints'  tombs  with  elegant 
white  domes  round  it,  and  very  possibly  under  it.  It  came 
to  pass  in  this  wise.  The  Pasha  had  a  machine  for  cleaning 
out  wells  ;  the  village  had  a  well  of  Roman  antiquity  and 
high  repute,  which  was  yielding  hardly  any  water.  The 
Pasha  asked  to  be  allowed  to  clean  it  out  to  show  the  merits 
of  his  machine.  The  villagers  acquiesced  incredulously,  and 
he  set  about  his  task.  When  they  woke  the  next  morning 
they  found  a  lake  half  a  mile  long,  and  thought  the  end  of 
the  world  had  come.  But  the  water  having  used  up  its 
accumulated  force  behaved  more  reasonably,  and  now  yields 
just  the  right  amount  to  keep  the  lake  going. 

We  walked  round  the  lake  in  semi-state,  headed  by  the 
Omdeh,  past  the  saints'  tombs,  to  a  causeway  with  a  leet 
running  down  the  centre,  which  connects  the  well  with  the 
mainland.  The  well  is  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  just  above 
its  level.  This  does  not  surprise  people  in  Egypt,  where 
you  have  wells  protruding  from  the  inundation  the  whole 
way  up  the  Nile  Valley.     This  is  not  an  Artesian  well,  but 
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more  like  the  springs  of  the  fountain  of  Cyane  near  Syracuse, 
or  the  public  gardens  at  Nimes,  or  the  river  at  Petrarch's 
Vaucluse.  It  has  beautiful  clear  water.  Our  animals  were 
awaiting  us  on  the  bank — not  even  the  authority  of  the  Omdeh 
could  make  them  behave  properly ;  but  the  best  riders  took 
the  worst  beasts,  and  we  contrived  to  get  somehow  to  the 
Temple  of  Nadura,  passing  one  of  the  curious  ancient  "  water 
manholes  "  on  the  way.1  Nadura  would  be  a  striking  enough 
place  if  it  had  no  history  ;  but  tradition  maintains  that  the 
Bishop  Nestorius,  after  his  condemnation  by  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  A.D.  435,  and  his  banishment  to  the  Great  Oasis, 
was  accommodated  or  confined  in  Nadura. 

Nadura  is  a  tall  mud-brick  shell,  which  has  a  little  sandstone 
temple  inside  it,  and  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  oasis,  with 
a  pink  amphitheatre  of  mountains  on  one  side,  and  the  broad 
pale  green  expanse  of  cultivation  and  a  background  of  tent- 
shaped  mountains  on  the  other.  It  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  Temple  of  Hibis,  and  that  wonderful  Roman  necropolis. 

1  When  the  Pasha  said  to  me  "That's  one  of  the  manholes,"  I  paid  no 
particular  attention,  not  realising  that  these  manholes  communicated  with  a 
marvellous  system  of  underground  aqueducts  large  enough  for  a  man  to  walk 
along,  and  in  some  places  between  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  are  at  least  ten  miles  of  them.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Llewellyn  Beadnell,  in  his  "An  Egyptian  Oasis,"  lately  published  by 
Mr.  John  Murray,  the  only  'authoritative  recent  book  on  the  subject,  gives 
an  account  of  his  descent  into  one  of  these  aqueducts.  It  was  a  shaft  a 
hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  deep,  and  he  descended  it  the  first  time  with 
a  stretchy  native  rope  made  of  fibre,  tied  to  a  log  laid  across  the  shaft.  The 
shaft  measured  about  a  yard  and  a  half  by  three  quarters  of  a  yard,  and  tapered 
gradually  downwards.  Rough  footholds  on  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft  facilitated 
the  descent,  and  he  was  very  glad  of  their  assistance,  for  the  rope  began  to 
stretch  and  contract  like  a  piece  of  elastic,  in  what  Mr.  Beadnell  calls  "a  most 
unpleasant  manner."  When  he  reached  the  bottom,  he  found  himself  standing 
in  a  gently  flowing  stream,  which  he  knew  ran  for  at  least  two  kilometres  to  the 
south.  The  tunnels  were  apparently  cut  under  valleys,  and  the  stone  removed 
from  them  must  have  been  hoisted  up  through  the  manholes  ;  they  were  fed 
with  water  by  little  crevasses  and  shafts  running  right  and  left  into  the  sand  and 
pebble  detritus.  One  of  these  tunnels  has  been  cleared  out,  and  supports  a  little 
agricultural  settlement  at  its  mouth.  I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote  the  interesting 
facts  about  well-boring  and  well-casing  in  ancient  times  which  Mr.  Beadnell  gives 
us.  The  exploitation  of  the  Artesian  basin  of  the  oasis  has  been  in  progress  for 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years.  The  book  is  full  of  excellent  illustrations  and 
maps. 
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The  pretty  little  sandstone  temple,  with  its  reliefs  much  worn 
by  wind  and  sand,  is  generally  attributed  to  Antoninus  Pius. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  crude  brick  wall  about  two  hundred 
feet  long  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide. 

The  colours  of  the  rock  on  which  Nadura  stands  are 
wonderful  ;  their  yellows  and  pinks  are  as  gorgeous  as  the 
stones  of  the  Palace  of  St.  David's  in  South  Wales  :  they  are 
due  to  the  action  of  metals.  The  manganese  and  cobalt  of 
the  oasis  have  dyed  its  rocks  marvellous  colours. 

The  oasis  had  been  used  as  a  place  for  banishment  long 
before  the  time  of  Nestorius,  as  far  back  at  any  rate  as 
1033  B.C.     We  have  record  of  that. 

But  the  victims  of  these  early  banishments  left  no  traces 
behind  them  like  Nestorius,  whose  followers  built  the  beautiful 
Necropolis  of  Kharga,  and  many  churches,  monasteries,  and 
tombs  in  the  oasis.  The  approach  of  darkness  cut  short  our 
investigations  at  Nadura.  We  managed  to  get  back  to  the 
train  without  any  mishaps,  and  had  fresh  adventures  with 
Mohammed. 

After  such  a  hot  day  we  considered  cold  baths  imprudent. 
Mohammed  said  there  was  a  boiling  spring  close  by,  and 
volunteered  to  give  us  baths  hotter  than  we  could  stand 
directly.  The  spring,  I  believe,  has  a  temperature  of  850. 
But  the  water  stood  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that 
before  Mohammed's  dilatory  methods  allowed  him  to  pour 
it  into  the  baths. 

We  had  no  expectations  of  a  punctual  dinner :  we  knew 
that  we  should  have  to  wait  till  he  had  no  way  left  of 
wasting  time ;  but  it  was  excellent  when  it  came ;  and 
waiting  had  one  advantage — it  gave  us  time  to  cool  the  beer, 
which  Mohammed  had  of  course  forgotten  to  put  in  the  bed- 
room jugs  before  we  started.  After  dinner,  before  we  turned  in, 
we  went  and  sat  out  on  the  terrace  on  deck-chairs  to  look  at 
the  mighty  Egyptian  stars,  and  the  quaint  effect  of  the  oasis 
in  the  moonlight.  The  air  was  softer  than  velvet.  The 
Pasha,  when  he  came  along  to  fix  where  we  should  go  on 
the  next  day,  predicted  a  very  hot  to-morrow,  and  recom- 
mended  us  to  go  to  Ed-der,  the  grandiose-looking  Roman 
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fort  which  we  could  see  in  the  distance  outlined  against  the 
great  truncated  cone  of  Jebel  Ghenneima — the  highest  hill 
of  the  oasis.  The  natives  call  it  Ed-der — the  monastery, 
though  it  has  not  the  slightest  traces  of  any  monastic 
building,  the  fact  being  that  the  Copts  were  so  in  the  habit 
of  building  their  monasteries  inside  old  -forts  that  the  word 
came  to  be  applied  to  an  ancient  fort  as  well  as  to  a 
monastery. 

As  the  day  was  going  to  be  so  very  hot  we  were  to 
make  an  early  start.  When  we  woke  at  dawn  there  were 
natives  squatting  on  the  virgin  bit  of  green  in  front  of  the 
house,  as  if  they  had  been  there  all  night — perhaps  they  had. 

To-day  we  were  to  ride  the  headquarter's  animals,  as 
the  public  beasts  had  been  such  failures.  The  very  grand 
camel  with  the  Bedawin  chiefs  caparison,  which  A.  always 
rode,  grumbled  just  as  badly  as  the  others. 

We  three  were  to  be  met  by  our  animals  at  the  point  down 
the  line  which  was  nearest  to  the  der,  as  a  trolley  ride  is  one 
of  the  sensations  of  the  oasis  trip.  It  was  no  new  sensation 
for  us,  for  we  had  had  many  trolley  rides  before  the  Oasis 
Railway  was  born.  But  it  was  very  pleasant  flying  along  the 
line  propelled  by  three  burly  Arabs,  dressed  in  pure  white, 
against  the  strong  morning  breeze — pleasanter  for  us  than  the 
Arabs,  I  suppose,  for  the  sun  was  already  very  powerful. 
It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  have  attended 
to  the  points  ;  they  ran  into  the  train  on  the  siding,  of 
course,  but  did  not  damage  any  of  us.  It  beat  switch- 
backing. 

At  one  place  we  passed  an  Artesian  well  in  the  making — 
such  lovely  pools  of  clear  fresh  water  were  flooding  over  the 
desert  like  the  tide  coming  in. 

The  signs  of  an  oasis  are  sometimes  comparatively  slight — 
even  bents  on  the  hummocks  meant  water  ;  the  presence 
of  an  empty  sardine-tin  in  the  desert  may  hold  a  romance. 
The  desertscape  often  looks  like  a  seascape.  This  did  not — 
it  was  spoilt  by  telegraph-poles.  We  saw,  however,  patches 
in  the  distance.  We  knew  that  they  must  be  the  camels  and 
the  donkeys.     What  else  should  they  be  ? 

19 
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We  soon  came  up  to  them  and  mounted.  The  black 
Nubian  camel-contractor  on  his  camel  rode  behind  us  like  a 
Rotten  Row  groom.  He  had  the  same  important  look  on  his 
face.  I  rode  an  ass.  I  have  tried  camels  for  the  sensation, 
but  they  are  useless  beasts  to  one  who  likes  writing  while  he 
rides,  and  slipping  off  to  photograph  whenever  he  sees  a 
subject.  And  in  Egypt  donkey-riding  is  classical.  There  is 
only  the  one  way  of  slipping  off  a  camel,  and  then  your 
camera  might  not  be  right  for  taking  pictures,  whereas  the 
Egyptian  ass  is  most  sympathetic  to  a  person  who  con- 
stantly leaves  it  to  its  own  inclinations.  It  never  tries  to 
run  away  without  a  load  on  its  back — it  knows  so  many  ways 
of  killing  time. 

I  used  to  jump  off  my  donkey,  and  leave  it,  when  I  wanted 
to  take  a  picture  or  examine  something.  The  donkey  never 
minded.  Sometimes  the  donkey-boy  came  up  and  held  it. 
Very  often  he,  too,  was  busy  somewhere  else,  when  he  found 
how  well  the  donkey  and  I  understood  each  other.  I  must 
say  I  like  riding  on  a  donkey  across  the  desert.  A  camel 
sounds  better,  but  it  feels  worse,  and  wants  attending  to, 
whereas  the  donkey  lets  you  take  an  unreasonable  interest  in 
your  surroundings. 

This  was  the  most  deserted  place  I  ever  rode  in,  and 
it  was  very  good  going,  for  the  wind  had  blown  most  of 
the  sand  off  the  clay  into  beautiful  drifts  like  golden  snow. 
We  saw  but  one  wild  animal,  and  that  was  a  white  lizard, 
but  the  donkey-boy  pointed  out  the  spoor  of  two  gazelles, 
which  gave  us  the  right  feeling.  Then  our  donkeys  seemed 
to  be  kicking  money  :  it  was  of  course  a  false  ring.  But 
when  I  looked  down,  the  money  consisted  of  worked  and 
half-worked  flints — this  district  has  flint  mines  worked  by 
the  ancients,  and  we  were  seeing  them  because  the  wind 
had  driven  off  the  sand.  If  I  had  known  more  about  them 
I  should  have  made  the  donkey-boy  carry  a  lot  home.  He 
would  have  known  what  to  do ;  perhaps  he  would  have 
pulled  his  shirt  off  and  turned  it  into  a  bag. 

Presently  the  going  changed  from  hard  to  worse.  We  had 
reached  a   stretch   where   the   ground   had   its   vestment   of 
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glorious  golden  sand,  and  the  donkeys  began  to  sink  by 
inches  at  every  step.  They  were  disgusted.  It  was  really 
quite  interesting  to  watch  a  donkey  on  the  desert  prospecting 
for  the  flinty  and  clayey  places. 

At  this  moment  my  meditations  told  me  that  there  were 
two  or  three  things  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  be. 
One  of  them  was  not  to  be  the  boy  who  runs  behind  the 
donkey  in  the  desert,  and  yet  it  was  such  a  lovely  sand- 
world,  with  glorious  golden  drifts,  which  had  edges  that 
looked  as  sharp  as  razors,  though  it  is  mathematically  im- 
possible for  sand  to  pile  itself  up  at  above  a  certain  gradient. 
I  was  quite  sorry  when  we  came  to  a  well-marked  square 
like  a  Roman  camp,  and  could  see  the  square  brown  walls 
of  the  Der,  and  another  Roman  building  to  the  left  quite 
close  to  us. 

As  we  drew  near  the  der  we  came  upon  various  traces 
of  Roman  settlement :  the  most  conspicuous  was  a  charming 
little  ruin  of  a  church.  It  was  only  built  of  mud  bricks, 
but  its  broken  arches  and  windows  made  delicious  angles, 
and  it  rose  high.  The  buildings  round  it  seem  mostly  tombs 
and  cisterns.  They  were  all  of  the  same  homely  material. 
One  of  them  was  ambitious  enough  to  have  a  name — Ain 
Lebekha.  It  had  three  rooms  and  an  arched  roof,  and  its 
doors  and  windows  had  once  been  arched,  and  it  had  been 
lined  with  stucco  painted  tastefully. 

Another  building  close  by  had  its  parapeted  roof  quite 
perfect,  and  a  ramp  leading  up  to  it  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  The  reason  of  this  settlement  was  obvious  to  the 
Pasha  when  he  first  came  to  the  oasis,  for  there  was  a 
stagnant  pool  of  water  near  the  der,  the  first  which  caravans 
struck  after  leaving  the  Nile.  This  was  worth  a  powerful 
fortification  like  Ed-der,  with  twelve  towers  and  walls,  which 
are  still  ten  feet  thick  and  thirty  feet  high  ;  it  is  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  square,  and  there  is  a  protected  walk  all 
round  the  top  of  its  walls,  approached  by  a  rather  elaborate 
staircase.  The  bricks  on  one  side  are  baked,  perhaps  because 
the  wind  was  more  destructive  on  that  face.  At  a  little 
distance   off  this   der  bears   a   striking   resemblance  to  the 
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Roman  castles  in  England  of  the  Richborough  and  Pevensey 
type,  though  its  towers  make  it  rather  more  imposing. 

The  group  of  doum  palms  in  the  centre  has  been  proved  to 
mark  the  locality  of  the  castle  well.  When  I  was  there  a 
party  of  the  American  well-sinkers,  who  had  gained  their 
experience  in  the  oil-fields,  and  are  now  in  the  service  of 
the  Western  Oasis  Company,  were  there.  They  meant  to 
clear  the  well  out  if  possible,  and  if  not,  to  put  an  Artesian 
bore  down  it.  About  forty  thousand  pounds  have  been 
spent  to  little  purpose  in  sinking  new  wells,  whereas  the 
Pasha's  theory  of  reopening  Roman  wells  has  invariably 
been  successful.  The  interior  arrangements  of  the  court 
have  disappeared.  They  may  have  been  built  of  some 
perishable  material,  like  the  houses  of  Syracuse,  of  which 
not  a  trace  is  left  except  the  foundations.  There  are  a 
few  buildings  inside,  but  these  are  modern,  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  the  workmen. 

The  machinery  that  was  needed  for  the  oasis  before  the 
railway  was  running  had  to  be  taken  down  the  blasted  road 
on  men's  backs. 

We  were  very  glad  of  the  shelter  of  the  workmen's  rooms, 
though  they  were  built  of  corrugated  iron,  which  is  not  a 
non-conductor  of  heat.  It  was  something  to  be  out  of  the 
sun  of  the  desert  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  I  ever  remember. 
Under  A.'s  commands,  Mohammed  and  the  men  who  belonged 
to  the  beasts  improvised  seats  and  tables  for  us  out  of  cases 
and  camel-saddles,  and  the  stone  finials  which  had  done 
duty  in  some  Persian  building,  and  ought  to  be  taken  away 
down  to  the  Museum  of  Cairo.  Though  everything  we  ate 
and  drank,  and  the  implements  for  a  meal,  had  to  be  carried 
on  donkey-back  across  so  many  miles  of  desert,  we  had 
an  excellent  lunch — we  had  even  coffee  after  it.  The  one 
thing  in  which  Mohammed  showed  bad  generalship,  especially 
for  a  party  consisting  mostly  of  ladies,  was  in  his  preference 
for  beer  over  soda-water,  and  the  beer  was  nearly  as  hot  as 
the  coffee,  though  he  did  put  it  in  a  pail  of  water.  Beer- 
bottles  for  this  sort  of  job  ought  to  have  felt  packed  round 
them.      If  the  felt  is  kept  moist  the  bottle   keeps  cool,  no 
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matter  what  the  sun-power  which  beats  down  on  the  felt. 
After  lunch,  while  the  disinterested  members  of  the  party 
were  snoozing  and  stretching  themselves  in  the  shade,  I 
headed  the  kodaking  contingent  up  that  stately  mud-brick 
staircase  on  to  the  ramparts.  The  walk  between  the 
parapets  was  quite  six  feet  wide  and  commanded  fine  views, 
especially  of  Jebel  Ghenneima,  the  noble  mountain  which 
dominates  the  oasis.  After  that  we  went  to  inspect  the 
other  remains,  including  an  old  plaster-lined  reservoir  of  the 
kind  which  the  Arabs  call  a  jebbia,  which  was  about  a  yard 
deep  and  large  enough  for  a  lawn-tennis  court.  There  was 
another  well  near  it,  which  must  have  been  doing  its  duty, 
for  it  was  surrounded  by  thickets.  I  did  not  go  up  to  it  ; 
the  Arabs  said,  untruthfully  perhaps,  that  it  was  snaky  ;  and 
the  idea  of  snakes  had  been  put  into  my  mind  by  the  Pasha, 
who,  before  we  started,  gave  me  his  lancet  and  a  bottle 
of  manganese  crystals  for  hypodermic  injection  in  case  any 
one  was  bitten.  This  is  very  nearly  the  Australian  remedy  : 
they  use  permanganate  of  potash.  The  Egyptian  snakes, 
except  the  big  cobra  naja,  which  I  never  met,  are,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  not  formidable  compared  with  the 
Australian.  The  little  cerastes,  the  most  frequently  met  of 
them,  is  rarely  deadly.  The  walls  of  the  der  were  eaten 
away  on  the  outside,  about  a  yard  from  the  bottom,  as  if 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  sea  ;  it  was  really  done  by 
wind  and  sand.  One  can  quite  imagine  a  besieger  capturing 
the  der,  because  a  succession  of  gales  had  piled  a  drift  of 
sand  like  a  ramp  against  its  walls  for  the  besiegers  to  enter 
it  by. 

When  we  started  to  go  back  in  the  early  part  of  the 
afternoon  the  heat  was  terrific.  I  had  the  comforter  in  my 
pocket,  which  I  always  left  there  in  case  the  wind  came 
up  cold  after  a  very  hot  day.  I  took  it  out  and  placed 
it  inside  my  helmet,  so  that  its  many  folds  might  break  the 
power  of  the  vertical  sun,  which  was  beating  down  on  me 
in  an  atmosphere  that  robbed  one  of  resisting  power.  The 
ladies  had  parasols,  else  I  don't  believe  that  they  would  ever 
have  got  home.     They  got   so    "  peeverish."     1   believe  the 
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donkeys  would  have  died  on  the  way  back,  if  donkeys  ever 
did  die,  for,  under  that  merciless  sun,  sometimes  they  were 
ploughing  through  drifts,  as  fair  and  smooth  as  snow,  of  that 
wonderful  golden  sand,  at  other  times  they  were  stumbling 
over  a  beach  of  chalcedony  of  marvellous  rainbow  colours, 
or  the  tailings  of  a  prehistoric  flint-mine.  Great  waves  of 
heat  struck  us  as  we  rode  along.  It  was  even  worth  while 
to  get  on  the  lee-side  of  a  camel  for  the  crumbs  of  shade. 

We  rode  home  all  the  way  ;  it  was  so  much  easier  to  keep 
an  eye  on  headquarters  than  on  the  arbitrary  spot  on  the 
line  where  the  trolley  was  waiting  for  us.  With  such  a  good 
landmark  as  the  former  we  could  guide  the  donkeys  on  to 
the  hard  ground  and  avoid  drifts.  When  we  did  get  home 
we  found  that  the  thermometer  was  1140  in  the  shade  of  the 
house.  It  would  have  been  correspondingly  greater  in  the 
desert,  if  there  had  been  any  shade,  because  the  surroundings 
were  so  much  hotter. 

One  thing  we  kept  putting  off  until  it  was  too  late — the 
going  over  headquarters  to  see  its   various   storerooms   and 
appliances.     The  only  room  I  went  into  was  that  which  con- 
tained the  most  oddly  employed  telephone  in  the  world — the 
long-distance  telephone  which  crosses  the  desert  from  here  to 
the  base,  and    is   the  only  link    between   headquarters   and 
civilisation,  except  the  train  which  goes  up  and  down  twice  a 
week.     If  any  one  wants  to  telegraph,  the  message  is  tele- 
phoned to  the  base  and  sent  on  from  there. 
Did  we  ever  enjoy  tea  so  much  as  that  day  ? 
As  the  sun  got  lower  I  went  out  to  see  the  farming  of  the 
oasis.     They  were  harvesting  on  the  last  day  of  March.     I 
thought  it  was  barley,  but  the  Egyptians  are  fond  of  bearded 
wheat.     Hot  as  it  was,  most  of  the  reapers  had  their  grey 
— and  here  and  there  black — cloaks  on.     They  sat  down  to 
cut  the  corn,  and  threw  it  over  their  shoulders  as  they  cut  it. 
Wherever  a  bit  was  green  and  backward  they  left  it.     The  rets 
stood  in  the  middle  giving  his  orders.     This  part  of  the  oasis 
must  ere    these  words  are  printed  be  full  of  shady  willows, 
for  the  Pasha  had  planted  willow  sticks  all  along  the  leets 
used    for   irrigation,  and,  with   water  beside  them,  a  willow 
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stick  becomes  a  willow  tree  in  a  couple  of  years.  Vegetables 
grow  here  marvellously  ;  but  of  course  cotton  will  be  the 
staple  here  as  everywhere  else  in  Egypt,  if  the  Government 
has  the  sense  to  retain  English  inspectors,  without  which 
Egyptian  cotton  is  a  drug  in  the  market.  Socialist  majorities 
in  Parliament  may  approve  of  trusting  the  Egyptian,  but  the 
cotton  broker  never  will.  He  knows  Egyptian  morality  much 
too  well.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  date  palms  and  orange  groves 
will  be  planted  on  a  great  scale,  for  Kharga  dates  and  Kharga 
oranges  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  Egypt. 

There  seem  to  be  Artesian  well-heads  everywhere  pouring 
out  floods  of  water.  With  a  steady  water-supply  anything 
can  be  done  in  Egypt. 

We  were  mighty  sorry  when  the  return  of  the  train  com- 
pelled us  to  retreat  to  Cairo.  Life  at  the  oasis  was  so 
unusual  and  so  interesting,  and  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  heat, 
was  delightful.  The  Temple  of  Hibis  and  the  Necropolis 
and  that  curious  village  needed  a  second  and  a  third  visit. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

Cleopatra's   Temple   of  Denderah 

THE  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan  are  interesting  to  the 
student  of  Italian  antiquities  as  well  as  to  the  Egyp- 
tologist, for  in  them  he  sees  the  forerunners  of  the  tombs  of 
the  Sikanian  and  Sikelian  primitives  of  Sicily,  and  the  stately 
sepulchres  of  the  Etruscans.  Assyut  gives  him  further 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  comparative  sepulchrology,  and 
shows  an  important  example  of  a  modern  Egyptian  country 
town.  At  Memphis  and  Sakkara  he  sees  superb  subterranean 
monuments,  and  certainly  makes  the  acquaintance  of  very 
beautiful  ancient  Egyptian  sculptures  and  paintings.  But  he 
is  not  brought  face  to  face  with  the  magnificence  of  ancient 
Egypt  till  a  turn  of  the  road  reveals  the  great  Temple  of 
Denderah.  Except  the  Pyramids,  Denderah  is  the  farthest 
north  of  the  huge  built  monuments  of  Pharaonic  Egypt. 
There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  built-up  monu- 
ments and  the  dug-down  monuments  in  psychological  effect. 

Denderah,  as  it  stands,  is  neither  the  most  ancient  nor  the 
most  perfect  of  the  Egyptian  temples  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  some  state  of  completeness.  With  the  exception  of  a 
late  Roman  pylon  on  an  inadequate  scale,  it  lacks  the  propor- 
tions of  a  temple  which  lead  up  to  the  great  hall  of  columns, 
called  the  Hypostyle  Hall,  which  is  their  most  imposing 
feature.  Nothing  in  the  main  building  above  ground  is 
anterior  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies.  Greek  influences  obtrude 
everywhere,  even  when  the  work  is  not  Roman. 

The  Egyptologist,  consequently,  becomes  arrogant,  and 
talks  about  the  debased  and  crowded  style  of  the  decorations. 
They  are  certainly  crowded  ;   they  are  not  pure  Egyptian  ; 
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but  they  have  a  beauty  which  is  lacking  in  the  purely 
Pharaonic  monuments — the  beauty  of  Greek  sensuosity  and 
Greek  handling. 

Denderah  was  the  first  great  Egyptian  temple  I  ever  saw, 
and  I  must  confess  that  it  filled  me  with  exultation  and 
admiration.  I  had  seen  most  of  the  monuments  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  and  Greece.  I  had  seen  temples  in  actual  use,  as  well 
kept  up  as  cathedrals,  in  Japan  ;  but  compared  to  a  temple 
like  Denderah  the  temples  of  Japan  are  modest  affairs,  what- 
ever their  comparative  areas  may  be.  They  are  only  made 
of  lacquered  wood ;  they  have  no  lofty  and  enormous 
columns,  or  other  soaring  effects,  and  their  age  is  but  as  a 
span  compared  to  those  of  Egypt. 

There  are  few  perfect  Roman  temples  of  any  importance  ; 
and  the  temples  of  Greece  which  have  retained  a  roof  or 
even  all  their  columns  are  few  and  seldom  large.  But  the 
special  point  in  which  the  Egyptian  temples  excel  the 
temples  of  Hellas,  so  perfect  in  their  taste  and  grace,  lies  in 
the  many  traces  of  use.  It  is  not  easy  to  picture  what  the 
Greeks  did  in  their  temples,  beyond  leading  animals  to  them 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  carrying  jars  of  water  and  precious 
offerings.  No  one  has  yet  discovered  what  a  Greek  temple 
was  used  for  except  as  a  storeroom  for  the  offerings,  and 
occasionally  for  the  public  treasury,  of  the  city.  There  are 
no  traces  of  any  religious  use. 

In  Egyptian  temples,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uses  of  a 
chamber  are  frequently  painted  on  its  walls,  for  example  at 
Abydos,  where  the  sacrificial  chamber  is  decorated  with 
abattoir  subjects  ;  and  on  the  walls  of  one  temple  or  another 
we  have  the  whole  religious  life  of  ancient  Egypt  depicted. 
The  most  ordinary  Cook's  tourist  who  has  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear,  sees  more  of  the  arcana  of  the  religion  of  the 
Pharaohs  than  the  most  intelligent  of  the  laity  of  its  own 
day.  Eor  the  Egyptian  priests  were  extraordinarily  jealous 
of  allowing  any  one  but  themselves  and  the  Pharaoh  to  see 
the  interior  of  a  temple.  And  only  the  more  important 
laity  were  allowed  inside  the  high  wall  of  crude  bricks  which 
surrounded  its  whole  grounds.     The  utmost  that  the  common 
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people  could  see  would  be  the  processions  on  the  temple 
tops.  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  the  flat  roofs  of 
Egyptian  temples  were  so  obviously  built  for  use.  The 
dual  purpose  of  the  Egyptian  priest  would  be  served  by 
this.  He  did  not  wish  the  common  people  to  have  any 
real  acquaintance  with  his  rites,  while  he  wished  to  impress 
them  with  a  sense  of  his  magical  and  mysterious  importance 
and  power.  There  have  been  only  two  modern  instances 
of  a  priesthood  so  successfully  rapacious  of  power  as  the 
Egyptians.  They  actually  seized  the  throne  of  Egypt  on 
the  death  of  Rameses  XII. 

It  was  at  Denderah  that  I  first  grasped  the  power  and 
magnificence  of  the  hierarchy  of  ancient  Egypt.  We  landed 
in  the  early  morning,  and  rode  along  the  high  bank  of  the 
Nile  for  half  an  hour.  We  could  see  almost  immediately, 
away  on  our  left,  a  building  rising  above  the  fields,  which 
in  the  distance  looked  like  a  cricket  pavilion.  Nor  did  we 
see  any  native  life  in  the  fields  to  tell  us  where  we  were, 
until  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left  took  us  down  to  the  modest 
pylon  which  seems  to  have  so  little  connection  with  the 
temple.  There,  in  front  of  us,  was  our  pavilion,  which  had 
changed  into  a  heavy,  low-browed  facade  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  style,  with  its  columns  half  taken  up  by  gigantic 
capitals  formed  out  of  the  heads  of  Hathor,  the  goddess  of 
Denderah.  It  is  easiest  to  describe  Hathor  as  the  Egyptian 
Venus,  but  the  definition  is  not  exact.  She  was  in  a  way 
the  Goddess  of  Love  and  Beauty,  but  she  was  much  more  ; 
she  shared  many  features  of  Isis  ;  she  had  one  attribute  of 
Juno.  But  she  did  personify  the  feminine  principle,  and  the 
practical  Egyptian  identified  her  with,  and  generally  re- 
presented her  in  the  shape  of,  the  cow.  Greek  influences 
were  strong  at  Denderah ;  so  Hathor  here  is  allowed  to  wear 
her  woman's  form  divine  ;  it  was  at  Der-el-Bahari  that  she 
was  emphasised  as  a  cow. 

I  did  not  think  particularly  of  Egyptian  mythology  as  I 
made  my  awe-struck  entrance  into  the  great  temple  of 
Denderah  ;  it  was  more  religion  in  the  abstract ;  more  the 
spirit  of  antiquity  which  obsessed  me.     The  moment  I  had 
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passed  through  that  mighty  portico  I  found  myself  in  a  hall 
of  immense  size,  whose  massive  and  lofty  columns  were 
covered  with  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  gods,  and 
religious  rites.  It  was  as  dark  as  the  dusk,  for  Denderah 
still  has  its  roof  on,  with  the  same  rich  sculpture  and 
painting  as  the  columns  and  walls,  though  darkened  in  places 
by  the  fires  of  the  Arab  when  it  was  filled  with  sand  almost 
to  the  top.  The  pictures,  however  debased,  had  a  human 
interest  here  which  is  denied  to  most  temple-pictures,  for 
their  subjects  were  scenes  from  the  life  of  Nero,  when  he  was 
masquerading  as  a  Pharaoh  and  a  High  Priest  of  the  religion 
of  Egypt.  But  there  were  also,  high  up  on  the  walls,  some 
mythological  groups  of  great  beauty  like  that  of  the  Trinity 
of  Bubastis — Isis,  Osiris,  and  Horus.  I  confess  that  I  did 
not  look  at  the  pictures  minutely.  I  was  enjoying  the 
impression  of  size,  architectural  splendour,  and  colour  and 
mysteriousness.  The  last  was  heightened  by  the  huge  bats 
which  flew  about  squealing  and  stinking :  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  which  retains  its  roof,  without 
these  bats.  Even  the  winged  sun,  the  emblem  of  Horus, 
has  wings  shaped  like  a  bat,  though  feathered  like  a  bird's — 
for  no  reason  which  I  could  tell.  This  Hall  of  Columns  at 
Denderah,  one  of  the  great  hypostyle  halls  of  Egypt, 
though  inferior  in  size  to  Karnak's  and  in  art  to  that  of 
Abydos,  has  a  special  interest,  for  it  was  finished  while  our 
Lord  was  at  Jerusalem,  though  the  Nero  pictures  were  added 
afterwards.  And  we  therefore  see  the  world  in  one  of  its 
most  important  centres  of  religion  and  civilisation  as  it  was, 
when  He  came  to  convert  it. 

Our  dragoman  prated  of  the  crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  and  the  cartouches  of  kings,  and  the  duel  between 
Horus  and  the  power  of  darkness,  who  had  slain  his  father, 
Osiris  ;  and  especially  about  the  Greek  intrusions  in  the 
Egyptian  signs  of  the  Zodiac  on  the  ceiling  (if  the  Zodiac 
was  Egyptian  at  all).  But  I  was  more  interested  when  he 
began  to  explain  the  plan  of  the  temple  from  the  vestibule 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess. 

When  we  left  that  gigantic  and  solemn  vestibule,  we  found 
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ourselves  in  the  Hall  of  the  Appearance,  where,  between  six 
great  columns,  the  processions  were  formed  and  passed  inwards 
through  the  Hall  of  the  Altar  and  the  Hall  of  the  Cycle  of 
the  Gods  to  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Golden  Hathor,  where  they 
kept  the  four  sacred  boats  which  formed  the  principal  feature 
of  these  processions.  Each  boat  contained  a  temple  with  the 
image  of  a  god  on  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary  was  a 
veil  like  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  at  Jerusalem.  Its 
fittings  still  remain. 

All  round  the  Hall  of  the  Appearance  were  the  chambers 
used  for  the  service  and  storing  of  the  temple — the  asit,  where 
they  made  the  perfumed  oils  and  essences  used  in  anointing  ; 
the  sa/ut,  where  the  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
collected  and  consecrated  ;  the  passages  through  which  the 
offerings  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  were  brought  in  ;  the 
silver  house,  where  the  plate  of  the  temple  was  kept,  still 
adorned  with  pictures  of  the  Pharaoh  offering  gold  and  silver 
vessels  to  the  goddess  ;  the  wardrobe,  where  they  kept  the 
sacred  vestments  of  king  and  priest ;  the  six  small  chambers 
and  the  special  temple  on  the  terrace,  used  in  connection 
with  the  great  procession  of  the  New  Year  at  Denderah, 
which  was  as  elaborate  as  the  Panathenaea  at  Athens  ;  the 
corridors,  emblazoned  with  pictures  of  the  King  in  his  relations 
to  the  gods,  which  divided  the  sanctuary  from  the  dozen  little 
chapels  dedicated  to  the  Resurrection  of  Osiris,  and  to  Isis 
being  brought  to  bed  of  Horus,  and  to  Osiris  overcoming  the 
crocodiles,  and  to  Hathor  giving  fresh  life  to  the  sun,  and  so 
on  ;  the  most  sacred  of  all  being  the  Dwelling  of  Hathor, 
right  behind  the  sanctuary,  which  contained  the  inner  chamber, 
only  to  be  entered  by  the  King  himself,  where  the  golden 
sistrum  of  Hathor  was  kept. 

The  interest  of  Denderah  does  not  end  here.  There  are 
chambers  above  and  below,  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
all  decorated  in  the  same  lavish  way  with  paintings  and 
sculptures,  and  secret  chambers  in  the  walls,  whose  proper 
entrances  have  never  been  discovered,  used  as  refuges  and 
treasuries.     These  are  not  decorated. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  winding  staircase  and  on  the  south 
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a*  staircase  with  a  slope  so  gradual  that  it  runs  for  half  the 
length  of  the  temple  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  These 
two  staircases  are  as  good  as  a  book.  Following  the  Egyptian 
precedent,  they  present  upon  their  walls  the  entire  New 
Year's  procession,  which  passed  up  one  and  down  the 
other. 

The  splendid  flat  roof  built  of  stone,  and  commanding 
the  great  view  up  and  down  the  river,  has  two  minor 
temples  built  upon  it— one  dedicated  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Osiris,  with  three  chambers  for  the  various 
forms  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  three  for  the  various  forms  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  in  Lower  Egypt ;  the  other  a  dear  little  hypaethral 
temple  in  the  Greek  style. 

Not  less  interesting  are  the  vaults  of  the  temple,  which 
contain  some  of  its  best  sculptures  and  paintings.  Here,  as 
in  the  Dwelling  of  Hathor,  King  Pepi  I.  of  the  sixth  dynasty, 
who  lived  three  thousand  years  before  the  Ptolemies,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  Denderah,  is 
kneeling  before  Hathor,  and  here  he  is  offering  a  golden 
image,  which  indicates  that  the  treasures  presented  by  him 
to  the  temple  were  kept  in  these  vaults  which,  even  in 
December,  have  a  temperature  of  about  ioo°  Fahrenheit ; 
I  thought  that  they  might  more  appropriately  have  been 
decorated  with  scenes  from  the  lower  regions. 

Such  is  the  interior  of  the  first  Egyptian  temple  I  saw, 
a  congeries  of  noble  halls  and  little  shrines  and  vaults  and 
passages,  all  with  their  paintings  and  sculptures  comparatively 
uninjured — even  the  roofs  were  decorated  with  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  and  the  heavenly  goddess  Nut,  with  her  elongated 
body  folded  square  round  the  whole  sky.  The  painting 
has  faded  from  the  exterior,  but  it  is  still  covered  with 
sculptures — inside  and  out  Five  Roman  emperors  contributed 
to  its  decoration  :  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero,  and  Hadrian  added  a  pylon. 

But  the  most  interesting  decoration  of  the  exterior  is  on 
its  back  face,  in  the  Ptolemaic  style,  for  here  the  famous 
Cleopatra — Cleopatra  VI.  of  Egyptian  history — caused   the 
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images  of  herself  and  Caesarion,  her  son  by  the  immortal 
Julius  Caesar,  to  be  carved. 

The  witch  of  Egypt  has  little  beauty  of  face  or  figure  in 
this  conventionalised  carving,  but  the  Temple  of  Denderah 
is  more  closely  connected  with  her  than  any  existing 
building. 

Within  the  lofty  wall  of  crude  bricks  which  surround  the 
temple  proper  are  subsidiary  temples,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  temples  dedicated  to  Isis,  and  the  Mammisi  or  birth-house 
of  Horus  ;  and  all  round  the  temples  are  remains  of  the  houses 
and  tombs  of  ancient  Tentyris.  One  of  the  temples  of  the 
group  was  long  used  as  a  Coptic  church  :  the  crosses  may  still 
be  distinguished. 

The  Temple  of  Denderah  may  be  of  only  Ptolemaic 
antiquity — it  may  have  no  gigantic  pylon,  no  dromos  of 
sphinxes,  no  colonnaded  court,  but  it  is  so  unusually  perfect 
and  so  brilliantly  decorated  that  visitors  are  always  im- 
pressed by  it  apart  from  its  connection  with  Cleopatra. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

Luxor,  the  City  of  the  Lotus-eater 

LUXOR  is  the  city  of  the  lotus-eater.  Here  the  scenery 
and  climate  of  the  Nile  reach  perfection.  It  is  the 
place  to  dream  away  the  rest  of  your  life. 

But  the  British  residents  are  no  dreamers,  though  they 
may  have  dreams — imaginings  like  those  which  come  in  sub- 
consciousness to  sleepers.  For  Luxor  is  the  headquarters  of 
excavation.  He  who  wishes  to  disturb  the  dead,  to  make 
them  tell  how  they  lived,  goes  to  Luxor  as  his  base,  and 
from  it  descends  upon  Thebes  or  Abydos. 

Luxor  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  conspicuous  ruins  of 
ancient  Thebes.  It  has  itself  the  finest  temple  actually  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  away  in  the  palm  groves  of 
Karnak,  and  across  the  broad  waters  at  Thebes,  are  the 
most  splendid  groups  of  temples  in  all  Egypt.  The  effect 
would  be  much  greater  if  ancient  Thebes  was  not  divided 
under  three  names  now.  In  ancient  days  Thebes  was 
Western  Thebes,  and  Luxor  and  Karnak  were  Eastern 
Thebes.  If  the  whole  place  were  now  called  Thebes,  visitors 
would  be  thunderstruck  with  its  vastness. 

Luxor  is  an  unimaginably  beautiful  place.  There  are 
houses  in  Luxor  with  exquisite  riverside  gardens,  from  which 
you  look  down  upon  Luxor's  mighty  temple,  aggrandised  by 
Egypt's  rulers  from  Rameses  the  Great  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  across  the  river  at  all  the  temples  of  Thebes, 
with  the  rim  of  the  Sahara  behind  them. 

Those  riverside  gardens  of  Luxor  !  I  know  of  nothing 
quite  so  beautiful  in  their  way.  Take  the  garden  of  the 
Savoy    Hotel,    for    instance.      Green    lawns    and    flowering 
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shrubs  of  tropical  luxuriance  are  divided  from  the  river  by 
a  high  terrace  to  guard  them  from  the  annual  inundation. 
Along  this  terrace  runs  a  snow-white  pergola,  roofed  from 
the  sun,  and  with  its  white  columns  curtained  by  a  crimson 
bougainvillea.  On  the  other  side  broad  steps  lead  down 
from  the  terrace  to  the  Nile,  running  many  feet  below. 
Across  the  water  is  Thebes,  spread  out  for  the  eye.  At 
the  foot  of  the  steps  lie  two  or  three  Nile  galleys,  as 
classical  in  outline  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  the  ancient 
city,  with  their  white-robed  crews  lazily  executing  Nubian 
dances,  or  plaiting  fantastic  fly-switches  of  palm-leaves,  to 
lure  piastres  from  the  pockets  of  the  visitors,  till  some  one 
wishes  to  cross  to  Thebes  or  go  for  a  sail  on  the  Nile. 

But  it  is  hard  to  leave  that  terrace.  I  could  sit  all  day 
long,  all  the  winter  through,  at  the  openings  of  that  pergola, 
watching  the  fishermen  plying  their  primitive  craft  and  the 
huge  gyassas  which  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  Nile  drifting 
down  the  swift  current  or  running  before  the  strong  north 
wind,  with  their  cargoes  of  golden  grain  or  piled-up  pitchers 
of  white  clay. 

Once  in  a  way  one  of  Cook's  tourist  steamers  comes 
merrily  up  from  Cairo — a  thing  of  beauty,  with  its  gleaming 
white  hull  and  its  decks  as  gay  as  a  garden-party,  with 
men   in  light  flannels  and   women   in  summer  splendour. 

The  soft  air  and  golden  light  of  the  Egyptian  winter  make 
everything  seem  like  a  dream  ;  and  the  dragomans  in  their 
fine  Arab  robes,  and  the  statuesque  donkey-boys,  and  the 
swaying  camels  complete  the  picture.  Luxor  is  ancient 
Egypt  redivivus,  and  it  is  not  without  its  illusions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  it  has  a  very  ancient  mosque  imprisoned 
in  its  temple,  and  a  wonderful  school  built  out  of  Pharaonic 
stones. 

But  never  go  south  of  the  temple  unless  it  is  to  hurry 
through  to  the  cool  halls  and  classical  terraces  of  the 
Winter  Palace  Hotel,  for  the  plage  of  Luxor,  where  the 
principal  shops  are  situated,  is  the  Egyptian  Margate. 
There  is  hardly  a  shop  but  has  its  tout  entreating  you  to 
have    kodaks   developed    or    buy    films    and    postcards   and 
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souvenir  jewellery  and  ostrich-feather  fans.  You  can  hardly 
go  a  yard  without  being  pestered  to  hire  a  dragoman  for  a 
day  and  a  donkey  for  a  month.  The  Egyptian  is  a  born 
tout,  and  this  is  the  chief  station  for  touts.  Cash  book- 
makers at  the  Derby  are  nothing  to  them,  except  that  the 
one  is  addressing  the  crowd  and  the  other  a  single  victim  ; 
and  the  voice  is  used  at  a  different  pitch.  Nothing  equals 
the  Egyptian  for  persistence  and  impertinence  in  touting. 
He  sees  what  you  are  looking  at,  and  interposes  his  person; 
he  perceives  you  talking  to  a  friend,  and  does  something 
to  show  you  that  your  attention  must  be  transfered  to  him  ; 
he  interrupts  you  all  the  time  that  you  are  doing  anything 
else,  till  you  hire  him  or  his  donkey,  or  buy  his  sham 
antiquities,  or  insult  him,  or  damn  him,  or  push  him  away. 
The  only  way  in  which  you  can  protect  yourself  is  to  give 
an  unlicensed  guide  a  shilling  for  the  morning  or  afternoon, 
if  he  does  not  speak  till  he  is  spoken  to,  and  does  not  let 
any  other  Egyptian  come  near  you.  It  is  a  form  of 
blackmail ;  but  he  can  carry  your  camera,  and  is  probably 
as  good  a  dragoman  as  any  but  the  best,  though  he  is  not 
allowed  to  call  himself  one. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  our  first  hour  in  Luxor.  Our 
steamer  ran  alongside  just  as  the  last  rose  of  sunset  was 
flushing  the  marvellous  procession  of  lotus-headed  columns 
reflected  in  the  Nile.  At  such  a  moment  the  great  temple 
of  Luxor  looks  almost  unearthly  in  its  splendour  and  its 
long  array  of  giant  columns. 

When  the  business  of  landing  was  over,  we  found  ourselves 
in  that  contest  of  afterglow  and  darkness  which  in  Egypt 
passes  for  dusk,  walking  past  the  temple,  and  a  little  hill 
which  had  a  temple  underneath,  and  a  mosque  on  the  top  of 
it,  and  blatant  antiquity  dealers,  along  the  lofty  shore  to  the 
cool  dark  palm  groves  which  envelop  Karnak.  As  we  re- 
turned from  the  mysteriousness  of  seeing  that  wilderness  of 
ruins  for  the  first  time,  in  the  deepening  dusk,  we  compared 
it  with  our  vision  of  Thebes — a  wide  plain,  with  the  Temple 
of  Der-el-Bahari  cut  in  the  bulwarks  of  the  Sahara,  which  we 
had  seen  beyond  the  Nile  canopied  by  the  green-and-golden 
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afterglow  on  which  our  eyes  had  been  fixed  for  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  our  walk.  Which  was  to  hold  our  hearts — 
Karnak,  or  Thebes,  or  Luxor? 

We  came  back  a  different  way,  threading  the  winding 
bazar  of  Luxor,  with  its  poor  little  curio  shops  lit  by  a 
single  feeble  lamp,  and  its  garish  Greek  groceries.  We  had 
barely  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  promised  ourselves  an 
early  retirement  to  rest  from  our  labours,  for  we  were  to  rise 
at  dawn  to  begin  a  long  day  at  Thebes.  But  when  we  stepped 
ashore  after  our  coffee  to  make  merry  over  the  banalities  of 
the  shops,  which  followed  various  trades,  but  all  lived  by 
selling  postcards,  we  found  night  almost  turned  into  day  by 
the  southern  moon.  In  Egypt  one  acts  upon  impulse,  as 
there  is  no  rain  to  make  one  reflect.  In  a  few  minutes  half 
the  passengers — the  men  in  evening  dress,  the  ladies  in 
decollete  dresses  and  delicate  slippers — were  galloping  on 
donkeys  towards  Karnak.  The  most  anybody  did  in  the 
way  of  preparation  was  to  spread  a  dust  cloak  over  the 
donkey  and  his  saddle  to  keep  off  the  dirt. 

The  effect  of  the  flying  white  dresses  in  the  moonlight  was 
charming,  especially  as  we  neared  Karnak,  and  rode  into  the 
palm  groves  with  the  soft  sand  of  the  road  glittering  like 
snow  wherever  the  moon  could  reach  it  through  the  trees. 

As  the  cavalcade  rode  up  to  Karnak  there  were  more  fairy- 
tale effects  than  ever.  Little  black  dogs  ran  along  the  dark 
walls  of  the  village  on  the  left,  and  barked  defiance.  Over 
the  wall  rose  the  fantastic  outlines  of  the  houses  and  their 
mosque.  Sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  street  was  a  little 
group  of  white-robed  men  and  black-shrouded  women. 
Once  a  belated  camel  came  swaying  past ;  and  more  than 
once  an  old  sheikh,  almost  veiled  in  white,  ambled  past 
on  a  gaily  caparisoned  ass. 

Then  the  Sphinxes  of  the  avenue,  at  first  looking  like 
gnawed  bones,  and  then  like  wild  animals  pretending  to  be 
asleep,  made  their  appearance,  and  then  the  gay  pylon 
of  the  Ptolemies,  a  square-headed,  richly  figured  arch, 
with  the  sealed  temple  of  Khonsu  behind  it,  burst  upon 
our  view. 
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We  made  no  attempt  to  enter  Khonsu's  temple,  but 
whipped  up  our  donkeys  past  it,  on  to  the  great  square 
of  Karnak  to  see  the  moon  strike  the  heaven-pointing 
finger  of  Queen  Hatasu's  obelisk  and  the  mountainous 
temple  of  Amon-Ra. 

We  took  this  in  as  we  rode  across  the  square  to  the 
pleasant  Eastern  bungalow  of  the  curator  of  the  temples, 
the  learned  and  affable  Legrain.  Here  the  night  struck  a 
different  note.  For  the  lights  of  a  human  dwelling  gleamed 
out  of  the  odorous  masses  of  tropical  creepers,  and  the 
loggia  on  the  roof  was  delicately  outlined  against  the 
moonlit  sky  ;  while  our  white  asses,  as  we  dismounted, 
went  and  stood  in  the  shadows  under  the  dark  lebbeks, 
where  it  was  their  wont  to  shelter  from  the  fierceness  of  the 
Egyptian  day. 

We  soon  forgot  both,  for  right  before  us  were  the  perfect 
Sphinxes  of  the  avenue,  which  led  from  the  Temple  of 
Amon-Ra  to  the  quay,  now  far  from  the  river,  where  the 
Pharaohs  took  galley  for  Thebes.  The  polished  granite 
of  these  monsters,  as  perfect  as  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
gleamed  like  silver.  They  looked  with  great  benevolence 
on  the  dainty  women  with  the  trains  of  their  evening  dresses 
over  their  left  arms,  who  paused  to  look  into  their  faces  and 
parade  a  pretty  ignorance. 

The  great  gate  of  Amon-Ra  seemed  to  reach  the  sky  as 
the  tall  Arab  watchman,  with  his  head  muffled,  opened  the 
wicket.  He  was  too  idle  to  look  at  monument  tickets  at 
that  hour.     And  the  omission  was  a  hint  for  tips. 

No  one  lingered  in  the  vast  courtyard  of  King  Shishak,  the 
oppressor  of  the  Israelites,  except  to  look  at  the  single 
column  which  has  survived — one  of  the  noblest  in  Egypt. 
It  stood  up  like  the  great  column  taken  from  the  basilica 
of  Constantine  to  stand  on  the  top  of  the  Esquiline  before 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It  looked  simply  glorious  in  the 
moonlight.  No  one  would  have  noticed  the  beautiful  little 
temple  of  the  third  Rameses  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
mysterious,  half-lit  Colossi  standing  at  its  entrance,  called 
back  to  life  by  the  moonlight,  as  Egyptian  statues  always 
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are.  The  ladies  tripped  unheedingly  across  the  velvet 
sand  ;  they  knew  that  the  Hall  of  the  Columns  of  Karnak, 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt,  lay  behind 
the  pylon  on  the  other  side,  and  they  did  not  intend  to  be 
diverted  from  it. 

The  whole  temple  gains  in  romance  at  night.  The  crumbled 
pylon  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of  the  Columns  looks  as 
if  the  giants  of  Karnak  had  emptied  a  sugar-basin  in  their 
play,  in  which  each  cube,  glistening  in  the  moonlight, 
measures  a  yard  or  two  along  its  edges.  Egypt  is  more 
beautiful  than  Rome  by  moonlight.  I  could  not  have 
believed  that  the  sights  before  my  eyes  were  anything  but 
a  dream  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unending  barking  of  the 
dogs  in  the  Arab  villages.  The  moon  was  so  straight  over- 
head that  there  was  hardly  any  shadow — only  enough  to 
round  the  columns. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  Temple  of 
Amon-Ra  at  Karnak  ;  and  when  one  thinks  of  the  Temple  of 
Amon-Ra  one  thinks  of  its  hall  of  columns.  Many  of  them 
are  eighty  feet  high  and  more  than  thirty  feet  round  ;  they 
are  covered  to  their  tops  with  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the 
religion  of  Egypt  ;  they  have  a  clerestory  above  them, 
sculptured  and  painted  like  the  rest  of  this  mighty  pile. 
Here  are  the  brightest  tints  of  all  ;  here  is  the  grated  window, 
which  gave  the  eastern  part  of  Thebes  its  name  of  Karnak. 
The  whole  temple  is  carpeted  with  sand,  deliciously  soft 
and  fine  and  clean  :  not  even  our  footsteps  could  be  heard  in 
it  :  the  guardians  of  the  temple  moved  about  like  ghosts 
in  their  white  robes.  Whichever  way  we  looked  the  awe 
struck  into  our  souls.  If  we  let  our  eyes  wander  up  the 
fretted  columns  they  ended  in  the  starry  vault  of  the  Egyptian 
heaven,  which  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  must  have  counter- 
feited when  it  was  put  up  in  the  days  of  Moses.  If  we 
looked  back,  we  saw  through  the  opening  the  glorious  column 
of  King  Shishak's  court ;  if  we  looked  forward  we  saw  the  two 
great  obelisks  of  Queen  Hatasu  and  King  Thothmes  pointing 
at  the  moon.  The  stars  shone  between  those  giant,  un- 
conquerable   columns.      The    same    statues    which   are   the 
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primmest  of  all  images  made  by  human  hands  in  the  day- 
light, are  the  most  human  at  night ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
them  peopling  the  shrines  of  Karnak. 

From  the  shadowy  hall  we  stepped  out  past  fresh  piles  of 
ruin  turned  to  goblin  silver  by  the  moon  ;  pacing  in  the  soft 
sand  through  courts  innumerable,  halting  to  look  now  at  the 
score  of  giant  pylons  rising  half-ruined  from  the  groves  of 
palms  to  show  where  the  twin  temple  of  Mut  lies  under  an 
unbroken  spell ;  now  at  the  reedy  lake,  where  the  golden 
ships  once  sailed  on  days  of  high  festival,  and  the  ancient 
Nilometer,  which  is  so  far  from  the  Nile,  but  registers  by 
sympathy  every  inch  that  the  great  river  may  rise  or  fall. 

Here  there  was  so  much  to  see.  We  had  exhausted  our 
exclamations  over  an  exquisite  little  oratory  of  the  finest 
granite,  delicately  carved  and  painted,  built  for  Philip 
Arrhidaeus,  the  shadowy  brother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But 
before  we  had  gone  many  yards  farther  we  needed  them  twice 
told,  for  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  most  beautiful  object  in 
all  Karnak — the  head  of  a  god  or  king  of  divine  proportions, 
which  has  the  beauty  of  the  handiwork  of  Praxiteles  and 
Polycletus,  and  the  profound  expression  which  was  the  hall- 
mark of  Egyptian  genius.  The  face  is  pensive,  full-lidded, 
sensuously  mouthed,  a  face  to  haunt  you  with  its  beauty  and 
its  meaning.  And  a  few  yards  from  it  were  those  two  slender 
columns,  the  Column  of  the  Lotus  and  the  Column  of  the 
Papyrus — the  column  of  Upper  Egypt  and  the  column  of 
Lower  Egypt — inspirations  of  slenderness  and  simplicity. 

Far  away  at  the  back  of  all  things  rose  the  vast  wall  of 
crude  brick  like  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  with  which  some 
king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  made  a  circuit  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  of  Karnak's  temples. 

It  was  shrouded  from  our  eyes  by  the  banqueting-hall  of 
the  great  King  Thothmes  III.,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Pharaohs, 
very  mysterious,  very  perfect,  with  faintly  frescoed  Christian 
saints  gazing  down  in  mild  surprise  from  its  multitudinous 
columns.  This  was  our  hall  of  minor  tragedies,  for  women 
are  headstrong,  and  between  those  lotus  and  papyrus  columns 
and  the  banqueting  hall  was  a  great  court  crossed  by  paths 
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of  velvet  sand,  but  guarded  by  camel-thorns,  which  stabbed 
and  tore  among  silk  stockings  and  lace  skirts.  Behind  the 
banqueting-hall  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  temples  in 
Karnak,  with  delightful  sculpture ;  but  the  camel-thorn  had 
done  its  work,  and  I  had  to  gaze  alone  on  those  beautiful 
Osirids,  which  so  few  people  know. 

The  only  other  adventure  that  the  ladies  would  face  after 
this  was  the  little  Temple  of  Ptah  by  the  northern  wall,  to 
which  there  is  an  open  and  well-beaten  track.  This  was 
fortunate,  for  we  saw  on  the  right  night  one  of  the  astronomical 
devices  in  which  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt  delighted. 

The  avenue  of  graceful  little  pylons  was  exquisite  in  the 
moonlight.  We  passed  gaily  down  it  and  entered  the  temple. 
Every  one  started  back  as  we  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
third  sanctuary,  for  there  was  a  blaze  of  light,  as  vivid  as  the 
electric  light  which  plays  upon  the  figure  of  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  playing  upon  the 
evil  figure  of  Sekhet,  the  lion-headed  goddess,  which  has 
never  left  this  spot  since  it  was  placed  here  by  the  Pharaoh. 
It  owed  its  immunity  to  the  hatred  and  dread  and  loathing 
the  modern  Arab  has  for  this  goddess  and  her  congener,  the 
cat-headed  goddess,  Pasht.  To  the  fellah  of  to-day  they  are 
child-eating  ogres,  who  bring  misfortune  on  all  who  touch 
them.  Its  immunity  had  another  origin.  In  making  its 
restorations  the  brilliant  Frenchman  in  charge  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  Karnak  detected  that  this  was  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  moon  when  it  was  at  its  height  fell  through  the 
hole  in  the  roof  on  the  image,  and  successfully  preserved  that 
feature  in  the  restoration.  But  the  purely  natural  phenomenon 
was  quite  startling  when  you  came  on  it  as  we  did. 

I  was  glad  that  we  visited  that  temple  for  other  reasons. 
For,  peeping  through  the  adjacent  gateway  of  the  wall  sur- 
rounding the  temple,  one  saw  the  ruined  city  of  Rameses  the 
Great,  transfigured  by  the  moonlight ;  and  as  we  made  our 
way  back  to  the  great  temple  of  Amon-Ra  we  got  a  fresh 
view  of  the  mountainous  pile  of  the  Hall  of  the  Columns  and 
the  noble  obelisk  of  Queen  Hatasu,  which  pierces  the  heart 
of  the  ruins. 
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Before  we  mounted  our  asses  again  to  ride  home  we  climbed 
the  ramp  to  the  top  of  the  great  pylon  of  Karnak.  The  view 
from  it  by  moonlight  was  incomparable.  At  our  feet  lay  the 
vasty  ruins  of  Amon-Ra's  temple — the  most  gigantic  of  all 
the  houses  which  men  have  built  for  gods  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  with  line  after  line  of  columns  to  mark  suc- 
cessive courts  and  buildings.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Columns 
two  white-robed  watchmen  had  built  a  fire  of  blazing  sticks 
in  the  silvery  sand,  which  lit  up  the  story  of  the  myths  of 
eld  with  its  ruddy  glare.  In  the  moonlight  the  pylons  and 
groves  of  the  Temple  of  Mut  seemed  as  if  they  would  never 
end  till  Luxor  with  its  modern  civilisation  cried  Halt ! 

The  long  line  of  the  Nile  gleamed  like  a  mirror  ;  the  edge 
of  the  Sahara  beyond  the  templed  plain  of  Thebes  was  a  faint 
pearly  line  against  the  lantern-hung  sky.  The  dogs  barked 
in  untiring  chorus,  broken  once  by  the  thunder  of  a  train 
which  tore  past,  breathing  fire  all  along  its  line  of  carriages. 
The  ruins  of  the  Pharaonic  city  below  were  dwarfed.  But  I 
reflected  that  once  they  were  full  of  people  like  us,  to  whom 
this  Karnak  in  the  moon  meant  so  much  more  than  ever 
it  could  to  us. 

We  gazed  and  gazed,  and  then  went  down  very  quickly, 
and  bestowing  piastres  on  the  patient  watchmen,  passed  out 
between  those  sleek,  gleaming  Sphinxes  of  the  Avenue  of  the 
Dead,  and  mounted  our  white  asses,  and  rode  through  the 
palm  groves  to  Luxor — some  of  us  laughing  and  talking  with 
the  exuberance  of  people  coming  out  from  church;  others, 
like  myself,  dropped  behind  for  silence,  to  let  our  thoughts 
travel  down  the  long  avenues  of  the  forty  centuries  of 
Karnak. 

I  much  regret  that  the  wonderful  presentation  of  False  Gods, 
by  Sir  H.  Beerbohm  Tree,  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  did  not 
take  place  before  I  went  to  Karnak.  I  should  have  grasped 
its  significance  better  ;  the  great  scene,  in  which  the  Hall 
of  the  Columns  in  the  Temple  of  Amon-Ra  (which  typifies 
Lourdes  in  the  original  French  play)  is  filled  with  the  diseased 
and  paralytic  crying  out  for  a  miracle,  brought  back,  with  mar- 
vellous realism,  to  me  the  days  when  the  ancient  religion  was 
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in  full  swing  in  the  temples  of  Karnak.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
grasp  that  a  temple  like  Amon-Ra's  at  Karnak  could  ever 
have  been  crowded  :  the  impression  of  emptiness  is  so  pro- 
found when  you  stand  in  it  to-day.  The  scene-painting  of 
the  Egyptian  buildings  was  so  fine  that  they  seemed  to  stand 
before  me  again. 

The  impression  of  a  service  conveyed  was,  of  course,  quite 
incorrect  ;  neither  dramatist  nor  actor  would  claim  that 
Egyptian  services  were  anything  like  what  they  presented. 
But  seeing  that  play  peopled  the  temple  in  my  imagination. 
Before  this  the  ruins  of  Karnak  were  like  the  dry  bones  of 
the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  to  me. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

The  Tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  at  Thebes 

THE  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  at  Thebes  are  as  wonderful 
in  their  way  as  the  Pyramids.  What  we  call  Thebes 
to-day  was  only  the  City  of  the  Dead  in  ancient  Thebes, 
though  the  Pharaohs  had  palaces  and  parks  on  the  outskirts. 
The  pavilion  in  the  Temple  of  Medinet  Habu  is  the  most 
complete  example  we  have  of  the  dwelling  of  a  Pharaoh  ;  and 
south  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  pleasure-lake  and  a  pleasure- 
house  of  the  great  Queen.  But  most  of  hundred-pyloned 
Thebes  is  on  the  east  bank  among  the  ruins  which  we  call 
Karnak  and  Luxor  now.  Thebes,  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
has  no  multitude  of  pylons,  but  Karnak  has  half  a  hundred 
still. 

The  City  of  the  Dead  was  twofold  ;  there  were  no  tombs 
in  what  we  may  call  the  rich  Memnonian  plain,  where  the 
two  colossal  images  look  down  now  on  the  waving  fields 
of  wheat.  The  Egyptians  were  so  accustomed  to  bury 
treasure  with  their  dead,  so  haunted  by  the  fear  of  tomb- 
robbers,  that  they  tunnelled  their  tombs  in  the  rocks  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  and  concealed  their  entrances  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  been  impossible  on  the  open  and  annually 
submerged  plain.  They  only  built  the  temples  which  served 
the  royal  tombs  out  on  the  plain,  where  the  ground  was  above 
the  flood-mark  ;  many  of  them  are  standing,  little  injured, 
to-day  ;  and  there  were  others  of  which  we  know,  though 
they  have  perished,  like  the  temple  of  which  the  Colossi — 
given  an  importance  not  their  own  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans — were  mere  adjuncts. 

The   Temple   of  Der-el-Bahari,  cut  almost   like  a  Greek 
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theatre,  in  a  horseshoe  of  the  rocks  overhanging  the  plain, 
may  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  the  tomb  system.  The  tombs 
of  the  kings  are  to  the  right  as  you  approach  from  the 
river ;  the  tombs  of  the  queens  to  the  left,  and  all  the  in- 
tervening rocks  are  riddled  with  tombs  of  officials  and 
nobles.  You  can  see  the  entrances  of  many  of  them,  on  the 
hill-face,  almost  as  distinctly  as  the  Temple  of  Der-el-Bahari 
itself.  Most  distant,  and  most  difficult  to  find,  are  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  which  lie  far  up  two  gorges  at  the  back  of  the 
Kurna  temple. 

We  made  several  expeditions  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
and  I  enjoyed  nothing  in  Egypt  better.  It  necessitated  early 
rising  ;  we  used  to  send  our  donkeys  over  in  advance,  and 
cross  the  river  about  eight,  so  as  to  do  the  long  ride  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Kings  before  the  sun  was  too  high  :  it  is  one 
of  the  hottest  places  imaginable. 

I  know  of  nothing  so  psychologically  appropriate  as  the 
approach  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  It  is  a  gorge  a  mile 
or  two  long,  hemmed  in  between  lofty,  flame-coloured  cliffs, 
which  take  the  shapes  of  fortress  bastions  and  the  figures  of 
giants.  So  fierce  is  the  power  of  the  sun  in  this  valley  of 
death  that  it  contains  never  a  blade  of  green,  never  a  trace 
of  animal  life  except  stinging  insects,  vengeful  serpents,  and 
carrion-seeking  vultures.  The  gorge  has  almost  filled  itself 
with  fallen  boulders  ;  in  places  it  is  difficult  for  riders  to  pass; 
in  others  the  path  has  been  trodden  flat  by  the  feet  of 
captive  Israelites,  and  is  marked  with  white  stones,  or  strewn 
with  glittering  quartz,  and  flints  tied  into  nodules,  and  bear- 
ing signs  like  the  characters  of  ancient  alphabets  written  on 
them  by  water  in  untold  centuries. 

The  wrath  of  the  summer  sun  in  this  guarded  valley  is 
terrible ;  the  successors  of  the  first  Thothmes  did  well  to 
choose  its  jealous  cliffs  to  contain  their  tombs. 

It  was  early  when  we  rode  there  first,  early  in  the  day 
and  early  in  the  year  ;  even  then  the  heat  was  inhospitable 
as  we  drew  near  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  where 
the  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs  hoped  to  secure  a  rest  undis- 
turbed in  their  long  homes.     At  the  gates  of  the  Western 
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Valley  we  were  greeted  with  the  barking  of  fierce  black 
dogs,  who  guarded  the  home  of  the  chief  of  the  excavators. 
We  rode  on,  for  most  of  the  forty  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs, 
which  were  known  in  Strabo's  time,  and  are  now  all  known 
again,  are  in  the  Eastern  Valley.  Their  square  entrances 
below  the  level  of  the  road,  approached  by  flights  of  steps, 
salute  you  on  both  sides  ;  but  in  ancient  times  all  traces  of 
them  were  obliterated.  The  Pharaohs  gave  up  having 
pyramids  because  even  their  gigantic  masses  did  not  ensure 
them  safety  from  the  tomb-robber.  The  experiment  of 
Thothmes  I.  of  having  a  tomb  tunnelled  into  the  cliff  behind 
his  mortuary  temple  was  not  more  successful  ;  therefore  later 
kings  had  their  shrines  for  performing  the  rites  of  the  dead 
out  on  the  plain  of  Thebes  ;  but  their  tombs,  correctly 
orientated  with  their  shrines,  separated  from  them  by  the 
mountains,  which  enclose  the  valley.  They  were  of  course 
made  by  forced  labour  :  only  the  food  of  the  workmen  had 
to  be  considered  ;  but  even  thus  they  are  absolutely 
marvellous.  The  tomb  of  Seti  I.,  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfect  in  point  of  workmanship,  is  driven  into  the  hard 
limestone  rock  five  hundred  feet,  and  there  are  several  over 
three  hundred  feet.  Only  our  very  largest  cathedrals  equal 
King  Seti's  tomb  in  length.  They  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  long,  narrow  passages  broken  by  stately,  spacious,  and 
richly  ornamented  halls.  These  passages  are  emblematical 
of  the  long  valley  of  Tuat,  supposed  to  run  parallel  to  the 
Lower  Nile,  which  was  a  kind  of  purgatory  for  the  dead,  and 
the  night-abode  of  Osiris.  The  twelve  hours  of  darkness 
were  typified  by  two  entrance  chambers  and  ten  divisions 
beginning  and  ending  with  dusk.  The  monsters  which  peopled 
them,  the  judgments  which  went  on  in  them  are  depicted 
on  the  walls  of  more  than  one  of  these  great  tombs,  notably 
that  of  Seti  I.  They  are  rather  crude.  Ma'at,  the  Goddess 
of  Truth,  who  had  no  temple  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  certainly 
would  not  have  one  in  modern  Egypt  if  it  were  still  pagan,  is 
there  with  her  feather  and  the  ugly  cynocephalus  baboon, 
which  is  so  often  exhibited  in  Cairo  streets  ;  and  Thoth,  the 
God  of  Literature,  takes  his  part. 
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Except  to  students  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
tombs  are  seldom  interesting  in  subject  ;  but  they  are  so 
complete  that  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  mythology  is 
considerable.  In  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  alone  we  have 
nearly  the  whole  of  three  of  the  principal  books  of  ancient 
Egypt — the  Book  of  the  Litanies  of  Ra,  the  Book  of  the 
Gates,  and  the  Book  of  What  is  in  the  Under-world,  besides 
some  important  chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Dr. 
Budge,  whose  rendering  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  l  is  famous, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Tuat  : 

"  One  of  the  commonest  religious  views  of  the  Egyptians 
was  that  the  Tuat  or  Under-wTorld  was  a  long,  narrow  valley 
which  ran  parallel  with  Egypt,  and  was  neither  above  nor 
below  the  level  of  this  earth.  It  had  a  river  flowing  through 
the  whole  length  of  it.  This  valley  began  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Nile,  ran  due  north,  bent  round  towards  the 
east  when  the  Delta  was  approached,  and  terminated  at  the 
place  where  the  sun  rose.  It  was  divided  into  ten  sections, 
and  at  each  end  was  a  sort  of  vestibule  or  chamber.  The 
ante-chamber,  at  its  beginning,  was  called  Amentet,  and  was 
a  place  of  gloom.  As  the  passenger  through  this  valley  went 
onwards  each  of  the  first  five  sections  grew  darker  and 
darker,  until  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  section  the  darkness  was 
absolute.  As  the  passenger  moved  on  through  the  last  five 
sections  the  darkness  grew  less  and  less  dense,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  section  he  entered  the  chamber,  the  gloom 
of  which  resembled  that  of  the  chamber  at  the  beginning  of 
the  valley.  The  whole  night,  which  was  supposed  to  consist 
of  twelve  hours,  was  occupied  in  passing  through  the  Tuat ; 
and  the  two  chambers  and  the  ten  main  divisions  of  it  were 
traversed  each  in  one  hour.  The  Tuat  was  a  difficult  place 
to  pass  through,  for  portions  of  it  were  filled  with  hideous 
monsters  and  horrible  reptiles  and  a  lake  of  boiling  and 
stinking  water.  Religious  tradition  declared  that  the  sun- 
god  had  made  his  way  in  it  seated  in  his  boat,  but  that  he 
was  only  enabled  to  do  so  by  employing  his  words  of 
magical  power,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  deity. 

1  Pages  662-4. 
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The  priests  declared  that  they  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
such  words  of  power,  and  people  believed  that  if  they  learned 
them,  and  learned  to  recognise  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Tuat,  and  the  beings  in  them  by  means  of  the  pictures 
which  the  priests  provided,  they  could  make  the  journey 
through  the  Tuat  in  safety,  and  would  rise  in  the  next 
world  with  the  sun. 

u  The  priests  of  Amen,  who  promulgated  this  view,  which 
was  based  upon  an  older  system  of  indigenous  belief,  pre- 
sided over  the  building  of  the  royal  tombs  in  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  and  made  each  tomb  to  resemble  the  long  narrow 
valley  of  the  Tuat  by  providing  it  with  long  corridors.  When 
the  body  was  deposited  in  the  tomb  the  priests  repeated 
the  words  of  power  which  Ra  was  believed  to  have  uttered, 
and  performed  ceremonies  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  acts 
of  the  god ;  in  fact,  made  very  full  use  of  sympathetic 
magic  ;  and  the  worshippers  of  Amen  believed  that  their 
kings  would  surely  and  certainly  pass  safely  through  the 
dark  valley,  and  would  overcome  all  their  foes,  and  would 
rise  together  with  the  sun  to  a  new  life  in  the  next  world. 
Now,  the  sun-god  traversed  this  valley  each  night  in  his 
boat,  and,  of  course,  rose  each  day  ;  the  aim,  then,  of  every 
one  of  his  worshippers  was  to  secure  a  passage  in  his  boat, 
for,  if  only  this  could  be  obtained,  resurrection  was  certain. 
The  doctrine  of  the  sun-worshippers  and  the  priests  of 
Amen  taught  that  the  souls  of  all  who  died  during  the  day 
made  their  way  to  Amentet,  where,  provided  that  they  were 
equipped  with  the  knowledge  of  the  necessary  '  divine  words,' 
they  entered  the  boat  of  the  sun-god.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  kingdom  of  Osiris  at  midnight  they  were  judged,  and  the 
blessed  were  rewarded,  and  the  wicked  were  annihilated  ; 
this  clone,  the  boat  of  the  sun-god  passed  on  towards  the 
east,  where,  having  destroyed  all  the  nature-powers  of  night 
and  darkness,  i.e.  cloud,  mist,  rain,  etc.,  he  rose  on  this  world 
in  glorious  strength,  and  the  souls  who  had  chosen  to  stay 
with   him   rejoiced  in   renewed   light   and  were   happy." 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Litanies  of  Ra  on  the 
walls  of  the  sloping  corridor  of  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.     Many 
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of  the  scenes  in  the  Book  of  the  Gates  are  inscribed  on  the 
beautiful  alabaster  sarcophagus  of  this  monarch,  which  is  no 
longer  in  the  tomb,  but  in  the  museum  of  Sir  John  Soane 
in  London.  There  are  selections  from  the  Litany  of  Ra, 
the  Book  of  What  is  in  the  Under-world,  and  the  Book  of  the 
Gates  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III.,  and  selections  from  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IV.,  to  quote  the 
most  obvious  instances.  But  there  are  more  interesting 
pictures  than  these  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III.,  which  is 
called  the  Tomb  of  the  Harper — scenes  from  everyday  life  in 
war,  agriculture,  and  so  on.  To  me  the  pictures  in  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  were  not  generally  so  interesting  as 
those  in  the  tomb  of  Thi,  because  they  relate  to  the  mytho- 
logical life  of  the  under-world  and  not  the  human  life  of 
ancient  Egypt.  Still,  the  sculptures  in  the  tomb  of  King  Seti  I. 
are  marvellously  attractive,  for  after  those  in  Seti's  temple 
at  Abydos  they  are  the  most  exquisitely  executed  in  all 
Egypt. 

I  never  made  any  attempt  to  follow  the  pictures  in  one  of 
these  tombs  systematically :  the  interpretation  of  each  tomb 
would  fill  a  book.  It  was  better  to  admire  the  superlative 
loveliness  of  the  outlines  of,  say,  the  bark  of  Osiris,  or  King 
Seti's  own  figure. 

What  are  they  like,  the  world's  chief  tombs,  the  sub- 
terranean cathedrals,  not  built,  but  hewn  by  hands  ?  You 
enter  them  by  a  descent  of  steps  from  the  road,  and  you  are 
striking  for  ever  downwards  towards  the  under-world,  perhaps 
in  parable  ;  sometimes  they  have  sculptured  entrances  ;  they 
often  have  pictures  of  striking  beauty  the  moment  you  cross 
the  threshold.  A  long  narrow  passage,  generally  broken  by 
steps,  may  lead  you  for  a  hundred  feet  before  you  come  to 
any  of  the  state  chambers.  The  steps  are  often  modern  ;  you 
have  only  to  go  into  a  tomb  not  yet  prepared  for  the  public, 
like  that  of  Thothmes  IV.,  to  know  that  the  approach  to  the 
actual  grave  is  by  no  means  simple  even  when  you  have 
entered  the  tomb.  A  mummy-shoot  is  a  most  distressing 
thing  to  descend,  unless  you  have  feet  like  Arabs  and  flies 
and  one  of  these  semi-precipitous  descents  over  slippery  lime- 
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stone  with  sharp  edges  may  very  well  end  in  a  booby-trap 
set  for  robbers  by  the  builders  of  the  tomb — a  well  several 
feet  wide  and  anything  up  to  a  hundred  feet  deep.  In  the 
prepared  tombs  the  shoots  are  covered  with  wooden  staircases 
and  the  wells  are  bridged.  As  you  proceed,  you  pass 
through  chamber  after  chamber,  with  their  lofty  ceilings 
painted  to  represent  the  night  sky  glowing  with  stars  and 
sometimes  crowded  with  ghostly  figures.  All  these  chambers 
have  their  ceremonial  uses.  To  detail  them  would  weary 
rather  than  inform  the  reader.  The  chief  interest  to  the 
sight-seer  in  almost  every  tomb  lies  at  the  end  where  once 
the  Pharaoh,  exquisitely  embalmed,  gloriously  jewelled, 
wrapped  in  fine  linen,  cased  in  cedar  and  gold,  and  enclosed 
and  guarded  in  a  mighty  sarcophagus  of  limestone  or  granite, 
began  the  serious  business  of  his  existence,  the  life  beyond 
the  grave. 

In  all  the  forty  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  of  three  dynasties 
which  honeycomb  the  cliffs  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kings,  there 
is  only  one  royal  mummy  in  the  place  where  it  was  originally 
laid  ;  only  one  sarcophagus  in  all  its  pristine  beauty  and 
perfection.  More  than  one  of  the  sarcophagi  is  preserved  in 
the  world's  collections,  the  finest,  that  of  King  Seti  I.,  in  a 
museum  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  bodies  of  many  of  the 
Pharaohs,  among  them  the  very  greatest,  Thothmes  III., 
Seti  I.,  Rameses  II.,  and  Rameses  III.  are  preserved  in 
public  museums  ;  and  the  world  is  familiar  with  the  linea- 
ments of  the  faces  of  the  men  who  carried  the  marvellous 
civilisation  and  art  of  ancient  Egypt  to  its  zenith.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  ancient  world  that  we  know  so  well  as  Egypt : 
the  desert  embalmed  her  art  and  her  monuments  as  surely  as 
the  expert  with  spices  and  bitumen  embalmed  the  bodies 
of  her  kings.  And  the  superstition  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian,  that  no  one  without  a  name  could  enter  into 
life  after  the  grave,  made  him  attach  a  definition  in  his  long- 
undeciphered  hieroglyphics  to  each  person  and  object  on 
the  pictured  walls  of  his  tombs.  Therefore  we  have  countless 
illustrated  encyclopaedias  of  the  life  and  religion  and  history 
and  art  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Nile  Valley  for  fifty  centuries 
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and  more,  and  nowhere  have  we  these  encyclopaedias  so 
numerous,  or  on  so  stupendous  a  scale  as  in  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  of  Thebes. 

In  spite  of  the  high  temperature  which,  even  in  winter,  was 
often  over  So0  Fahrenheit,  I  went  many  times  into  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  always  with  a  feeling  of  exultation  as  well  as 
wonder.  I  loved  to  think  that  the  pictures  and  sculptures 
upon  which  I  was  looking  were  there  in  the  youth  of  the 
world,  as  long  before  the  dawn  of  our  era  as  we  are  after  it.  I 
loved  to  study  the  beautiful  face  of  King  Seti,  the  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  of  Egyptian  art.  I  loved  the  long  vistas  of  walls 
glowing  with  processions  and  progresses.  The  whole  atmo- 
sphere was  superhuman. 

And  this  feeling  reached  its  zenith  in  the  sepulchral 
chamber  of  Amen-hetep  II.  and  Mer-en-Ptah  II.  Araen- 
hetep  II.,  whose  mummy  is  the  only  one  suffered  to  rest 
where  its  owner  willed  it,  was  another  of  the  mightiest 
Pharaohs.  He  was  the  Amenophis  who  carried  his  successful 
arms  twenty  miles  beyond  Shendi,  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Khartum.  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  his  sarcophagus  is 
most  interestingly  told  by  Mr.  John  Ward  in  his  "  Pyramids 
and  Progress."  *  He  was  riding  through  the  valley  when  he 
noticed  a  little  knot  of  men,  who  proved  to  be  Government 
officials  specially  sent  for  the  purpose  from  Cairo,  and  saw 
them  open  the  tomb  of  Amen-hetep  II. 

"  The  coffin  was  unopened,  and  was  covered  with  wreaths 
of  olives,  and  flowers  strewn  on  the  floor  and  on  the  coffin 
were  still  perfect.  The  jewels  and  wrappings  of  the  King's 
mummy  were  as  when  buried  with  him.  When  this  unique 
*  find '  is  shown  it  will  be  interesting  indeed.  On  the  floor  of 
the  tomb  a  strange  spectacle  presented  itself — three  naked 
corpses,  their  throats  cut  and  their  breasts  gashed,  lay  across 
the  entrance.  They  had  not  been  mummified,  but  the  dry  air 
of  the  vault  had  perfectly  preserved  them.  It  was  con- 
jectured that  these  had  not  been  killed  on  the  spot,  but  were 
possibly  the  corpses  of  malefactors  thus  mutilated  and  placed 
there  to  terrify  any  violators  of  the  tomb  ;  and  this  gruesome 

1  Page  1 60. 
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group  at  the  very  door  may  really  have  saved  the  burial- 
place  from  the  desecration  which  befell  the  other  kings' 
tombs,  every  one  of  which  has  been  robbed  in  ancient 
times." 

Special  pains  were  taken  by  the  builders  to  mislead 
robbers,  for  the  entrance  and  the  first  hall  were  left  un- 
finished. Eight  or  nine  other  royal  mummies  were  put  here 
for  safety,  and  discovered  when  the  tomb  was  opened. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  impressive  than 
this  mummy  of  a  Pharaoh  who  lived  more  than  1500  years  B.C., 
lying  in  its  sarcophagus  of  rose-coloured  stone  in  an  attitude 
of  perfect  dignity  and  repose.  You  stand  above  it,  and  have 
the  electric  light  turned  on  the  dead  face  of  him,  who  was 
the  greatest  man  in  the  world  while  he  was  alive,  from  any 
side  you  please,  by  an  Arab  ghafir,  who  by  his  face  and  robes 
would  do  for  an  attendant  of  the  Pharaoh. 

The  face,  with  its  high,  imperious  nose,  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  cast  in  bronze. 

The  Government  of  Egypt  have  confered  an  enormous 
benefit  on  the  scientist  and  the  traveller  by  lighting  these 
tombs  with  electricity.  The  engine  is  hidden  in  an  inferior 
tomb,  so  it  does  not  intrude ;  and  the  modern  visitor  sees  the 
interiors  as  their  architects  never  saw  them. 

Interesting  and  impressive  as  is  the  mummy  of  King 
Amcn-hetep  II.,  it  yields  in  impressiveness  to  the  monument 
of  Mer-en-ptah  II.  Mer-en-ptah  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus,  the  chief  figure  in  one  of  the  most  famous  episodes 
in  the  Bible ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  perfect  monument  in 
any  cathedral  in  Europe,  though  it  is  older  by  two  or  three 
thousand  years  than  any  of  them  ;  it  is  of  the  highest  beauty, 
and  is  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation.  The  figure  is  one 
of  exquisite  dignity  and  repose,  and  the  material  is  the 
matchless  white  limestone  of  Egypt,  as  beautiful  in  its  grain 
as  marble.  Here,  too,  the  electric  light  can  be  turned  on 
from  any  side  to  make  the  white  figure  stand  out  in  relief 
against  the  darkness  of  the  sepulchral  chamber.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  more  lovely  and  peaceful  than  the  tomb 
of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  as  he  lies  in  his  glory  where 
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they  laid  him  in  the  days  of  Moses.  It  is  like  an  Etruscan 
tomb,  columned  and  vaulted.  The  vast  outer  sarcophagus 
of  granite  which  protected  this  masterpiece  through  thirty 
centuries  lies  in  dishonoured  neglect  in  one  of  the  earlier 
chambers. 

Hardly  a  year  passes  without  the  discovery  of  another  royal 
tomb  in  this  valley.  I  saw  one  which  had  just  been  opened  ; 
I  had  to  be  let  down  into  it  like  the  workmen.  But  it  was 
not  of  high  interest,  though  they  were  rescuing  some  wonder- 
ful jewels  from  the  caked  earth  of  the  floor  by  the  light  of  an 
electric  lamp  attached  to  a  cord,  like  one  uses  for  the  writing 
table  at  one's  club.  But  I  went  into  the  dismantled  tomb, 
from  which  a  year  or  two  before  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary treasures  of  the  ancient  world  ever  discovered  was 
taken — the  funerary  furniture  of  the  father-in-law  and  mother- 
in-law  of  Amen-hetep  III.  This  treasure  included  a  splendid 
gold-plated  chariot,  gilded  chairs,  enormous  gold-plated  coffins, 
the  beds  with  gold-plated  heads,  on  which  they  had  lain  in 
life,  and  numerous  smaller  objects  upon  which  a  profusion  of 
gold  had  been  used,  with  the  two  most  perfect  mummies  in 
the  Cairo  Museum.  These  mummies  were  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  great  Queen  Thiy,  whose  son  was  the  heretic 
Pharaoh,  Akhnaton.  Hard  by  is  the  tomb  in  which  the 
sarcophagi  of  Thiy  and  Akhnaton  were  subsequently 
discovered. 

But  the  marvels  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  are  endless. 
Besides  this  valley,  in  which  the  chief  tombs  are  crowded, 
there  is  another  and  wilder  gorge  called  the  Western  Valley, 
where  even  the  surefooted  ass  can  hardly  pick  his  way  among 
the  boulders  which  have  fallen  from  the  heights,  and  where 
the  movements  of  the  adventurous  visitor  are  guarded  by  a 
ghafir  with  a  gun.  Here  there  are  large  tombs  of  rather 
an  interesting  order  ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  explore,  because 
they  have  not  been  fitted  up  with  stairs  and  bridges  and 
handrails,  and  have  no  electric  light. 

The  scenery  is,  if  anything,  finer  here  than  in  the  main 
gorge  ;  still  there  is  not  a  blade  of  vegetation  ;  still  the  flame- 
coloured  rocks,  which  counterfeit  the  most  stupendous  build- 
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ings  of  man,  are  burning  with  sun-heat ;  still  you  see  no  life 
but  serpents  and  insects  and  birds  of  prey. 

A  visit  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  is  not  complete  unless 
you  ride  over  the  last  spur  of  the  Sahara  to  Der-el-Bahari  by 
a  path  which  has  been  in  use  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 
This  path  takes  you  along  the  edge  of  the  precipices  which 
hem  in  the  end  of  the  valley.  The  gorge  scenery  is  even 
more  stupendous  from  above  than  it  is  from  below — it  sinks 
down  so  sheer  from  the  Sahara  plateau.  And  when  you 
reach  the  highest  point  you  have  a  view  not  easily  to  be 
matched  anywhere,  for  Memnon  and  his  brother  Colossus,  and 
the  temples  of  Thebes  lie  at  your  feet  ;  the  Nile  runs  past  you 
north  and  south  as  far  as  you  can  see  ;  and  on  its  farther 
bank  are  Luxor's  temple,  the  most  Greek  in  its  outline  of 
all  the  great  temples  of  Egypt,  and  many-pyloned  Karnak 
towering  above  its  league-long  groves  of  palms. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

HundrecUpyloned  Thebes  l 

I  WONDER  if  there  are  others  like  myself,  who  carry 
Thebes  printed  on  their  brain  without  remembering  in 
detail  a  single  courtyard  of  its  archipelago  of  temples?  I 
rode  many  times  to  Thebes  ;  I  listened  attentively  to  guides 
and  famous  Egyptologists  ;  I  took  notes  and  photographs 
innumerable ;  yet  I  carried  away  only  impressions,  the 
blossoms  of  knowledge  instead  of  the  fruit. 

I  never  loved  Thebes  as  I  loved  Karnak  ;  it  is  not  so 
mysterious ;  there  are  no  avenues  of  sphinxes  leading  to  it 
through  dark  groves ;  it  does  not  come  upon  you  suddenly 
in  forests  of  palms;  it  has  no  little  shrines  lurking  in  thickets; 
it  has  not  the  mountainous  grandeur. 

But  Thebes  has  a  charm  of  its  own  :  it  has,  though  after  a 
high  Nile  it  is  richly  cultivated,  the  desolation  of  the  desert 
and  the  grave.  It  has  a  lordly  spaciousness  ;  its  groups  of 
temples  are  a  long  canter  from  each  other  on  the  wide  plain, 
which  stretches  from  the  Nile  to  the  Sahara. 

Every  day  at  sunset  every  eye  in  Luxor  is  turned  on  the 

1  It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  picture  Thebes,  for  the  chief  monuments  have  been 
so  felicitously  depicted  by  Mr.  Walter  Tyndall  in  his  "Below  the  Cataracts." 
(Heinemann.)  To  mention  only  a  few,  the  Ramesseum  is  depicted  to  the  life  in 
the  picture  called  after  it ;  "  Der-el-Bahari  "  shows  the  long  colonnades  of  Queen 
Hatasu's  Temple,  as  emphatic  as  the  colonnades  of  St.  Peter's,  standing  out 
against  the  pink  cliff  which  is  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Sahara;  the  "  Colossi  at 
Thebes"  gives  a  picture,  which  will  always  live  in  my  memory,  of  the  musical 
image  of  Memnon  and  his  twin  giant  as  they  rise  from  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
like  the  Daibutsu  of  Japan,  and  the  "Temple  of  Seti  I.  at  Gurna,"  between  the 
tall  lebbek  trees  and  the  pink  rocks  which  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings,  is  perhaps  the  most  faithful  picture  in  a  volume,  which  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  Egypt  in  its  illustrations  more  than  any  book  I  know. 
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flushed  horizon  which  towers  into  the  air  behind  Thebes. 
Those  rose-tinted  precipices  are  not  mountains.  When  you 
have  toiled  up  the  rock  path  behind  Der-el-Bahari,  and  stand 
on  their  tops,  you  are  only  on  another  plain — the  plateau  of 
the  Sahara,  looking,  like  Moses,  on  the  Promised  Land. 

Thebes  was  effort ;  Karnak  was  repose.  From  where  we 
lived  at  Luxor  we  could  saunter  into  the  very  heart  of 
Karnak  in  a  short  half  hour.  But  Thebes  meant  crossing  the 
Nile  at  an  hour  when  one  would  be  sitting  down  to  breakfast 
in  England,  and  a  long  day's  riding  in  the  sun,  broken,  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time,  at  each  fresh  group  of  temples. 

It  had  an  exhilarating  effect  on  me.  We  had  the  same 
swift  asses,  the  same  keen,  enthusiastic  donkey-boys  for  all 
our  expeditions.  We  contracted  with  an  eighteen-year-old, 
one  Joseph,  the  brother  of  two  noted  dragomans,  qualifying  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  The  boat  of  his  friend  the  fisherman 
was  waiting,  where  the  watersellers  filled  their  skins,  and  the 
tall  gyassas  discharged  their  cargoes  of  clay  bottles,  to  sail  us 
across  the  Nile.  Lovely-Sweet,  Gingerbread,  and  Minehaha 
were  waiting  for  us  at  the  water's  edge  when  we  reached  the 
other  side.  In  a  minute  we  were  mounted,  and  galloping  over 
the  thousand  acres  of  sand,  where  no  wheat  would  wave  in 
that  year  of  a  sullen  Nile. 

We  galloped  until  we  came  to  the  shallow  pool,  which  was 
the  broken  promise  of  the  inundation.  The  donkeys  slowed 
down  to  splash  through  it,  and  broke  into  a  canter  to  breast 
the  little  hill  between  it  and  the  irrigation  canal. 

Here  stood  the  country-house  which  fired  my  imagination, 
for  it  had  an  orchard  which  the  birds  loved  ;  the  bronze- 
winged,  emerald-bodied  bee-eaters  were  never  tired  of  it  ; 
the  green  kingfishers  down  in  the  canal  below  fled  to  it  if 
the  donkey-boys  stoned  them.  And  more  than  that,  it  had  the 
most  magnificent  pair  of  pigeon-towers  I  ever  saw,  with  a 
kind  of  barn  behind  them.  The  great  temple  of  Edfu  might 
have  been  imitated  from  it,  or  it  might  have  imitated  Edfu. 
Who  could  doubt  the  identity  of  pigeon-towers  and  pylons 
after  seeing  this  ? 

Here  we  crossed  the  canal,  and  the  donkeys  cantered  up 
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the  lofty  farther  bank,  and  continued  their  canter  until  it  was 
time  to  descend  to  the  causeway  which  ran  across  the  rich  plain 
of  Thebes.  When  first  we  went  to  Thebes  there  was  a 
wide  lake  on  each  side  of  this  causeway  ;  but  the  wheat 
stood  high  where  the  face  of  the  waters  had  been  ere  we 
sorrowfully  rode  to  Thebes  for  the  last  time.  Halfway  along 
that  causeway  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — the 
famous  image  of  Memnon,  which  pilgrims  visited  and  poets 
hymned  before  Christianity  was  born.  To  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  this  image,  the  less  perfect  of  a  pair  of  giants 
which  rise  higher  than  the  great  Buddha  of  Japan,  was 
Memnon,  Prince  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  was  killed  at  Troy, 
and  sang  to  his  mother  Aurora,  as  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  fell  on  his  statue.  To  the  rationalists  of  succeeding 
ages,  the  great  image  was  so  cunningly  constructed  that  the 
wind  whistling  through  it  made  melody.  By  the  moderns 
the  failure  of  the  melody  is  blamed  on  the  African  Emperor, 
Septimius  Severus,  who  repaired  it  by  walling  up  the 
breaches — an  eternal  eyesore  which  might  well  be  set  right 
by  the  Department  of  Antiquities  :  for  as  you  approach  it,  this 
takes  away  the  dignity  of  the  statue,  which  is  so  marvellously 
impressive  from  a  distance,  whether  it  looks  down  on  the 
waters  of  the  inundation  or  the  waving  green  of  spring. 
I  do  not  know  which  way  I  like  the  giants  best,  though  their 
effect,  reflected  on  the  waters,  with  the  halo  of  the  Egyptian 
sunset  round  them,  is  ineffably  wonderful.  In  one  respect 
they  are  unique  even  in  this  land  of  colossi,1  for  their  lower 
portions  are  sculptured  again  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  which 
play  no  part  in  their  composition.  In  another  respect  they 
are  not  so  extraordinary  as  they  seem,  for  when  King 
Amenophis  III.,  whose  name  was  corrupted  into  Memnon, 
erected  them  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  in  his  own  image, 
they  were  not  solitary  in  the  midst  of  wide  tilth  or  waters, 
but  stood  between  the  obelisks  and  pylons  of  the  greatest 
temple  constructed  in  his  reign — the  mortuary  shrine  for  his 
tomb  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings.     The  temple  has  disappeared 

1  The  best  idea  of  the  colossi  is  conveyed  by  a  picture  in  Walter  Tyndale's 
"  Below  the  Cataracts."  (Ileinemann.) 
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before  the  floods  of  thirty  centuries  and  the  depredations  of 
Arab  builders  ;  these  most  interesting  of  the  colossi  of  Egypt, 
the  rivals  of  the  Sphinx  in  literature,  reign  in  solitude, 
guardians  of  an   abstracted  charge. 

I  always  dismounted  when  I  rode  up  to  them,  to  photo- 
graph them  in  some  new  aspect,  or  to  gaze  first  at  their 
mighty  proportions,  and  then  at  their  beautiful  bas-reliefs ;  I 
liked  to  handle  them,  as  so  many  from  all  countries  must  have 
handled  them  in  the  past ;  and,  when  I  remounted,  because 
I  had  spent  so  much  time,  we  galloped  on  to  Thebes  with  our 
eyes  fixed  on  the  noble  group  of  temples,  called  Medinet- 
Habu,  rising  above  the  palm-trees  and  the  Pharaonic  city,  the 
farthest  south  of  the  great  monuments  on  the  west  bank. 

Medinet-Habu  does  not  consist  of  one  temple  but  of  several 
Long  before  you  come  to  the  chief  temple  you  think  you 
must  have  finished  ;  it  is  nearly  a  hundred  yards  behind  the 
others.  When  you  say  good-bye  to  your  donkey  you  have 
the  temple  of  an  Ethiopian  lady  named  Amenartas,  who  was 
the  wife  of  King  Piankhi  II.,  and  the  sister  of  King  Shabak, 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  composite  temple  which 
begins  with  its  end  as  far  back  as  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and 
ends  with  a  pylon  as  near  as  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
This,  with  its  great  Ptolemaic  columns,  though  late  and 
debased  in  repute,  has  great  beauty  of  form.  It  looks  like 
the  realisation  of  the  ambitions  of  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree.  The  charming  little  squat  temple  of  Thothmes  III., 
which  lies  behind  a  Ptolemaic  pylon,  is  also  worthy  of  His 
Majesty's ;  and  there  are  various  courts,  covered  with 
beautifully  chiselled  and  gaily  coloured  bas-reliefs,  some  of 
them  very  entertaining,  relating  to  what  our  dragoman 
called,  "  The  kissing-business  between  Thothmes  and  a 
goddess."  King  Thothmes's  temple  is  divided  from  Queen 
Amenartas's  by  the  pavilion  of  Rameses  III. 

This  has  been  lauded  as  the  only  important  specimen  of 
an  ancient  Egyptian  dwelling,  but  no  one  knows  really  if  it 
was  a  dwelling  or  no.  The  chief  argument  in  its  favour  is 
that  instead  of  being  decorated  with  pictures  of  gods  and 
religious  ceremonies,  the  King  is  here  represented  among  the 
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ladies  of  his  harem,  who  present  him  with  flowers,  or  fan 
him  with  a  flabellum,  like  those  carried  on  each  side  of  the 
Pope  when  he  goes  in  state  to  St.  Peter's.  The  favourites, 
unless  they  are  being  caressed,  or  helping  the  Pharaoh  to 
beguile  his  leisure  with  draughts,  are  obliged  to  stand  while 
the  King  is  seated  in  a  gorgeous  chair ;  the  Queen  is  not 
there.  This  seems  rather  slender  evidence  for  pronouncing 
the  building  to  be  a  royal  palace ;  it  is  much  more  like  the 
gatehouse  of  an  English  sixteenth-century  fortified  mansion, 
even  to  the  windows.  I  should  describe  it  as  the  remains 
of  an  Egyptian  castle,  in  which  capacity  it  is  quite  imposing, 
with  it  massive  masonry  and  soaring  architecture.  Its  rooms 
certainly  have  the  appearance  of  living-rooms,  for  they  have 
excellent  windows,  and  are  light,  and  bright,  and  gaily 
painted. 

I  determined  to  believe  that  Rameses  III.  really  had  used 
this  as  a  pavilion  when  he  came  to  regale  his  eyes  with  a 
view  of  the  national  cemetery,  as  the  Irish  servant-girls  in 
New  York  go  to  Brooklyn.  It  was  not  a  cheerful  subject, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  picture  ancient  Egyptians  in  any  way 
outside  of  a  tomb.  They  spent  their  lives  in  preparing  their 
tombs,  and  when  they  built  a  temple  it  was  generally  merely 
as  an  adjunct  to  their  future  mausoleum.  Of  course  they 
improved  as  they  went  on. 

Rameses  III.,  who  lived  2,500  years  after  Cheops,  did  not 
spend  his  entire  reign,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  kingdom, 
on  erecting  a  pyramid.  He  varied  the  monotony  of  such  an 
existence  with  victories  over  the  Philistines  and  others,  as 
set  forth,  with  appropriate  mutilations,  on  the  walls  of  the 
adjoining  temple.  It  was  pleasing  to  go  into  a  real  room 
where  he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being,  and  to  picture 
to  oneself  the  life  of  that  far-back  time,  as  we  know  it  from 
the  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  officials  who  were  not  considered 
worthy  of  mythological  surroundings  and  attentions  from 
goddesses,  but  were  merely  allowed  representations  of  the 
properties  and  luxuries  they  had  enjoyed  on  earth  for  the 
edification  of  their  ka's — their  doubles  which  did  not  die. 
It   was    a    very   pleasant   room,   with   its   square,   Jacobean 
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windows  and  its  reliefs  inside  and  out.  Some  of  the  rooms 
had  balconies  ;  the  corbels  which  supported  them,  consisting 
of  female  busts  in  gaily  coloured  clothes,  are  still  there.  But 
these  rooms  were  kept  locked — I  almost  expected  to  be  told 
that  the  locks  were  original. 

There  were  birds  singing  outside  for  all  they  were  worth ; 
they  were  not  conspicuous  birds — I  hoped  that  the  Pharaohs 
had  something  finer,  something  more  like  parrots  or  birds 
of  paradise,  brought  from  the  land  of  Punt  with  other 
curiosities. 

I  supposed  that,  when  Rameses  III.  lived  there,  the  houses 
of  the  Pharaonic  town  round  Medinet-Habu  were  not  quite  so 
simply  mud.  The  Egyptians  knew  so  much  about  stucco 
and  wall-paintings  that  they  may  have  been  as  gay  as  a 
tomb  ;  but,  mud  as  they  are,  they  make  a  fine  effect  against 
the  pink  cliffs  of  the  Sahara  and  the  cobalt  sky  behind.  And 
they  too  were  once  filled  with  that  extraordinary  life  which  we 
know  so  much  better  than  we  know  anything  about  Greece  or 
Rome. 

Our  dragoman  would  not  countenance  this  weakness  for 
long  ;  he  wished  us  to  get  on,  to  look  at  the  square  pieces  of 
desert  surrounded  by  columns,  with  duplicates  of  Osiris 
leaning  their  backs  against  them,  which  constitute  the  ordinary 
Theban  temple.  This  particular  temple  which  he  sprang 
upon  us,  when  we  thought  we  had  seen  everything  at  Medinet- 
Habu,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  preserved  in  Egypt. 
The  osirids,  which  greet  you  as  you  enter  it,  are  really 
charming,  and  a  long  history  is  incised  and  painted  on  its 
walls,  beginning  just  inside  the  gate  with  a  battle  which 
reminds  you  of  Michael  Angelo's  "Last  Judgment."  Only  in 
this  instance  the  lost  ones  are  the  enemies  of  Egypt,  and 
Rameses  III.  with  his  horses  takes  up  as  much  room  as  all 
the  prisoners  do  put  together.  The  Egyptians,  instead  of 
representing  their  kings  performing  miracles  of  valour  against 
a  race  of  giants,  always  represented  their  enemies  as  dwarfs. 
This  was  supposed  to  act  as  a  deterrent  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Ethiopia,  who  were  unruly,  and  probably  far  too  much  for 
them  in   the  open   field  when    the    Egyptians   were    not    in 
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overwhelming  force.  The  formidable  blacks  of  the  Sudan 
fought  with  spears  and  two-handed  swords  at  Omdurman. 
They  must  have  known  almost  as  much  of  the  art  of  war 
in  the  days  of  King  Piankhi.  If  we  read  Sudanese  for 
Ethiopian,  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  blacks,  when  the  future  protagonists  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean— Rome,  and  Carthage,  and  Syracuse — were  just  new- 
born. 

Once  upon  a  time,  six  or  seven  centuries  before  Athens 
was  heard  of,  in  this  great  court,  where  the  birds  of  Egypt 
were  twittering  so  deafeningly,  and  in  the  other  great  court 
behind  it,  every  column  had  its  Osiris,  gigantic,  benevolent, 
carrying  the  signs  of  life  and  power,  looking  down  on  great 
processions  like  that  which  is  pictured  so  gloriously  on  the 
walls  of  the  inner  court.  We  even  know  what  line  the  pro- 
cessions took,  for  the  paving  stones  in  the  court  are  worn 
through  by  priestly  feet. 

In  this  temple  one  can  picture  processions  well,  for  there 
is  a  vista  through  it  from  end  to  end. 

Its  decorations  are  noble,  their  materials  are  costly,  they 
are  graciously  sculptured,  and  the  colour  is  hardly  dimmed, 
but  the  back  part  has  been  scalped  of  its  roof  and  the  upper 
portions  of  its  walls  and  columns.  The  Copts  established  a 
church,  which  has  now  been  taken  out,  in  the  middle  of  these 
ruins.  The  ruins  are  all  the  better  for  it,  because  the  Copts 
forgot  to  destroy  the  pictures  before  they  plastered  them 
over,  and  so  preserved  them.  There  are  some  vivid  touches 
among  them,  such  as  that  of  the  six  clerks  counting  the  hands 
and  other  parts  which  Rameses  III.  had  cut  off  from  his 
enemies.  Our  dragoman  said  that  he  had  counted  the  hands 
in  one  heap,  and  that  there  were  three  thousand  ;  but  we 
afterwards  discovered  that  this  was  stated  in  the  hieroglyphics. 
Dragomans  are  a  specious  class. 

At  the  back  of  Medinet-Habu  are  two  fine  groups  of 
statuary  and  enough  small  chambers  for  a  bee-hive.  But 
you  cannot  describe  everything  in  an  Egyptian  temple.  This 
part  of  it  was  as  cheerful  as  the  other  scalped  temple,  that  of 
Rameses  II.  at  Abydos. 
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The  temples  of  Thebes  would  not  be  half  as  enjoyable  if 
they  were  not  so  far  from  each  other.  When  you  have  spent 
an  hour  or  two  examining  a  temple  which  is  a  regular  museum 
and  picture-gallery  like  Medinet-Habu,  it  is  a  relief  to  mount  a 
fine  spirited  ass  and  listen  to  the  wise  foolishness  of  donkey- 
boys  as  you  gallop  off  to  the  Ramesseum,  or  the  Tombs  of  the 
Queens.  As  you  fly  over  the  sand,  or  (if  you  prefer  it,  pick 
your  way  among  the  mud  ruins  of  the  subjects  of  the  Rameseses) 
you  are  pursued  by  tomb-robbers,  or  still  greater  villains  who 
have  not  even  robbed  tombs,  but  bought  their  goods  from 
antiquity  fakers,  worrying  you  to  buy  the  mummy  heads  of 
Pharaohs,  courtiers,  and  priestesses  ;  or  the  blue  beads  which 
reposed  on  their  bosoms  ;  or  the  little  Ushapti  images  which 
were  to  do  the  duties  of  slaves  for  them  beyond  the  grave  ; 
and,  of  course,  coins  and  pottery.  It  does  not  matter  how  fast 
you  ride,  they  can  keep  up.  A  man  ran  beside  me  for  a  mile 
holding  up  a  beautiful  mummy  head,  which  he  wished  to  sell 
me  for  four  shillings.  As  I  never  raised  my  offer  beyond  a 
shilling  he  then  dropped  off.  When  I  had  ridden  another 
two  miles  I  went  back  for  it :  I  felt  that  I  must  become  the 
possessor  of  that  noble  and  beautiful  face  of  one  who  was  alive 
before  Moses,  which,  if  it  were  only  made  of  bronze,  would 
fetch  a  thousand  times  what  he  asked.  I  have  it  now  in  the 
place  of  honour  in  an  eastern  room. 

I  cannot  describe  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens  :  it  all  takes 
space,  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  are  so  much  more  impor- 
tant. But  they  are  full  of  interesting  and  brilliant  paintings, 
and  there  is  something  quite  pathetic  about  the  tombs  of  two 
little  princes,  sons  of  the  great  Rameses,  just  beside  them — 
such  pretty  boys,  monumentalised  with  such  human  touches. 
Here  too  is  the  gracious  little  temple  of  Der-el-Medina 
scribbled  over  by  ancient  Greek  'Arries  ;  but  I  must  not  even 
give  the  names  of  all  the  temples  of  Thebes. 

The  tombs  of  this  plain  are  countless.  What  a  spectacle 
it  would  be  if  every  one  were  to  rise,  as  the  Scriptures  have 
foreshadowed,  in  the  semblance  that  he  wore  on  earth,  when 
the  graves  give  up  their  dead  as  the  Archangel's  trumpet 
blows  the  last  post  ! 
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The  Egyptians,  all  the  kings,  and  queens,  and  priests,  and 
nobles,  and  officials,  not  to  mention  the  thousands  who  waited 
on  them  and  have  gone  to  dust  in  the  desert  on  the  west  of 
the  city,  could  have  pictured  it  more  easily,  for  were  not 
their  ktfst  their  doubles,  ghosts  with  the  exact  attributes  of 
the  dead,  living  in  their  tombs?  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
think  that  the  imagery  of  the  Resurrection  must  have  been 
inspired  by  the  reminiscences  of  Egyptian  beliefs  about  the 
future  state,  which  the  Israelites  carried  with  them  out  of 
their  first  captivity. 

If  at  the  last  trump  the  kris  of  all  the  notables  of  a  thou- 
sand years  of  Egypt's  greatest  age,  buried  round  this  plain  of 
Thebes,  were  to  materialise  in  their  earthly  splendour,  all 
the  terms  of  pageantry  would  be  beggared. 

The  tombs  of  these  Theban  officials  are  mightily  interesting, 
for  they  present  the  public  and  domestic  life  of  Egypt  at  a 
much  later  and  more  interesting  period  than  the  Memphite 
tombs,  though  they  are  neither  so  beautiful  nor  so  well- 
preserved  as  the  tombs  of  Thi  and  Ptah-hetep  at  Sakkara. 
We  can  read  all  about  their  agriculture,  their  habits,  and  their 
luxuries,  on  the  dimly  lighted  walls  of  the  tombs  at  the  foot 
of  these  Theban  precipices. 

The  chief  monuments  of  Thebes,  excluding  the  colossi  and 
the  tombs,  lie  in  four  groups  going  from  south  to  north,  of 
which  Medinet-Habu,  the  Ramesseum,  Der-el-Bahari,  and 
the  House  of  Seti  at  Kurna  are  the  centres.  They  are  cut 
off  from  each  other  by  -agricultural  lands  full  of  the  naive 
peasant  life,  which  has  changed  so  little  from  the  days  of 
the  Pharaohs. 

The  Ramesseum  ]  never  interested  me  so  much  as  Medinet- 
Habu,  though  it  shows  high  art  for  an  Egyptian  temple. 
Rameses  the  Great,  not  Rameses  the  Third,  built  it ;  there- 
fore one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that  many  of  its  stones  first 
did  duty  in  the  temple  of  Der-el-Bahari.  Tourists  remember 
it  chiefly  for  the  remains  of  its  thousand-ton  colossus  of  the 
King,  which  ancient  Persians,  early  Christians,  and  modern 

1  This  is  a  really  admirable  picture  of  the  Ramesseum  in  Tyndale's  "Below 
the  Cataracts." 
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THE    GAMOOSE,    OR    BUFFALO. 
The  proverb  for  stupidity  in  Egypt. 


BOY    WORKING   A    SHADUF, 
With  the  Ramesseum  Temple  in  the  background.     On  the  plain  of  Thebes. 
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Arabs  have  hacked  at  semi-successfully.  The  Ramesseum  has 
many  fine  details  ;  but  one  cannot  describe  all  the  fine  halls 
of  columns,  fine  osirids,  and  fine  pylons  in  Thebes. 

It  was  outside  here  that  we  had  a  typical  Egyptian  tea- 
pot storm.  A  sakiya  and  a  shaduf  were  working  side  by 
side,  and  drawing  many  kodakers,  because  the  sakiya  had 
a  camel  as  self-conscious  as  a  clergyman,  and  the  shaduf 
was  worked  by  an  entirely  naked  boy,  as  bronze  and  graceful 
as  John  of  Bologna's  Mercury.  I  photographed  the  camel, 
giving  the  boy  who  sat  on  the  bar  a  small  piastre — a  penny 
farthing  of  our  money ;  then  I  turned  my  kodak  on  the 
shaduf  boy,  but  a  man  with  a  full  complement  of  clothes 
rushed  forward  and  drove  him  off.  I  turned  my  kodak  away  ; 
he  became  very  abusive  ;  he  wished  to  earn  a  penny  farthing, 
and  he  thought  that  the  shaduf  was  the  part  that  interested 
me.  So,  as  he  was  stronger  than  the  boy,  he  insisted  upon 
working  it.  I  said  I  would  photograph  the  boy  or  nothing, 
and  our  dragoman  was  quite  unable  to  calm  the  disturbance. 
He  had  to  hurry  us  off,  because  the  man  insisted  upon  being 
photographed,  and  I  refused  to  photograph  him.  It  was, 
"  Oh  for  five  minutes  of  Mohammed,  Cook's  dragoman,  the 
dictator  of  the  Nile  !  " 

It  did  not  occur  to  me,  or  to  any  one  else  at  the  time, 
to  suggest  that  the  boy  should  be  photographed  and  the 
man  receive  the  penny  farthing,  which  would  have  pleased 
all  parties,  except  the  boy. 

At  the  back  of  the  Ramesseum  there  is  a  mud  Pompeii, 
a  Pharaonic  town  dating  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth 
dynasty,  remarkable  for  the  extensive  vaulting  of  some  of 
its  warehouses.  Wine  was  found  in  one  of  them,  bottled 
in  the  time  of  Rameses  the  Great.  I  have  never  met  any 
one  who  had  tasted  it  :  as  the  bottles  are  earthenware  it  is 
probably  moused.  I  say  are  and  is,  because  the  bottles  and 
their  contents  must  be  in  some  museum.  Even  the  year 
of  the  vintage  is  hieroglyphed  somehow. 

The  chief  temple  of  the  third  group — Der-el-Bahari — is 
one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  of  Egypt.  It  consists 
of  terraces  rising  up  one  above  the  other,  hewn  out  of  the 
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bosom  of  the  rock  like  the  Theatre  of  Taormina.  Though 
Del-el-Bahari  is  stripped  of  everything  visible  but  a  few 
colonnades  and  remains  of  pylons,  it  reminded  me  of  the 
noble  mortuary  temples  of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns  at  Shiba 
and  Nikko,  Nikko  especially,  on  account  of  the  size,  It  is 
with  one  vast  court  rising  above  another  in  terraces,  with 
each  terrace  broken  in  the  centre  by  an  inclined  stairway, 
and  with  each  stairway  spanned  at  the  top  by  a  stately 
gateway,  that  the  temples  of  Iyeyasu  and  Iyemitsu  secure 
their  effect.  Doubtless  Der-el-Bahari  was  once  embosomed 
in  groves,  like  the  temples  of  Nikko,  and  far  at  the  back 
of  everything  was  the  actual  tomb.  A  dromos  of  lanterns 
is  as  natural  in  a  Japanese  mortuary  temple  as  a  dromos 
of  sphinxes  was  in  Egypt ;  there  is  even  the  likeness  be- 
tween the  torii  and  the  pylon,  both  connected  with  birds 
in  their  origin.  But  there  was  one  striking  difference,  the 
shoguns  of  the  Tokugawa  had  imposed  a  Pax  Romana  on 
their  world,  so  their  tombs  of  bronze,  half-gold,  stand  con- 
spicuous to  all,  while  the  graves  of  the  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs 
had  to  be  hidden,  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  story-teller,  from 
robbers. 

The  Temple  of  Der-el-Bahari,  like  the  other  temples  of 
the  Theban  plain,  was  what  the  Greeks  call  a  Memnonion 
and  the  Egyptians  a  Mennu.  In  other  words,  it  was  the 
oratory  belonging  to  a  tomb.  The  oratories  of  Rameses 
the  Great  and  the  greater  Rameses  III.,  were  separated  by 
some  miles  from  their  tombs  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings.  The 
oratory  of  Queen  Hatasu  lies  right  against  the  mountain  of 
coffins,  as  the  Egyptians  call  these  honeycombed  cliffs  of 
Thebes  ;  and  it  may  therefore  well  be  as  near  the  tomb  of  the 
great  queen  and  her  father,  the  first  Thothmes,  as  the  oratories, 
which  are  the  opening  halls  of  the  tombs  of  the  officials,  are 
to  their  graves.  We  do  not  know.  Queen  Hatasu  gave  this 
crowning  proof  of  her  capacity  by  guarding  the  secret  of  her 
tomb  so  well  that  it  has  not  been  found  yet,  though  the  most 
celebrated  antiquarians  have  lavished  their  ingenuity  on  the 
site. 

The  temple  of  Der-el-Bahari  is  disappointing  as  you  enter 
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it  Seen  from  Luxor,  seen  from  the  great  pylon  of  Amon-Ra 
at  Karnak,  seen  from  the  decks  of  a  passing  dahabeah,  it  is 
wonderfully  majestic  and  inspiring,  but  when  you  dismount 
from  your  ass,  and  commence  to  climb  the  terraces,  two 
rebellious  impressions  almost  overmaster  you  :  for  bleak  heat 
it  beats  the  Milan  Exhibition  on  a  midsummer  day,  and  the 
colonnades,  which  have  had  roofs  added  to  them  to  preserve 
the  sculptures,  look  as  new  as  an  Italian  camposanto.  You  toil 
up  the  terraces,  you  examine  the  sculptures,  which  are,  some 
of  them,  quite  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  quite  funny,  but 
you  soon  get  blase  over  bas-reliefs  in  Egypt.  You  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  all  right  if  Der-el-Bahari  were 
the  only  temple  in  Egypt,  but  that  it  does  not  do  after 
Karnak  and  Medinet-Habu.  You  seem  to  have  got  to  the 
end  of  the  temple  without  anything  particular  happening, 
when  suddenly  a  dignified  ghafir  with  the  white  turban, 
flowing  black  robe,  and  yellow  arm -badge  of  the  guardians  of 
Egyptian  monuments,  comes  forward  and  points  a  key  at  you 
and  utters  the  open  sesame,  monument  tickets.  You  show 
them,  and  he  admits  you  to  wonderful  things — the  rock 
shrines  of  Der-el-Bahari.  The  rock  shrines  of  Der-el-Bahari 
are  as  marvellous  in  their  way  as  the  colossi  of  Abu  Simbel  : 
the  most  wonderful  of  them  used  to  stand  between  this  temple 
and  the  eleventh-dynasty  temple,  from  which  this  was  imitated. 
It  has  been  cut  out  entire,  and  is  now  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 
Being  the  only  cult  image  ever  discovered  in  position  in  its 
shrine,  it  was  at  once  removed,  instead  of  being  preserved 
here  with  adequate  precautions.  It  contained  a  life-sized 
image  of  the  cow  of  Hathor,  dedicated  by  Amen-hetep  II. 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  in  a  shrine  adorned  with 
coloured  reliefs  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  the  great 
Thothmes  III.  The  shrine  and  the  image  are  alike  perfect  and 
brilliantly  coloured — it  is  the  glory  of  the  Cairo   Museum. 

As  far  as  shrines  go  there  are  better  ones,  mercifully  left, 
in  situ,  in  Queen  Hatasu's  temple.  Their  colouring  is  the 
most  brilliant  of  any  we  have  now  remaining  from  ancient 
Egypt. 

The  relationships  of  Queen  Hatasu's  family  were  rather  in- 
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volved.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Thothmes  I.,  the  sister  and 
wife  of  Thothmes  II.,  the  stepmother,  the  aunt,  and  the  wife  of 
Thothmes  III.,  if  she  was  not  his  sister  and  wife,  opinions 
differing  as  to  whether  he  was  the  baseborn  son  of  Thothmes  I. 
or  Thothmes  II.  At  one  time  all  three  Thothmeses  were 
reigning  at  the  same  time.  The  general  wife  and  daughter — 
Hatasu — was  more  important  than  them  all,  because  she  had 
through  her  mother,  the  divine  blood,  which  they  did  not 
possess.  As  both  she  and  Thothmes  III.  were  very  over- 
bearing people,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  being  so  intimately 
related,  they  quarrelled.  She  kept  Thothmes  III.,  who  was 
the  ablest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  Pharaohs,  tied  to  her 
apron-strings  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  he  revenged  himself  by 
erasing  her  name  and  her  portrait  from  every  monument  of 
her  which  he  could  find,  directly  she  was  dead.  But  he  over- 
looked the  most  beautiful  of  the  rock  shrines  of  Der-el-Bahari, 
so  that  there  we  have  a  portrait  of  the  great  Queen  playing 
Romulus  and  Remus  with  the  Sacred  Cow. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  name  Der-el-Bahari 
means  the  Northern  Convent.1  Der  in  Egypt  means  a 
convent,  and  Queen  Hatasu's  temple  received  its  modern 
name  from  the  topos  of  Phoibammon — a  convent  which  the 
Copts  deposited  like  a  cuckoo's  egg  (a  habit  of  theirs)  in  the 
great  Queen's  temple. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  the  picturesquities 
and  peculiarities  of  Der-el-Bahari. 

Though  the  temple  strikes  you  at  first  as  so  bare,  when 
you  are  in  it,  you  find  charming  features  besides  those 
glowing  rock  shrines  which  have  no  rivals  for  colour  save  in 
the  royal  tombs,  and  are  almost  unrivalled  in  their  condition. 
Nowhere  else  can  we  match  the  immense  white  altar,  of  strik- 
ing beauty,  standing  in  one  of  the  courts,  to  the  top  of  which 
the  sacrificing  priest  had  to  mount  by  steps  ;  nowhere  have 
we  a  more  charming  vista  of  columns,  and  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
and  the  Nile  than  from  one  of  these  rock  shrines.     The  most 

1  The  convents  were  so  usually  fortified,  that  fortresses  of  the  same  type,  even 
when  they  have  never  contained  a  convent,  are  called  ders.  See  chapter  on  the 
Great  Oasis. 
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celebrated  sculptures  of  Der-el-Bahari  are  those  which  im- 
mortalise the  treasures  brought  back  by  the  great  Queen's 
sailors  from  the  Holy  Land  of  Punt — Queen  Hatasu  was  the 
Good  Queen  Bess  of  Egypt  in  the  devotion  and  enterprise  of 
her  sailors,  as  well  as  in  her  family  jealousies  and  her  dislike 
of  her  successor.  The  Holy  Land  of  Punt  seems  to  have 
comprised  Somaliland  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Arabia, 
which  do  not  now  flow  with  milk  and  honey.  Punt  may 
have  been  the  Ophir  from  which  King  Solomon  imported 
his  apes  and  peacocks  as  well  as  his  gold.  Gold  they 
certainly  had  at  Punt,  for  one  of  the  Queen's  ships  is  laden 
with  ring-shaped  ingots  of  it.  Among  the  rest  of  the  cargo 
catalogued  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  are  ten  incense-bearing 
trees,  and  various  kinds  of  incense,  much  needed  for  em- 
balming, ebony,  silver,  antimony,  apes,  African  greyhounds, 
and  panther-skins.  Some  of  the  incense  was  still  lying  about 
in  1903.  Things  keep  well  in  the  climate  of  Thebes.  With 
the  cargo  catalogued  in  the  pictures  are  most  entertaining 
portraits  of  Perhu,  the  Prince  of  Punt,  armed  with  a 
boomerang  and  a  dagger,  and  his  princess,  like  the  fat 
woman  of  a  Derby-day  booth,  who  was  wearing  a  yellow 
dress  at  the  time. 

Queen  Hatasu  was  a  great  ruler :  like  Elizabeth  she  relied 
on  commerce  even  more  than  arms.  The  grandest  and 
loftiest  of  all  the  obelisks  in  Egypt,  which  makes  the 
culminating  point  of  the  great  Temple  of  Amon-Ra  at 
Karnak,  was  cut  in  the  quarries  of  Assuan  and  brought 
down  and  set  up  by  her  orders  in  less  than  seven  months. 
It  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  she  enriched  Thebes 
with  other  splendid  monuments.  But  the  most  notable  of 
her  claims  is  one  which  anticipates  the  story  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  It  was  Hatasu's  boast  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  virgin,  impregnated  by  the  god  Amon-Ra,  the  first 
person  of  the  Trinity,  and  chief  deity  of  Thebes. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII 

Three  Great  Temples — Esna,  Edfu, 
and  Komombo 

ESNA,  as  we  approached  it  in  1907,  was  all  in  a  ferment  ; 
it  was  beside  itself  with  importance.  A  fourth  of  the 
great  Nile  barrages  was  in  the  full  swing  of  construction. 
Already  a  monster  viaduct,  long  and  high,  was  advancing  upon 
the  river  from  the  eastern  bank  ;  and  scores  of  huge  gyassas, 
the  Nile  merchant-men,  laden  with  earth,  were  running  up- 
stream with  their  vast  wings  of  sails  blown  out  stiff,  to  dump 
their  cargoes  on  the  advancing  dam.  The  presence  of  all 
these  native  craft,  of  an  army  of  fellahin  navvies,  and  a 
posse  of  English  engineers  made  business  in  the  little  town 
brisk.  It  reminded  the  Esnites  of  the  palmy  days  when 
Esna  had  a  governor,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  a  province, 
which  was  quietly  cut  in  two  and  handed  over  to  Kena  and 
Assuan  in  1889.  Its  government  offices  were  moved  to 
Assuan  ;  the  staff  at  any  rate  must  have  been  pleased,  since 
Assuan  in  winter  is  the  most  fashionable  place  in  Egypt. 

Most  of  the  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  of 
Esna,  who  were  not  earning  wages  as  barrage-building,  were 
assembled  on  the  shore  for  the  arrival  of  our  steamer.  A 
barber  was  doing  a  thriving  trade  by  the  water's  edge,  and 
you  could  have  any  number  you  wanted  of  leather  water- 
bottles  decorated  with  shells.  But  the  principal  feature  of 
the  alfresco  market  which  was  accommodating  itself  to  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  bank,  was  the  display  of  baskets,  about 
four  feet  high,  shaped  like  oil-jars,  and  woven  of  purple, 
green,  and  white  cane  splints,  arranged  in  rows. 

Ali  Baba  would  have  thought  that  they  must  have  been 
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made  for  thieves  to  hide  in  ;  they  were  big  enough,  and  would 
have  reminded  him  of  the  oil-jars  used  as  a  background  for 
his  portraits  ;  also  there  are  plenty  of  thieves  in  Egypt.  I 
could  not  discover  what  they  were  used  for  ;  the  supply 
of  Europeans  who  want  them  for  soiled  linen  must  be 
limited  ;  but  they  are  very  handsome  ;  they  make  lovely 
splashes  of  colour  on  the  bank,  and  an  Arabian  Night  scene 
for  kodaks  if  you  take  care  not  to  include  the  shoddy 
European  shanties  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  labelled  "  Gloub 
Grand  Bar,"  "  Coffee  Bar  Port  Arthur,"  and  so  on.  These 
were,  I  supposed,  intended  for  the  barrage-builders.  But 
Esna  was  always  famous  for  its  places  of  amusement.  The 
Ghawazi,  or  dancing  girls,  were  banished  from  Cairo  to  Esna 
by  Said  Pasha,  and  it  continued  to  be  one  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  profession.  In  those  days  numerous  gay 
cafes  flourished  round  the  separate  quarter  of  the  city  where 
they  lived,  and  travellers'  dahabiyehs  used  to  be  anchored 
just  below  this  quarter,  because  their  crews  like  to  sit  up 
all  night  watching  these  Geisha  of  Egypt. 

Esna  has  a  bazar,  picturesque  in  its  buildings  if  it  has  not 
much  to  offer  the  traveller  except  fresh  provisions.  It  used 
to  be  the  last  good  place  for  marketing  as  a  dahabeah  went 
up-stream.  One  wonders  whether  the  barrage  has  made  the 
market  bigger  or  the  prices  higher. 

Until  the  barrage  was  commenced,  travellers  only  regarded 
Esna  from  one  other  point  of  view — as  a  place  with  a  temple  ; 
and  until  the  time  of  Mohammed  AH  this  was  buried  up  to 
the  capitals  of  its  facade,  and  over  head  and  ears  everywhere 
else.  He  had  one  chamber  of  it — the  hypostyle  hall,  cleared 
out  in  1842  ;  the  rest  of  the  temple,  which  is  said  to  be  still 
complete,  was  underground  when  I  was  there,  and  half  the  city 
of  Esna  was  built  on  the  top  of  it.  As  it  had  formerly  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  town,  this  was  naturally  the  airiest  situation. 

By  the  time  that  these  words  are  printed  perhaps  the  whole 
of  the  temple  will  have  been  uncovered,  for  preliminary 
operations  were  almost  finished  by  the  end  of  1908,  while 
the  barrage  was  sufficiently  completed  to  be  opened  by  the 
Khedive  in  February  1909 — an  event  which  probably  had  an 
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important  effect  in  hurrying  on  the  excavations  of  the  temple. 
The  barrage  cost  a  million.  It  took  three  years  instead  of 
four  (the  contract  time)  to  build.  It  was  built  by  Sir  John 
Aird  &  Co.  The  foundations  and  floor  are  of  Assuan  granite 
and  cement  mortar,  and  the  superstructure  is  of  sandstone 
set  in  lime  and  Jiomra.  The  steel  and  iron-work  were 
supplied  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Ransoms  &  Rapier.  I  have 
forgotten  how  many  additional  acres  this  barrage  guarantees 
against  the  ill-effects  of  a  low  Nile.  Combined  with  the 
excavation  of  the  temple  and  the  creature  comforts  necessary 
for  European  engineers,  it  may  make  Esna  a  tourist  centre, 
for  the  Copts  have  had  a  predilection  for  the  neighbourhood 
since  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena.  It  contains  one  of 
the  convents  attributed  to  that  charitable  and  indefatigable 
lady. 

The  Temple  of  Esna  has,  I  believe,  the  unusual  distinction 
of  having  been  used  as  a  mosque.  The  Copts  are  fairly  sure 
to  have  used  some  part  of  it  as  a  church.  If  this  is  dis- 
covered to  be  the  case  when  its  excavation  is  completed 
it  will  have  housed  a  triad  of  religions  as  well  as  a  private 
triad  of  Egyptian  deities — the  ram-headed  god  Khnum,  Isis- 
Neith,  under  the  special  name  of  Nebwt,  and  a  peculiar  form 
of  young  Horus  called  Hirkarenp.  The  temple  had  a  double 
dedication  to  Khnum  and  the  big  Nile  fish  called  the  latus, 
about  whose  dimensions  the  best  Egyptian  fish-stories  are 
told.  From  this  the  city  derived  its  Greek  name  of  Latopolis 
— as  there  might  be  a  Salmonopolis  in  Oregon.  Immense 
quantities  of  the  latus,  sometimes  a  yard  or  two  long,  were 
mummified  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  days  when  Esna 
was  a  provincial  capital,  the  governor  used  to  present  a 
mummy  fish  to  every  tourist  who  made  him  a  sufficiently 
handsome  present.     The  supply  has  now  run  out. 

If  the  rest  of  the  temple  were  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
hypostyle  hall,  Esna  would  be  one  of  the  finest  temples  in 
Egypt.  At  present  one  of  its  most  distinguished  features  is 
that  it  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  more  Roman 
emperors  than  any  building  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Tiberius, 
Vespasian,   Titus,   Domitian,    Nerva,   Trajan,    Hadrian,  An- 
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toninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus,  Septimius  Severus, 
Caracalla,  Geta,  Julius  Philippus,  and  Decius  have  all  left 
their  cartouches  on  this  temple.  The  present  portico,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  begun  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and 
an  inscription  declares  that  the  original  temple  was  built  by 
Thothmes  III.,  while  a  stone  with  Rameses  II.'s  cartouche  is 
lying  about.  One  cannot  help  wondering  why  Rameses  II.'s 
autographs  so  seldom  come  under  the  hammer  at  Puttick  & 
Simpson's. 

The  hypostyle  hall,  which  we  saw  excavated  inside, 
though  it  was  buried  up  to  its  eyebrows  outside,  is  of  great 
size.  It  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  about  fifty- 
one  feet  high  and  wide.  The  columns  are  thirty-seven  feet 
high  and  about  six  feet  through.  The  roofing  slabs  are,  some 
of  them,  twenty-six  feet  long  and  more  than  six  feet  wide. 
The  Acropolis  at  Alatri  is  child's  play  compared  to  this. 
Every  inch  of  it,  within  and  without,  is  covered  with  pictures 
or  inscriptions.  All  the  capitals  are  different,  and  the 
colouring  is  gorgeous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything  more  extraordinary  than 
the  Hall  of  the  Columns  in  the  Temple  of  Esna  under  the 
conditions  in  which  we  saw  it.  We  followed  our  dragoman 
like  sheep  under  an  arch  into  a  narrow  alley,  and  were 
suddenly  conscious  that  we  were  walking  past  the  top  third 
of  an  Egyptian  temple.  It  was  like  being  in  the  Pope's 
Gallery  at  St.  Peter's  with  your  eyes  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  ceiling.  It  was  yet  more  extraordinary,  for  you  were  not 
only  close  to  the  ceiling  if  you  looked  over  the  balustrade, 
which  prevented  you  from  falling  into  the  temple,  but  huge 
column-tops  crowned  by  huger  capitals,  carved  with  endless 
varieties  of  fruit  and  flower  and  blossom,  and  a  heavy-corniced 
architrave,  hieroglyphed  with  the  names  of  the  rulers  of  the 
earth,  towered  above  you,  while  you  were  peering  over  the 
balustrade.  The  only  way  down  into  the  temple  was  by  a  stair 
as  narrow  and  steep  as  the  pulpit  stair  in  a  mosque,  at  the 
top  of  which  the  dragoman  took  up  his  stand,  like  a  mosque 
sheikh,  as  soon  as  we  were  all  safely  down  in  the  womb  of  the 
temple. 
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Besides  the  usual  paintings  of  Nut,  the  sky  goddess,  and 
bastard  signs  of  the  Zodiac  on  the  ceiling,  he  pointed  out  a 
calendar  on  the  inner  face  of  the  fagade  which  set  forth  all 
the  festivals  and  processions  held  in  honour  of  the  triad  of 
Esna.  The  figure  of  the  Pharaoh  catching  birds  and  fish  in 
a  net  is,  as  usual  there,  symbolical  of  Egyptian  prejudices. 
The  unclean  fish  represent  the  hated  foreign  nations,  and  the 
captive  birds  are  allegorical  representations  of  evil  spirits. 
The  paintings  of  the  Ptolemies  were  crude.  Taken  wholesale, 
they  make  gorgeous  columns,  as  here  ;  but  the  Phcenix,  which 
was  the  soul  of  Osiris,  does  not  look  like  a  bird  at  all,  immortal 
or  otherwise — it  is  much  more  like  a  tortoise.  When  we  were 
in  that  Hall  of  Columns  at  Esna  I  did  not  feel  so  inclined  to 
criticise  in  this  vein.  As  two-thirds  of  the  fagade  were  still 
buried,  it  was  as  if  we  stood  in  the  crypt  of  an  Egyptian  temple 
designed  like  the  crypts  of  some  of  our  great  cathedrals,  which 
are  underground  churches,  hardly  less  magnificent  than  the 
naves  and  choirs  above  them.  The  sculptures  and  colours 
acquired  a  new  significance  and  richness  in  the  dim,  religious 
light,  and  breathed  with  fresh  intensity  the  air  of  mystery 
which  seems  to  be  Egypt's  birthright. 

The  excavated  Esna  will  doubtless  be  incomparably  more 
splendid  ;  it  may  be  difficult  to  match  even  in  Egypt ;  but 
nevertheless  I  shall  rejoice  that  I  saw  it  when  its  Hall  of 
Columns  was  like  the  porch  of  the  Kingdom  of  Pluto. 

Besides  its  temple,  Esna  has  an  ancient  and  beautiful  mosque 
eight  hundred  years  old,  once  one  of  the  largest  in  Egypt, 
which  has  a  charming  blue  mosaic  over  the  door,  but  other- 
wise, even  on  its  antique  arches,  is  disfigured  by  a  mixture  of 
whitewash  and  dirty  Reckitt's  blue. 

The  people  of  Esna  were  friendly  ;  they  were  pleasant 
people  who  had  seen  the  advantages  of  intercourse  with  the 
money-spending  English,  and  were  anxious  that  we  should 
take  away  certain  worthless  goods  and  a  good  opinion  of 
their  city.  They  were  persistent  in  trying  to  sell  us  the 
latest  scarabs  and  the  little  white  skull-caps  which  you  do  not 
allow  your  servant  to  wear  when  he  is  waiting  on  you,  but 
only  when   he  is  housemaiding  the   rooms.     They   were   so 
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persistent  that  we  should  have  had  a  difficulty  in  getting 
on  board  our  steamer  if  the  police  had  not  courbashed  the 
hawkers  away,  in  the  genial  Nile-side  fashion,  as  soon  as  the 
first  snort  was  given  by  the  engines.  Then  we  steamed  off, 
as  fast  as  we  could,  for  Edfu. 

Esna  and  Edfu  are  like  the  Renshaws  or  the  Dohertys  to 
the  tourist,  who  generally  sees  them  both  on  the  same  day, 
and  hardly  ever  mentions  one  without  the  other,  though 
they  are  not  in  the  least  alike,  except  that  both  are,  as  we 
see  them,  the  parvenu  creations  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  people  of  Edfu  had  the  reputation  of  being  very  bad 
neighbours.  They  consequently  quarrelled  with  the  people 
of  Komombo  on  the  rather  academical  matter  of  the  merits 
of  the  crocodile  as  an  object  of  worship.  The  people  of 
Komombo  had  a  passion  for  crocodiles.  A  room  in  their 
temple  is  full  of  mummy  crocodiles  still.  From  the  mummy- 
maker's  point  of  view  the  crocodile,  of  course,  had  considerable 
merits.  It  kept  so  well  ;  its  skin  needed  so  little  preparation 
— a  coating  of  seccotine  would  have  done.  But  the  people 
of  Edfu  thought  otherwise ;  they  had  a  dislike  to  the  croco- 
dile, partly  because  Komombo  was  the  nearest  city  and  the 
Komombo  people  thought  so  highly  of  it,  and  partly  because 
Sebbek,  the  god  of  darkness,  confused  with  Set,  who  killed 
Osiris,  had  a  crocodile's  head.  The  people  of  Edfu  sided 
with  Horus  against  crocodiles.  Man  has  improved  but 
slowly  at  Edfu  ;  its  inhabitants  would  not  be  desirable  as 
neighbours  even  yet.  The  inhabitants  of  Abydos  are  not 
greater  savages  than  the  filthy,  screaming,  mutinous  crew 
who  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  fane  dedicated  to 
Horus  at  Edfu. 

In  size  and  condition  Edfu  is  one  of  the  very  finest  temples 
in  Egypt.  Its  decorations  anticipate  the  vulgarities  of 
baroque  :  they  are  even  comic  ;  but  if  you  are  far  enough  off 
not  to  see  them,  you  cannot  but  acknowledge  its  majesty. 

Long  before  you  near  the  landing-stage  you  see  the  twin 
giants  of  its  chief  pylon  towering  above  the  palm  groves. 
Perhaps  it  had  once  a  further  element  of  grandeur  in  standing 
close  enough  to  the  Nile  for  water  processions  to  glide  up  to 
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great  sweeps  of  glistening  steps.  Now  you  have  to  ride 
through  a  dirty  village,  whose  evil-looking  adults  glower  at 
you,  while  their  shameless,  but  not  unprosperous-looking 
children  besiege  you,  only  half-seriously,  for  bakshish. 

Edfu  is  an  interesting  temple  to  study  ;  it  is  so  complete  ;  it 
still  has  its  lofty,  massive  precinct-walls  of  crude  brick.  It 
still  has  its  birthhouse  or  Mammisi,  for  Horus,  I  presume. 
He  was  always  being  born,  as  Osiris  was  always  being  dead, 
in  temples.  You  can  see  very  plainly  here  where  the  four 
great  flagstaffs,  like  Venetian  masts,  were  let  into  the  fronts 
of  the  pylons.  I  think  it  is  here  that  an  inscription  informs 
us  that  they  were  used  for  lightning  conductors. 

Never  does  the  parallelism  between  pylons  and  pigeon- 
towers  strike  you  more  forcibly  than  at  Edfu,  which  has  the 
finest  perfect  pylons  in  Egypt.  But  when  you  are  inside  the 
sacred  precincts  you  do  not  realise  their  full  majesty — you  are 
too  close,  and  your  eye  is  distracted  by  the  two  badly  scratched 
Pharaohs,  who  looked  like  athletes  starting  for  a  Marathon 
race,  as  they  sprawl  over  the  entire  facade.  It  is  a  pity  that 
such  distracting  decorations  are  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
noble  massiveness  of  Edfu — the  more  so  because  you  are  face- 
to-face  here  with  one  of  the  most  perfectly  preserved  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  world. 

Edfu  is  worth  a  book  to  itself — nearly  all  its  parts  are 
there,  and  a  history  of  Egyptian  mythology  and  a  book 
on  Egyptian  temple  ceremonials  might  be  made  out  of  those 
coarsely  sculptured  paintings  on  its  walls.  It  is  best  not  to 
vex  oneself  with  indignation  at  the  decadence  of  their  art, 
but  to  abandon  oneself  to  the  fascinating  task  of  making  out 
the  plan  of  what  Baedeker  calls  "  the  most  complete  monument 
of  antiquity."  It  is  of  great  size ;  its  whole  length  is  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  width  of  its  pro-pylon — that 
is,  of  its  facade — is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  chief  pylons  is  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  In 
other  words,  it  is  of  the  dimensions  of  a  very  large  cathedral 
in  everything  but  the  height  of  its  towers.  It  does  not  give 
you  this  impression  inside,  because  one  third  of  it  is  broken 
up   into   small  chambers,  and    more   than   another   third   is 
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devoted  to  the  great  courtyard.  Denderah  is  as  complete 
inside,  but  since  it  has  no  pro-pylon,  and  the  courtyard  is 
lost,  and  the  enclosing  wall  is  partly  broken  down,  and  partly 
obscured  with  Coptic  debris,  Denderah  looks  small  beside 
Edfu. 

The  temple  of  Edfu  is  dedicated  to  the  solar  deity 
Horus,  the  son  of  Isis.  The  Greeks,  who,  like  the  Romans, 
had  a  passion  for  identifying  the  divinities  of  other  nations 
with  their  own  stock  gods,  chose  to  consider  Horus  as  a 
variant  of  Apollo,  and  accordingly  called  Edfu  Apollinopolis 
Magna.  Up  to  1864  the  town,  as  usual,  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  temple  which,  filled  with  debris  up  to  the  roof,  made  an 
excellent  foundation  for  the  mud  pastry  of  an  Egyptian  village. 
To  clear  it  out  was  one  of  Mariette's  first  works  after  his 
appointment  as  conservator  of  monuments  and  director  of 
excavations.  Egyptian  temples  owe  a  good  deal  to  Coptic 
debris.  The  paintings  and  sculptures  were  preserved  by  it 
with  a  freshness,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  re- 
tained, and,  where  the  masonry  was  cheap  and  Ptolemaic,  the 
debris  kept  the  buildings  standing.  It  kept  Edfu  standing. 
We  have  proof  positive  of  this,  for,  some  years  after  it 
had  been  removed,  the  great  wall  on  the  west  side  collapsed 
and  the  whole  roofing  of  the  temple  showed  signs  of  following 
suit.  Sir  William  Garstin  persuaded  Lord  Cromer  that  it 
must  be  attended  to,  and  Lord  Cromer  made  the  Government 
advance  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  at  which  cost  M.  Barsanti 
successfully  restored  it.  It  occasionally  grows  monotonous 
if  you  try  to  observe  all  the  details  of  the  victories  with 
which  Rameses  II.  and  Rameses  III.  used  to  smother  the 
masonry  of  their  temples.  But  when  the  victories  were 
entirely  invented  by  Ptolemies,  who  were  invariably  beaten, 
they  have  not  even  a  historical  interest.  Part  of  the  temple 
of  Edfu,  which  is  devoted  to  the  exploits  of  the  Ptolemies, 
might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  and  most  expensive 
form  of  the  novel. 

The  Temple  of  Edfu — I  fancy  that  it  is  expressed  in  the 
name,  which  means  pierced,  or  something  of  the  kind — com- 
memorates the   conquest  and  piercing  of  his  uncle  Set  by 
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Horns  to  avenge  the  death  of  Osiris.  This  is  how  it  sounds 
in  dragoman  English :  "  Horus  fought  very  badly  against  his 
uncle  Set  because  to  kill  Osiris — spearing  the  God  of  Evil — 
the  Hippopotamus — very  small  hippo." 

The  dragoman  did  not  mean  that  Horus  fought  badly,  but 
that  it  was  bad  for  Set.  "  Because  to  kill "  was  his  usual  form 
of  pluperfect.  The  smallness  of  the  hippopotamus  implied  the 
greatness  of  the  victory ;  the  greater  an  Egyptian  wished  to 
depict  a  victory,  the  smaller  and  weaker  and  more  cowardly 
he  represented  his  enemy.  Egyptian  ideas  of  victory  have 
changed  very  little.  Rameses  II.,  to  give  future  generations 
an  idea  of  his  courage,  constantly  represented  himself  as 
clubbing  the  heads  of  bunches  of  poor  little  enemies,  who 
have  their  elbows  tied  tightly  behind  them,  and  are  held  by 
their  hair.  Egypt  degenerated  further  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies. 

The  dragoman  said  that  he  had  met  King  Edward  in  this 
temple  in  1809.  Perhaps  it  was  true,  except  the  date.  It 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  first  time  that  His  Majesty  had 
met  this  illustrious  person,  for,  as  he  emerged  from  one  of  the 
honeycomb  chambers  at  the  back  of  the  temple,  the  King 
said  to  him,  "  What  are  you  doing  here?"  Dragomans  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer ;  it  is  against  the  etiquette  of 
their  profession,  so  he  replied,  "  Getting  through  a  little  door." 
If  His  Majesty  really  did  see  the  Temple  of  Edfu,  he  saw 
such  a  place  of  worship  as  Alexander  the  Great  himself  might 
have  officiated  in,  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Its 
gigantic  pylons  open  into  a  vast  court  of  offerings  with  all 
its  thirty-two  columns  standing.  At  the  end  of  that,  with  a 
high  stone  screen  connecting  the  columns  of  its  facade,  like 
Denderah,  is  the  Khent  Hall,  with  eighteen  great  columns, 
a  chamber  to  the  left,  where  the  King  purified  himself  before 
entering  the  temple,  and  a  chamber  to  the  right,  which  was 
a  library,  with  a  catalogue  of  its  books  still  inscribed  on  its 
walls.  Behind  the  Khent  Hall  is  the  Festival  Hall,  supported 
by  twelve  columns,  with  small  rooms  opening  from  it  for  the 
use  of  priests  and  processions.  This  leads  into  the  chamber 
of  the   altar,  with   a  staircase  conducting  to  the  roof,  and 
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another  to  numerous  upper  chambers  and  passages.  This 
is  divided  by  the  Hall  of  the  Repose  of  the  Gods  from  the 
sanctuary,  called  also  the  Chamber  of  the  Great  Throne,  from 
the  beautiful  grey  granite  naos,  a  shrine  cut  out  of  a  single 
stone,  which  once  contained  a  live  hawk,  the  emblem  of  the 
god.  Behind  the  sanctuary  are  more  small  chambers  for 
ceremonial  uses,  like  the  Hathor  chambers  at  Denderah. 
Here  King  Edward  would  have  seen  all  the  appendages 
and  decorations  of  a  Ptolemaic  temple,  the  Nut,  and  a  Zodiac 
on  the  ceiling  ;  the  long  passages  and  inclined  staircases 
covered  with  coloured  sculptures  of  processions  and  cere- 
monies ;  the  kiosk  at  the  side  where  the  priests  used 
to  distribute  bread  on  the  first  of  the  new  year — a  most 
beautiful  little  building  ;  and  the  room  where  Osiris  died  and 
lay  in  state,  of  which  our  dragoman  said  in  his  delightful 
English  :  "  Oh,  he  never  existed.  But  still,  that  is  the 
religion.  They  say  this  the  room  where  they  used  to 
wash  the  body  of  God,  and  this  where  they  put  the  clothes 
on  the  body  of  God."  He  added:  "The  pictures  where  Isis 
fell  in  love — kissing  business — were  splendid  business  for  the 
King." 

u  I  used  to  tell  lies,"  said  the  dragoman.  "  Now  I  got  bad 
rheumatism— I  have  the  judgment." 

The  historical  and  processional  pictures  at  Edfu  are  endless, 
and  make  the  interior  very  rich.  But  they  are  often  neither 
graceful  nor  classic.  It  is  really  rather  a  relief — after  tramp- 
ing with  candles  and  magnesium  wire  through  acres  of  pass- 
ages and  chambers,  where  the  vampires  nearly  knock  you 
down  with  their  odour  and  stampeding  flights— to  get  out  on 
to  the  pylon  and  the  roof.  As  is  usual  in  Ptolemaic  temples, 
you  can  walk  all  over  the  roof,  gazing  down  into  colonnaded 
courts,  or  outwards  at  the  village  and  the  river.  From  the 
pylon-top  you  have  a  noble  view.  The  great  temple  in  all 
its  perfection  is  spread  out  like  a  map  at  your  feet.  Up  and 
down  you  see  the  broad  champaign,  with  the  blue  ribbon  of 
the  Nile  winding  through  it,  and  a  background  of  the  pink 
Arabian  hills  fading  into  the  distance.  Almost  encroaching 
on  the  temple  is  the  village  which  once  stretched  over  it — 
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a  honeycomb  of  mud  walls,  with  reeds  or  straw  laid  across 
them  for  roofs.  Goats  and  sheep  and  Arab  dogs  wander 
along  the  tops  of  the  walls  or  plump  through  the  ceilings  of 
that  village.  I  saw  several  executing  this  manoeuvre,  and 
wondered  how  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  goats  coming  down  on 
the  angeribs,  where  they  were  waiting  for  eternity,  in  a  con- 
flict between  indolence  and  vermin.  On  the  pylon  we  were 
so  far  above  the  village  that  we  only  saw  its  roofs  and  its 
pigeon-towers,  and  not  many  of  them.  We  saw  little  but 
mud  huts  covered  with  reeds  and  straw  ;  there  was  not  even  a 
mosque  or  a  larder.  Cleanliness  is  not  often  so  far  from 
godliness  in  a  Mohammedan  town.  Edfu,  apart  from  its 
temple,  is  a  city  of  dreadful  dirt. 

But  Edfu's  old  enemy,  Komombo,  is  a  delightful  contrast. 
Its  temple  is  not  so  perfect,  but  it  is  far  more  beautiful,  and 
has  a  special  interest.  As  you  approach  it  on  the  Nile  it  is 
the  most  charming  of  all  the  temples  of  Egypt.  It  stands  up 
grandly  on  a  bluff  over  the  river  like  a  castle  on  the  Rhine. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  near  an  English  station  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  Nile  lands.  It  has  huge  engines  for 
pumping  up  the  Nile  water.  You  do  not  notice  the  engine- 
house  much,  and,  if  it  does  disfigure  the  landscape  a  little, 
this  is  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  prosperous  and  orderly 
appearance  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Here  there  is  no 
village  to  speak  of;  there  are  no  professional  curio-sellers, 
though  there  are  a  few  Nubians  guilelessly  offering  the  banali- 
ties of  Assuan,  the  orange-handled  knives  in  crocodile-skin 
cases,  and  native  drums  made  for  sale  to  Europeans. 
Komombo  is  generally  regarded  as  the  northern  border  of 
the  Nubian  population.  You  see  the  difference  directly  you 
get  here.  The  skins  are  much  darker,  and  the  people  have 
the  negro  tendency  to  laugh.  A  walk  across  a  few  fields 
takes  you  from  the  landing-place  to  that  charming  temple, 
which  has  the  grace  of  Greece,  as  you  see  it  silhouetted  against 
the  blue  sky  with  its  soaring,  airy  columns. 

This  temple  is  a  composite  affair.  It  looks  fairly  ordinary 
outside,  except  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  and  the  rich 
colour  of  its  masonry.     Nor  do  you  notice  its  extraordinari- 
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ness  when  you  get  inside.  But  in  reality  it  is  two  temples 
in  one.  For  here  they  worshipped  the  two  contending 
principles,  Sekket,  the  god  of  darkness,  and  the  god  of  light 
— Horus.  The  temple  had  a  single  containing-wall,  but 
nearly  everything  else  was  in  duplicate.  There  were  duplicate 
pylons,  duplicate  entrances  to  the  Hall  of  Columns,  to  the 
inner  colonnaded  hall  and  the  three  other  halls,  which  inter- 
vened before  the  shrines  of  the  God  of  Light  and  the  God 
of  Darkness  were  reached,  lying  side  by  side.  I  shall  not 
describe  the  charming  sculptures  and  paintings  of  this  ex- 
quisite temple,  many  of  them  on  fragments.  This  is  not  a 
guide  book,  and  to  the  uninitiated,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Jordan 
said,  Egyptian  names  are  so  fierce.  It  would  not  make  people 
in  England  see  the  glory  of  Komombo,  the  sunny,  airy  court, 
the  noble  architecture  any  better.  Komombo  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated. 

But  for  the  English,  half  of  it  would  be  under  the  Nile 
by  this  time.  The  bluff  on  which  it  stands  was  yielding 
rapidly  year  by  year  to  the  floods  of  the  great  river  when 
the  English  came  and  underpinned  it,  and  embanked  it.  All 
except  a  shell  of  the  Birth-house,  so  dear  to  the  architects 
of  Ptolemaic  temples,  and  the  chapel  of  Hathor,  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  western  end  of  the  temple,  had  already  fallen 
backwards  into  the  water. 

Ruin  of  another  kind  had  overtaken  the  outworks  of  the 
fane  itself.  But  its  centre  and  loftiest  parts  have  been 
preserved  by  the  accretions  of  a  hill  of  debris.  This  time 
it  was  surmounted  not  by  a  town  but  by  a  fort  of  the  English 
erected  by  Lord  Grenfell,  to  hold  in  check  incursions  of  the 
Dervishes,  in  the  days  when  Assuan  was  the  frontier  city  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Khedive,  and  the  Mahdi  might  any  day 
be  at  its  gates  or  slip  past  it.  When  Lord  Grenfell  was  here, 
he  knew  there  was  a  temple  underneath,  and  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  excavator,  so  whenever  a  man  in  his  force  had  to 
be  punished,  he  was  set  to  work  to  excavate. 

Komombo  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  the  Thothmes  and  Amen-hetep  epoch.  But  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.     The  elegant  passage 
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which  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  building  was  built  by 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  the  father  of  our  Cleopatra.  Various 
Roman  emperors,  like  Tiberius  and  Vespasian,  contributed 
to  its  decoration,  and  on  the  south  side  a  small  chapel  was 
dedicated  to  the  Greek  goddess,  Aphrodite,  our  Venus,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Domitian. 

The  trail  of  the  crocodile  is  over  Komombo  still  ;  one  of 
its  chambers,  as  I  have  said,  is  filled  with  mummy  crocodiles  ; 
and  it  was  here  that  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  who  stayed  here  for 
twenty  winters,  shot  the  last  crocodile  killed  in  Egypt — last 
but  not  least — it  was  sixteen  feet  long. 

The  vision  of  Komombo  pursues  you  as  you  steam  up  the 
river  to  Assuan,  only  twenty-six  miles  south  of  it.  The 
effect  is  wonderful.  Its  columns  look  so  Greek  "and  so 
golden. 
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DRAGOMAN    EXPLAINING    CARTOUCHES    IN    THE    TEMPLE    OF    KOMOMBO. 
Mohammed,  the  chief  Dragoman  of  Thomas  Cook  &  Son  in  Egypt. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII 

Assuan,  the  City  of  the  Idle  Wealthy 

ASSUAN  is  the  city  of  the  idle  wealthy,  and  the 
Egyptians  and  Swiss  who  live  on  them.  It  is  also 
the  city  of  the  ideal  winter,  where  those,  whose  lungs  are 
wrecks,  can  lengthen  their  lives.  It  is  also  the  city  of  artists, 
where  Nature  uses  the  most  daring  colours  in  her  compo- 
sitions. That  is  Assuan  proper,  the  Syene  of  the  Ancients, 
the  southern  key  of  Egypt ;  her  bulwark  against  the  savages, 
who  are  as  the  sands  of  the  desert  in  number  in  Africa's  fiery 
heart. 

But  behind  this  Assuan  of  the  Pharaoh,  the  Caesar,  and  the 
Ottoman  Sultan,  has  grown  up  another  Assuan,  the  city  of 
the  great  dam,  which  is  more  wonderful  in  its  might  than  any 
of  the  monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt,  the  Bank  where  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  are  deposited  like  gold,  and  drawn  on  as 
daily  needs  require.  Doubtless,  at  no  distant  time  the  whole 
plage  of  the  Nile,  from  Assuan  city  to  its  dam,  will  be  covered 
with  dwellings,  when  Egypt  has  learned  that  artificial  prices 
are  incompatible  with  permanent  prosperity. 

If  you  want  to  live  at  Assuan  moderately,  you  must  live 
like  a  Greek — a  modern  Greek  ;  you  must  have  your  room, 
with  very  little  service,  in  a  modest  establishment  like  the 
Hotel  de  la  Poste  ;  and  you  must  have  your  meals  a  la  carte, 
taking  only  one  or  two  dishes  on  the  card,  at  a  Greek 
restaurant.  An  artist  friend  of  ours  did  it,  and  was  as 
comfortable  as  any  one  need  be  in  a  climate  like  Assuan, 
where  eternal  summer  reigns,  and  you  go  away  directly  it 
gets  too  hot.  For  the  rest,  unless  you  go  to  the  pension 
kept  by  the  sister  of  Neufeldt,  the  prisoner  of  the  Khalifa, 
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you  had  better  go  to  the  best  hotel— the  difference  of  price 
is  not  great  enough  between  going  to  a  middle-class  hotel  and 
going  to  the  Cataract  Hotel,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  in  the  world.  They  are  all  on  the  make,  as 
Americans  call  it,  and  you  get  the  best  value  at  the  best. 
There  is  no  reason  why  things  should  be  at  the  price  they 
are.  The  dearness  of  Egypt  is  based  on  the  false  price  of 
building  land,  and  the  false  price  of  native  labour.  If  there 
were  a  succession  of  cholera  years  or  of  first-class  earthquakes, 
prices  would  come  down  with  a  run  ;  the  section  of  Egypt, 
which  depends  on  visitors  for  a  living  would  starve,  until  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  cheap  clientele,  which  makes  the 
fortunes  of  Swiss  and  Italian  hotel-keepers  ;  and  the  prices 
would  never  go  up  again.  The  Egyptian  and  Berberine 
servant's  standard  of  living  does  not  justify  such  wages. 
And  the  prices  of  building  land  are  just  as  ridiculous. 

As  it  is,  life  at  the  best  hotels  costs  you  a  pound  or  twenty- 
five  shillings  a  day  without  extras,  and  the  only  extra,  which  is 
moderate,  is  afternoon  tea,  with  biscuits  instead  of  bread-and- 
butter.  The  exactions  of  donkey-boys,  however,  are  not 
encouraged — this  is  the  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Assuan,  like  most  other  Nile  towns,  is  all  front  as  far  as 
visitors  are  concerned.  The  shops  and  the  minor  hotels  and 
the  two  necessary  public  buildings — the  post-office  and  the 
police-court — form  a  sort  of  plage  on  the  east  bank,  from  the 
port  to  the  Turkish  castle ;  for  Assuan  has  a  port  which, 
before  the  rise  of  the  Mahdi  in  the  Sudan,  had  a  trade  of  two 
millions  sterling  a  year,  and  only  half  of  its  castle  is  a  sham, 
put  up  for  visitors  to  give  them  some  shade  in  the  public 
gardens.  The  railway-station  is  the  shadiest  garden  in 
Assuan  ;  it  has  a  delightful  palm  coppice.  The  Savoy  Hotel 
does  not  count,  because  that  is  on  the  Island  of  Elephantine, 
and  there  is  no  bridge.  The  western  bank  contains  nothing 
but  sand  and  tombs  and  Coptic  ruins.  Egypt,  which 
practically  consists  of  the  banks  of  a  river  and  the  banks 
of  a  canal,  is  yet  the  worst-off  place  for  bridges  in  the  whole 
civilised  world.  It  has  about  one  to  every  three  hundred 
miles.      I    don't  know   what   the    Pharaohs   were   doing.     I 
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suppose  the  fact  was  that  the  Pharaohs  were  the  undertakers 
of  architecture,  whose  attention  was  entirely  given  to  funeral 
arrangements  ;  and  bridges  were  no  use  for  tombs  of  the  very 
private  nature,  which  they  found  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  incorrigible  thievery  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  last 
seven  thousand  years.  Seriously,  as  the  Island  of  Elephantine 
takes  up  most  of  the  channel,  Assuan  would  be  a  very  easy 
place  to  build  a  bridge,  and  would  double  its  population  and 
its  valuation  by  so  doing.  Floods  do  not  present  an  in- 
superable obstacle,  in  an  age  which  has  witnessed  the  con- 
struction of  the  Great  Dam. 

The  shops  of  Assuan  are  not  varied.  There  are  postcard 
sellers,  who  also  sell  and  develop  photographs,  stock  kodak- 
films,  and  deal  in  ostrich  feathers,  and  silver-gilt  modern  imita- 
tions of  mummy  jewellery.  If  you  walked  down  the  front  you 
would  think  that  nearly  every  shop  belonged  to  the  Eastman 
Company  ;  you  get  so  tired  of  the  word  kodak.  Besides 
shops  for  postcards  and  kodaks,  there  are  a  chemist  or  two 
and  a  few  Greek  grocers,  who  are  also  tinkers  and  iron- 
mongers. And  of  course  there  is  an  office  of  Thomas  Cook 
&  Son.  Cook  is  a  sort  of  consul  for  the  whole  world  in  an 
Egyptian  city.  In  Egypt  distances  are  reckoned  from  Cook's 
office  instead  of  from  the  English  church. 

The  shops  do  not  really  signify ;  the  bazar  which  lies  at 
the  back  of  them  is  so  much  more  entertaining.  It  was  here 
that  my  artist  friend  used  to  buy  the  tins  of  condensed  milk, 
which  he  carried  open  in  his  pocket  to  the  Greek  cafe,  where 
he  had  his  afternoon  tea.  You  can  buy  any  humble  grocery 
or  tinkery  in  the  bazar.  Natives  are  so  fond  of  the  kind 
of  things  that  you  buy  in  sixpenny-halfpenny  shops  that 
one  half  of  the  bazar  is  entirely  given  up  to  them  ;  the 
prevalence  of  the  portrait  of  the  German  Emperor  on  tin 
mugs  and  toilet  powder-boxes  indicates  their  origin.  The 
native  of  Egypt  has  not  got  beyond  the  "  present  from 
Brighton "  stage.  A  workbox  with  Muriel  written  on  the 
lid  in  shells  would  enchant  him.  The  other  half  of  the  bazar 
is  fascinating.  It  is  full  of  the  most  audacious  frauds  in  the 
land  of  lies  ;    of  the  most  blatant  rubbish,  which  the  East 
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manufactures  for  the  West,  or  quite  as  often  the  West  secretly 
manufactures  for  the  East  to  sell  to  foreign  tourists.  The 
principal  imports  of  Assuan  from  Birmingham  are  Abyssinian 
spears  and  maces  and  battle-axes.  They  are  not  so  popular 
with  tourists  as  the  home-made  weapons  of  the  Berberine — 
crooked  knives  with  orange  handles  and  crocodile-skin  cases, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  Great  numbers  of  visitors  are 
expected  to  buy  stuffed  crocodiles,  which  are  really  of  no 
use  to  you  anywhere,  except  in  Egypt,  where  they  are 
handy  to  deposit  on  the  shoals  of  the  Nile  when  you  are 
taking  kodaks.  I  don't  see  why  the  various  companies  of 
tourist  steamers  should  not  combine  to  decorate  the  shoals 
of  the  Nile  in  suitable  localities,  when  the  inundation  begins 
to  go  down,  something  in  the  manner  of  a  harvest  festival. 
There  are  no  stuffed  hippopotami  in  the  bazar,  but  there  are 
enough  hippopotamus-hide  sticks  to  have  used  up  hundreds 
of  hippos. 

Beads  take  the  place  of  postcards  in  the  Assuan  bazar. 
If  it  is  a  low  Nile  for  tourists  they  are  not  left  on  the 
vendors'  hands — the  natives  of  Nubia  consume  so  many  of 
them.  They  are  made  chiefly  in  England  or  Germany ;  but 
there  is  this  to  be  said  for  them  :  that  they  are  made  to  suit 
the  native  taste,  and  have  been  thoroughly  naturalised  as  an 
article  of  native  apparel.  The  more  preposterous  they  are 
the  better  the  natives  like  them,  and  the  better  chance  they 
have  of  being  sold  to  tourists  as  a  product  of  the  Sudan. 
Beads  as  big  as  the  corks  used  for  fishing-nets,  of  bright 
yellow  zigzagged  with  gilt,  top  the  market  ;  but  the  dealers 
have  them  of  all  colours,  made  of  opaque  glass,  which  they 
always  declare  to  be  real  stones,  though  they  are  quite  beyond 
the  capacity  of  Nature  to  produce.  These  are  what  they  sell 
in  the  obvious  shops  ;  but  in  the  humbler  and  more  retired 
shops  a  woman  can  buy  all  sorts  of  delightful  necklaces, 
made  by  natives  for  natives,  at  any  price  above  a  piastre  or 
two.  Small,  cheap  beads  manufactured  in  England  can  be 
made  to  assume  charming  combinations,  when  they  are  strung 
in  twins  on  fine  thongs  of  gazelle  hide.  You  can  buy  them 
in  certain  exquisite  colours — dusk-blue,  laurel-green,  maise- 
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yellow,  and  pomegranate-juice  red — for  Nubians  often  show 
beautiful  taste  in  the  decoration  of  their  persons  and  their 
house-fronts.  The  beads  of  native  manufacture  are  fas- 
cinating. For  a  shilling  I  bought  a  necklace  of  roughly 
polished  agates,  round,  the  size  of  peas,  and  the  colour  of  old 
amber.  You  could  not  buy  it  for  a  pound  in  England,  even 
if  you  were  able  to  find  a  shop  which  had  one.  Among  the 
most  covetable  are  the  great  cylindrical  beads  of  opaque 
amber — the  colour  of  the  yolk  of  a  duck's  egg,  and  the  long 
silver  beads  shaped  like  shuttles,  worn  smooth  with  being 
handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nubian  Nile. 

Nubians  do  not  like  a  necklace  to  match.  They  have  a 
few  big  amber  beads  for  luck  and  to  give  it  a  tone,  some 
silver  ones  to  break  the  masses  of  colour,  some  egg-shaped 
agates,  some  blue  mummy  beads,  a  carved  ivory  cylinder 
stolen  from  an  ancient  tomb,  a  boar's  tusk,  a  lion's  claw,  an 
elephant's  tooth — any  other  raree  ;  and  they  often  fasten  them 
at  the  back  with  a  bit  of  tarnished  gold  lace  off  an  officer's 
epaulette. 

In  the  more  typical  shops,  as  soon  as  a  woman  starts  buying 
necklaces,  the  oily  proprietor  tries  to  lure  her  into  buying 
something  more  expensive,  which  he  asserts  to  be  especially 
cheap  in  Egypt — turquoises  or  peridots,  or  lapis-lazuli,  the  last 
for  a  choice,  because  it  need  not  be  real.  I  had  a  most  amusing 
episode  in  connection  with  a  lapis-lazuli  necklace  at  Assuan. 
There  was  an  American  literary  man  on  board  the  boat  with 
us,  who  had  made  a  huge  success  with  comic  opera,  and  was 
scattering  his  shekels.  His  wife  started  buying  necklaces  ;  I 
think  she  began  with  a  sandal-wood  necklace  at  two  piastres, 
and  progressed  first,  in  the  hands  of  the  artful  Egyptian,  to  a 
two-shilling  necklace  of  blue  mummy  beads  without  any  little 
gods  attached  to  them.  It  is  well  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
purchaser  with  cheapness.  Then  he  offered  her  a  lapis-lazuli 
necklace  of  a  charming  colour  for  eight  pounds.  With 
infinite  patience  she  and  her  husband  beat  him  down  to 
four. 

I  am  such  an  old  hand  at  buying  curios  that  I  generally 
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impress  my  companions  on  a  voyage  in  this  capacity.  The 
dramatist  brought  me  his  wife's  bargain  in  triumph.  u.  How 
much  did  you  give  for  it  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Four  pounds,"  he  said. 
"  You  think  it's  real,  don't  you  ?  "  he  asked.  "  No  ;  I  don't. 
For  if  it  was  real  it  would  be  worth  forty  pounds.  And  the 
Jew  you  bought  it  of  knows  what  lapis  beads  are  worth  by 
weight.  Lapis  of  a  certain  colour  has  a  fixed  value,  below 
which  a  dealer  will  never  go."  "  Don't  it  look  real  ? "  he 
asked.  "  At  first  glance,  yes.  But  let  me  look  into  it, 
because  it  must  be  sham  at  the  price  you  paid."  "  Well,  look 
into  it,"  he  said,  rather  crossly. 

I  did  not  have  far  to  look,  for  the  string  on  which  it  was 
strung  had  taken  the  dye  between  the  beads,  and  the  borings 
of  the  beads  had  not  taken  it,  because  they  were  filled  up 
with  string.  That  white  string  with  its  blue  rings  was  damn- 
ing. The  dramatist  took  it  back  to  the  Jew.  "  I'll  give  you 
a  hundred  pounds  if  it  isn't  real,"  said  the  Jew.  "  Don't  do 
that,"  said  the  American,  "  but  give  me  back  the  four  pounds 
right  now,  if  you  don't  want  me  to  go  to  the  police."  "  I'm 
not  afraid  of  you're  going  to  the  police,"  said  the  Jew  grandly. 
"  But  here's  your  money  if  you  think  you've  made  a  bad 
bargain."  "  I  think  I've  made  a  very  bad  bargain,"  said  my 
friend,  who  was  the  gritty  kind  of  American.  "  I'm  making 
you  take  the  thing  back,  because  it's  a  bad  swindle.  Don't  you 
make  any  mistake  about  it."  The  Jew  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said  :  "  Oh,  well,  here's  your  money."  My  reputation  as 
a  curio-buyer  went  up  with  such  a  rush  that  I  believe  I  could 
have  made  a  handsome  sum  out  of  commissions  in  buying  for 
my  fellow-passengers,  if  I  had  wanted  to. 

The  golden  rule  of  curio-buying,  always  to  go  to  the  wrong 
shop,  holds  good  at  Assuan.  There  are  several  shops  where 
you  pay  extravagantly  for  hippopotamus-hide  sticks  or  stuffed 
crocodiles  and  other  staple  articles,  at  which  you  can  buy 
Pharaonic,  Roman,  and  Coptic  antiquities  for  a  song.  They 
know  the  market  price  of  hippie  and  crocodilic  articles,  but 
they  know  nothing  about  the  sprinkling  of  antiquities  they 
sell,  which  have  been  brought  in  to  them  by  country  people, 
and    purchased    for    practically    nothing.      One    often    gets 
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bargains  in  Coptic  antiquities  at  Assuan.  One  used  to  buy 
beautiful  mediaeval  inscriptions  from  the  Arab  cemetery,  but 
the  authorities  have  stopped  this  trafficking  in  tombstones. 
You  do  not  get  bargains  in  Sudanese  jewellery  here  like  you 
do  at  Luxor.  It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  big  dealers.  But  one 
of  the  small  jewellers,  who  work  over  a  single  ember  of  charcoal 
at  Assuan,  tried  a  new  kind  of  swindle  with  me.  The  amount 
concerned  was  not  large;  it  was  two  piastres.  He  begged 
me  to  buy  a  woman's  forehead  ornament — it  was  a  hideous 
thing.  I  did  not  want  it  and  I  did  not  think  it  cheap.  It 
was  made  of  gilt  brass.  But  I  bought  it  to  please  him. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  came  to  me  with  a  policeman  and 
said  that  it  belonged  to  a  customer  ;  that  I  must  take  the 
money  back.  "  All  right,"  I  said,  and  handed  him  the  jewel 
and  took  the  money.  M  Did  you  give  him  that  money  ?  "  asked 
the  policeman,  "  because  it  is  bad."  "  No,"  I  said,  "  I  gave 
him  a  two-piastre  piece,  and  he  has  brought  me  back  four 
small  piastres."  So  the  whole  business  was  a  new  expedient 
for  passing  bad  money  on  one.  The  policeman  made  him 
give  me  good  money,  and,  if  he  was  like  any  other  Egyptian 
policeman,  probably  made  the  jeweller  give  him  some  good 
money  too.  The  chief  of  all  the  commandments  in  Egypt 
is  the  eleventh,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out." 

There  is  another  and  far  more  interesting  piece  of  the 
bazar  behind  Neufeldt's  house.  It  lacks  the  gaiety  and 
audacity  of  the  other  part,  which  is  hung  with  every  kind  of 
preposterous  theatrical  "  property "  which  can  be  passed  off 
on  the  wealthy  American  as  Oriental.  Sham  armour  of  the 
Crusaders,  sham  Abyssinian  weapons,  sham  plunder  from  the 
tombs  of  Ancient  Egypt,  European  beads,  tinsel  made  in 
Germany,  anything  which  is  garish  and  showy,  and  only  fit 
for  an  Oriental  bazar  in  musical  comedy,  is  laid  under 
contribution  for  the  centre  of  the  bazar.  But,  away  at 
the  northern  end  Africa  asserts  itself.  After  about  half  a 
mile  of  the  shops,  where  the  native  deals  for  his  futile 
tinkery  and  turnery  and  haberdashery,  one  comes  to  the 
Bisharin  bazar,  where  the  real  business  is  the  sale  of  barbaric 
grain.     This  is  almost  like  a  bit  of  Omdurman,  conducted 
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under  broad  sheds,  where  Bisharin  primitives  squat  on  the 
ground  between  grain  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in 
sharp-pointed  heaps.  Sometimes  you  meet  desert  Bisharin 
wandering  in  here,  men  who  have  never  seen  a  kodak.  This 
is  a  relief.  Fuzzy-wuzzy  enjoys  being  photographed  so  much 
that  he  is  rather  a  nuisance  to  the  kodaker.  At  this  end  of 
the  bazar  there  is  a  fascinating  admixture  of  saints'  tombs, 
khans  or  native  inns,  and  sweetmeat  sellers,  who  make  their 
candy  into  a  pole  striped  like  a  barber's  and  sometimes  ten 
feet  high.  Between  this  and  the  river  is  the  port  of  Assuan, 
with  a  swarm  of  big  gyassas,  generally  laden  with  water-jars, 
tied  to  the  bank,  nose  on  ;  and  enormous  heaps  of  grain  on 
the  shore.  Down  below  the  port,  on  the  way  to  Komombo, 
is  one  of  the  best  reaches  of  the  Nile  for  sailing.  Assuan 
is  quite  a  yachting  place,  and  away  at  the  back  of  the  bazar 
are  the  golf-links.  Golf  at  Assuan  presents  a  novelty.  It  is 
nothing  in  Egypt  to  have  golf-links  in  the  desert,  left  practi- 
cally in  a  state  of  Nature,  except  for  the  greens  of  stamped 
clay.  But  at  Assuan,  though  it  has  a  nice  club-house,  the 
golf-club  submits  to  a  fresh  inroad  of  barbarism.  The  day 
I  went  there  a  man  came  to  caddie  wearing  a  big  sword  — 
a  most  formidable-looking  savage,  but  an  experienced 
caddie. 

Assuan  is  great  on  sport.  Besides  golf  (presided  over  by 
a  fine  Scottish  player,  brother  of  an  amateur  champion)  and 
sailing,  it  has  a  great  deal  of  tennis  on  very  excellent  courts, 
and  splendid  sand  all  round  it  for  riding.  There  was  no 
polo  going  on  when  I  was  there,  but  a  polo  course  could 
be  made  whenever  it  was  wanted,  by  clearing  away  the  stones 
on  a  sufficient  area  of  the  desert.  Polo  is  played  on  sand  at 
Omdurman. 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  inimitable,  a  Juvenal  of  the  brush  in 
his  satires  of  Assuan.  In  his  "Beauty  and  the  Beasts"  he  gives 
us  a  pretty,  fair  young  Englishwoman,  charmingly  neat, 
with  a  fat  dragoman  and  a  donkey  as  lean  as  a  towel-horse, 
on  a  stretch  of  unmistakable  sand.  In  his  "  Dandy  Tourist " 
we  have  a  back  view  of  the  lean,  aristocratic,  hunting  English- 
man in  a  beautifully  cut  white  riding   kit  relieved  by  the 
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brown  pipe-stems  of  his  top  boots  and  the  brown  ox-horns 
of  his  curled  moustache.  He  confronts  the  sandy  compound 
of  the  Cataract  Hotel,  bounded  by  the  mosque-like  English 
church.  And  the  little  boy  who  dusts  the  sand  off  your 
boots  with  the  ostrich-feather  broom  every  time  you  come  in, 
on  his  left,  the  dragoman  on  his  right,  and  the  flying  donkey- 
boy  before  him,  are  all  lost  in  admiration  of  his  stately  pose. 
The  "  Gollywogs  "  shows  extreme  tourists  surrounded  by  little 
fuzzy-wuzzy  Bisharins.  "  Philae  "  shows  Pharaoh's  Bed,  looking 
like  a  tour  deforce  of  the  scene-painter,  as  it  rises  from  the  water, 
and  the  theatrical-looking  felookah  in  which  you  are  rowed 
there.  "  A  Sidelight  "  shows  the  port  of  Assuan,  stretches 
of  sand  and  heaps  of  grain,  with  a  forest  of  felookaJi  masts 
in  the  background,  and  half  a  dozen  arguing  natives  and  a 
couple  of  kids  in  the  foreground.  While,  "  Should  Women 
Ride  Astride?"  with  the  pinky  desert  and  Arab  cemetery  in 
the  background,  proves  conclusively  that,  no  matter  how  un- 
gracefully their  skirts  are  bunched  in  the  process,  they  do  not 
look  really  worse  than  a  fat  dragoman  in  balloon  breeches. 
You  could  not  get  the  sidelights  of  Assuan  better  than  you 
have  them  in  this  book. 

Assuan  is  a  sort  of  Egyptian  Cannes  ;  people  do  not  go 
there  for  sight-seeing,  they  go  there  because  they  need  the 
climate,  or  to  enjoy  British  summer  sports  and  society. 

For  this  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  ideal  place.  It 
never  rains  at  Assuan  ;  one  gets  such  days  in  the  depth 
of  winter  there  as  one  never  gets  in  the  height  of  summer 
here  ;  the  scenery  is  lovely  and  unique,  and  the  Cataract 
Hotel  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  world.1  It  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  between  the  Turkish  castle  and  the 
hill,  where  soldiers  have  been  barracked  since  the  time  of  the 
Romans,    because    it    commands    the   river   approach    from 

1  Was  Juvenal,  when  he  was  exiled  to  command  a  cohort  of  legionaries  by  the 
First  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  expressed  his  indignation  in  fierce  attacks  upon  his 
own  soldiers  and  the  Egyptians,  in  his  Fifteenth  Satire,  stationed  here  or  on  the 
island  ?  If  his  fort  occupied  the  site  of  the  Turkish  castle  at  the  back  of  the 
Cataract  Hotel,  it  is  a  pity  that  his  ghost  cannot  communicate  its  reflections  on 
the  extravagances  of  twentieth-century  Society  to  a  trustworthy  Julia  for 
publication. 
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the  south.  In  front  of  it  is  a  broad  compound  of  desert 
sand,  with  rows  of  donkeys  and  camels  at  its  entrance 
waiting  to  be  hired  by  visitors.  Outside  the  compound  are 
the  English  church,  and  a  rock  crowned  by  a  Roman  fort 
converted  into  a  luxurious  villa.  These  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  most  picturesque  road  in  Egypt.  Once  upon  a  time  its 
broad  hollow  was  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  down  which  the  river 
flowed  from  Shellal ;  now  it  is  the  great  road  up  from  the 
south,  crowded  with  primitive-looking  Arabs  on  camels  and 
asses,  silhouetted  against  a  most  incongruous  background,  for 
a  row  of  telegraph  posts  runs  down  it,  and  a  vast  and  ancient 
Arab  cemetery  spreads  over  it  broadcast,  of  which  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  anon. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  visitors  pay  any  attention  to  this 
vision  of  the  Orient  lying  before  their  eyes  whenever  they 
issue  from  the  hotel  gates  to  visit  the  town.  Their  eyes 
are  all  on  the  ground,  where  the  gigantic  caravanserai  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  granite  terraces  built  by  Nature  down  to  the 
Nile,  of  the  same  red  granite  of  Assuan,  which  was  the 
favourite  material  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  for  their  monu- 
ments. The  peculiarity  of  these  rocks  and  boulders  is  that 
they  are  as  round  and  dark  as  hippopotami.  Every  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  natural  features  in  laying  out  the  terraces 
from  the  hotel  to  the  water ;  even  the  little  harbour  is  natural. 
Where  the  shore  is  level  tennis-courts  have  been  laid  out, 
and  a  pretty  tropical  garden,  in  which  poinsettias  and  daturas 
and  parkinsonias  and  palms  mingle  with  lilies  and  roses, 
behind  a  thick  hedge  of  banana  trees.  In  this  garde 
large  tropical  birds  like  the  crested  curassow  have  been 
introduced,  to  give  the  effect  of  a  natural  Zoo  ;  and  the 
hoopooes  and  bee-eaters  flash  about  all  day.  The  hoopooe's 
note  is  like  our  cuckoo's,  but  the  scents  are  heavy  and 
unfamiliar. 

The  Cataract  Hotel  seems  to  exist  for  the  sunset ;  the 
delightful  loggia  at  the  back  of  it,  with  its  lofty  columns 
and  gay  Arab  embroideries,  is  a  sort  of  temple  of  the  sun- 
set, for  here  people  gather,  after  the  riding  and  sailing  and 
golfing  of  the  day,  to  take  a  late  tea  and  wait  for  the  sun- 
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set.  Sunset  from  that  loggia  is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  sun  sets  behind  the  island  of  Elephantine  and  the  Nile. 
Was  there  ever  a  river  so  delightfully  broken  and  varied  ? 
On  the  right  it  narrows  into  a  steep  gorge,  still  faced  with 
the  masonry  of  the  Roman  quay  round  the  Nileometer  on 
that  island  of  rick  palm  groves.  Between  the  quay  and  the 
palm  groves  are  crowds  of  Arabs  in  pale  blue  galabeahs, 
laying  bare  the  city  of  the  Pharaohs  which  Herodotus  knew. 
In  front  the  river  widens  into  a  lake  full  of  black,  rounded 
rocks,  which  look  like  amphibious  monsters  of  the  world 
before  the  flood.  The  rocks  grow  black  and  the  mirror-like 
expanse  of  water  turns  to  the  grey  of  polished  steel  as  the 
sun  sinks,  while  the  golden  sands  of  the  farther  bank  wax 
purple  or  brown.  To  the  left  the  river  narrows  again  and 
its  waters  are  churned  by  the  cataract. 

The  odd  craft  which  ply  on  it  lend  an  extraordinary 
charm.  They  shoot  into  view  very  suddenly  as  they  emerge 
from  the  cataracts,  and  the  apparition  of  the  regular  Assuan 
boat,  which  I  have  above  compared  to  a  Roman  galley,  takes 
us  back  to  the  days  of  Cleopatra.  Her  antique  form,  her 
picturesque  lines,  her  brilliant  colours,  her  oars  falling  in 
unison,  her  bellying  square-sail  all  enchain  the  eye,  and  then, 
suddenly,  she  puts  about  with  a  shiver  of  her  sail,  and  runs 
into  the  little  port  of  the  hotel. 

As  you  sit  in  the  loggia  above  the  river,  the  black  trading 
gyassas,  with  their  snowy  sails  crossing  each  other  like 
wings,  look  enormous,  and  their  strange  cargoes  assume  the 
oddest  outlines.  The  strangest  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the 
smaller  boats  which  ply  between  Assuan  and  the  island  to 
fetch  the  labourers  from  the  excavation.  They  always  look 
worn  out  ;  they  always  look  overladen  with  the  black  and 
white  and  blue  figures. 

Tea  in  the  loggia  of  the  hotel  is  like  tea  at  Ranelagh 
or  Hurlingham.  People  make  parties  for  it.  But  what  a 
transformation  scene  has  taken  place  !  Here  the  servants  look 
as  if  they  belong  to  the  Arabian  Nights  with  their  long  white 
gowns  and  scarlet  tarbooshes,  and  the  whole  loggia  is  filled 
with  the  magic  light   of  Egypt ;  and  as  you  look  over  its 
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balustrade  you  see  spread  out  before  you  fantastic  rocks,  and 
tropical  gardens,  and  the  Nile  flooded  with  gold  from  the 
sky. 

Assuan  and  Luxor,  which  ought  to  be  called  Thebes,  are 
far  older  cities  than  Cairo.  I  suppose  there  is  no  city  in 
Egypt,  except  perhaps  Medinet-Fayum,  which  has  been  a 
centre  of  population  so  continuously  from  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs.  Alexandria  is  the  merest  parvenu  compared  to 
them,  and  Heliopolis  and  Memphis  are  no  more.  Syene,  the 
classical  Assuan,  was  never  a  large  city  like  Thebes,  but, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  last  cataract,  it  has  always  been  one 
of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Nile,  and  always  been  the 
frontier  fortress  of  Egypt  proper.  You  have  only  to  look  at 
its  immense  mediseval  Arab  cemetery  to  know  of  its  im- 
portance in  the  forgotten  centuries. 

Assuan  is  at  present  in  its  infancy,  in  spite  of  its  vast 
antiquity;  I  mean  by  this  that  it  is  only  visited  by  com- 
paratively few  and  comparatively  wealthy  people,  who  go 
to  it  as  one  of  the  world's  most  delightful  winter  cities.  As 
a  sightseeing  place  it  is  undeveloped.  Until  Mr.  Weigall's 
book  comes  out  there  is  no  guide-book  which  treats  it 
adequately.  Half  of  its  antiquities  are  not  even  mentioned. 
The  resident  English  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  deeply ; 
its  dragomans  are  more  than  usually  ignorant  of  the  locality ; 
if  you  ask  them  to  take  you  to  anything  except  the  Nilometer, 
or  the  Dam,  or  Philae,  or  the  quarries,  or  Lord  Grenfell's 
tombs,  they  stare  at  you. 

The  tombs,  which  Lord  Grenfell,  a  former  Sirdar  of  Egypt, 
had  excavated,  are  called  by  the  natives  his  tombs.  Histori- 
cally, as  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Elephantine,  they 
are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  picturesqueness  they  are  well  worth  the  trouble  entailed 
by  visiting  them,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  you 
are  always  made  to  visit  them  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  sun  shines  right  into  them.  You  have  to  sail  round 
Elephantine  to  get  to  them,  because  they  are  on  the  west 
shore,  and  they  stand  high  up  on  a  steep,  sandy  bluff.  The 
reader  will  not  thank  me  for   describing   them.     They   are 
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in  good  preservation,  rather  like  the  tombs  of  the  officials 
at  Thebes,  but  have  certain  features  of  their  own  ;  they  have 
paintings,  and  they  have  architectural  decorations,  and  they 
still  have  the  shoot,  flanked  by  steps  on  each  side,  by  which 
the  sarcophagus  was  dragged  up  from  the  water's  edge,  called 
in  Egypt  a  mummy-shoot  or  mummy-slide.  There  are  other 
important  tombs  round  the  corner  called,  for  a  similar  reason, 
Lady  William  Cecil's  tombs,  and  a  highly  picturesque  tomb 
of  some  unimportant  Arab  saint  at  the  top  of  the  bluff, 
which  every  one  photographs,  though  there  are  many,  to 
which  it  is  not  comparable,  in  the  Arab  cemetery. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  too,  is  the  convent  known 
as  Amba-Sama  an — St.  Simeon  (of  the  Column,  I  suppose). 
Nobody  knows  when  it  was  built,  but  it  was  abandoned  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

There  is  much  to  see  here  :  fine  fortress  walls,  a  church 
with  frescoes,  many  cells  and  monastic  buildings.  Some 
think  that  this  was  the  Roman  fortress  which  held  the  west 
bank.  Considering  its  age,  the  monastery  is  in  wonderful 
preservation.  But  Coptic  buildings  do  not  excite  one's 
interest  much  with  their  architecture,  which  inherited  the 
unambitious  simplicity  of  the  mud  buildings  of  the  Pharaohs, 
who  put  all  their  architecture  into  temples  and  tombs.  The 
glory  of  the  Coptic  churches  lies  in  their  wonderfully  carved 
and  inlaid  screens,  their  marble  pulpits  and  basins,  their 
mediaeval  paintings,  their  portals  and  baldachins. 

The  expedition  to  this  convent  is  one  of  the  favourites 
with  Assuan  visitors,  many  of  whom  take  donkeys,  though 
it  is  only  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  landing,  and  you 
soon  get  on  the  hard  path.  The  shore  is  broken  by  little 
creeks.  You  hunt  along,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  till  you 
discover  one  where  you  can  land.  You  then  find  yourself 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  a  toboggan  slide  of  sand  with  a  grain 
like  pure  gold.  Little  Arab  boys  are  there  before  you,  to 
turn  somersaults  down  it  from  top  to  bottom  for  a  small 
piastre.  The  visitors  themselves  are  tempted  to  do  all  sorts 
of  undignified  things  on  that  shoot  of  velvety  sand,  much 
more  tempted,  most  of  them,  by  this  than  they  are  by  the 
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convent.     There    is    only   one   way   to    make  the  Philistine 
take  an  interest  in  ruins — to  give  him  a  meal  in  them. 

Another  favourite  expedition  is  to  take  a  donkey  ride 
to  Shellal  to  see  the  sun  set  over  Philae.  This  ride  is  full- 
of  interest  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  ;  but  most  people 
notice  nothing  except  the  delightfulness  of  Assuan  desert 
sand  for  a  gallop,  a  general  impression  of  the  domes  of  Arab 
tombs,  and  perhaps  a  glance  at  the  obelisk  a  Pharaoh  began 
to  cut  and  left  undetached,  and  an  Apis-bull  sarcophagus, 
which  the  consignees  forgot  to  take  away. 

I  found  this  ride  adorable.  It  nearly  made  me  late  for 
dinner,  though  I  started  off  in  the  apoplectic  heat  immediately 
after  lunch.  A  German  scientist  had  promised  to  show  me 
all  the  antiquities  of  this  disused  Nile  Valley,  but  his  donkey 
ran  away  with  him  the  moment  he  got  outside  the  hotel, 
and  did  not  stop  till  it  got  to  Shellal,  six  miles  away.  I 
wandered  about  the  Arab  cemetery  taking  photographs  while 
the  donkey-boys  tried  to  catch  him.  The  first  thing  I 
noticed  was  a  heap,  which  contained  thousands  of  what 
looked  like  bright  yellow  rock-melons,  but  which  I  recognised 
for  the  poisonous  ground  fruit  I  had  seen  growing  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  on  the  way  to  Khartum.  "  What  are  they 
there  for?"  I  asked  the  dragoman — "to  make  a  patch  of 
colour  for  artists  ?  " 

"  Sir,  they  are  there  to  kill  butterflies." 

"What?"  I  exclaimed  incredulously. 

He  explained  that  they  were  there  to  be  sent  to  England 
to  kill  butterflies.  I  did  not  recollect  butterflies  being  killed 
in  England  on  a  scale  to  need  all  this.  But  when  he  picked 
one  up  and  cut  it  in  half  and  gave  it  to  me  to  smell,  I 
recognised  that  this  was  the  bitter-apple  of  commerce,  with 
which  good  housewives  make  war  upon  moths. 

W7hat  made  them  look  more  incongruous  was  that  there  were 
Turkish  dogs  cruising  over  them.  They  belonged  to  an  old 
woman  who  lived  in  a  tomb,  the  best-looking  saint's  tomb  in 
the  whole  cemetery,  set  upon  a  hill,  where  it  could  not  be  hid. 
She  was  more  like  a  witch  than  anything  I  ever  saw  ;  she 
was  dressed  in  black,  and  sat  beside  a  jar  and  some  mysterious 
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luggage.  I  thought  perhaps  that  she  was  waiting  for  the 
end  of  the  world,  but  she  was  only  waiting  to  make  pennies 
out  of  being  photographed.  She  had  discovered  that  her 
hellish  appearance  had  a  market  value.  She  also  levied 
tribute  on  the  people  who  examined  her  mausoleum,  which 
was  quite  a  good  one,  apart  from  its  dome,  with  a  handsome 
stone  mediaeval  arch,  a  courtyard  with  scalloped  battlements, 
and  a  four-poster  tomb  with  silver  spikes  over  it. 

In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  the  domed  chapels  over  mediaeval 
sheikhs  and  saints,  this  granite-and-sand  desert  of  the  tombs 
had  the  desolation  of  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  ;  it  was  so  strewn 
with  broken  pottery,  so  broken  with  the  little  round  dustheaps, 
which  mark  recent  graves  of  the  very  poor.  There  were 
hundreds  of  brown  domes,  some  of  them  supported  by  quite 
delightful  Byzantine  arches  of  good  burnt  brick,  but  stripped 
of  their  plaster,  and  all  fast  falling  into  decay.  One  of  the 
chief  tombs  had  still  an  ancient  Arabic  inscription  on  its 
sandstone  tablet,  which  had  escaped  the  antiquity  hunter,  and 
was  now  guarded  by  a  ghaffir  in  a  long  black  robe  with  a 
yellow  badge.  The  tiny  white  flags,  which  were  about, 
showed  that  there  was  still  some  one  to  pay  its  occupant 
reverence. 

Presently  the  donkey-boys  came  back,  and  said  that  they 
could  not  catch  the  Professor,  and  we  rode  on  up  the  valley, 
making  a  detour  to  see  that  obelisk  lying  on  its  back  still 
undetached,  showing  the  grooves  cut  for  the  wedges  which 
were  to  have  split  it  off  for  the  Pharaoh  who  has  left  his  mark 
on  it. 

I  should  have  liked  that  German  to  have  been  with  me, 
when  I  was  riding  about  in  the  quarries  which  had  yielded 
beautiful  rose-coloured  granite  for  all  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.  He  would  have  been  able  to  point  out  and  interpret 
the  inscriptions  cut  on  the  rocks,  where  this  or  that  Pharaoh 
had  taken  a  colossus  or  a  sarcophagus  or  an  obelisk.  We 
saw  a  colossus  twenty  feet  high  lying  in  the  sand,  ready  to 
be  taken  away,  with  the  spoor  of  a  jackal  beside  it,  which 
had  doubtless  been  running  over  the  fallen  monarch. 

Two  things  specially  I  noticed — the  colour  of  the   uncut 
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granite,  which  was  often  quite  black,  and  hardly  ever  its  own 
rose,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  quarrying  which  has  been  going 
on  for  seven  thousand  years  has  not  used  up  even  the  boulders 
yet.  There  are  no  traces  here  of  systematic  quarrying  as 
you  get  in  the  limestone  quarries  near  Helouan  ;  there  are 
no  tunnels,  no  underground  galleries  ;  the  granite  was  on  the 
surface  and,  except  for  enormous  pieces  like  obelisks  or  colossi, 
they  seemed  to  have  used  the  detached  rocks. 

A  few  miles  back  in  this  district  there  is  a  desert  camp, 
considered  invaluable  for  consumptive  patients,  and,  I  believe, 
sportsmen — a  curious  combination. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  end  of  that  marvellous  valley  of 
the  quarries  and  halted  on  the  high  ground  overlooking 
Philae.  It  was  an  ineffable  sight ;  I  shall  never  forget  that 
gold  lake  reflecting  the  sunset,  with  Pharaoh's  Bed  and  Isis's 
Temple  standing  out  black  against  the  hills  of  Nubia. 

Long  before  we  got  home  the  darkness  had  fallen,  but  the 
bright  flame  of  afterglow  which  hung  over  ruined  Philae,  was 
still  firing  the  darkness  in  the  west  when  we  dismounted  from 
our  tired  asses  at  the  Cataract  Hotel,  and  walked  through  the 
Arab  lounge  to  join  the  travellers'  club  assembled  in  the 
loggia,  watching  the  nightly  miracle  of  the  sunset  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  bidding  for  each  other's  surprise  with  tales  of 
unfamiliar  lands. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV 

The  Great  Dam  of  Assuan 

THE  Assuan  Dam  has  been  called  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world — a  famous  American  scientist  has  pronounced 
it  a  greater  engineering  feat  than  the  Pyramids.  It  looks 
more  than  anything  else  like  the  wall  of  a  Japanese  castle 
thrown  across  the  bed  of  the  Nile ;  it  looks  like  enough  to 
the  vast  bastions,  with  which  the  engineers  of  the  Renaissance 
fortified  Italian  cities,  the  principle  being  a  sloping  wall  of 
immense  thickness. 

But  no  castle  or  city  ever  had  such  a  fortification  as  the 
Dam  of  Assuan,  which  was  ninety  feet  thick  at  the  base  and 
twenty-one  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  has  now  been  made 
fifteen  feet  thicker  all  the  way  up.  It  is  built  of  granite  from 
the  well-tried  quarries  which  supplied  nearly  all  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Pharaohs  ;  its  foundations  are  sunk  deep  into  the 
granite  rock  below  the  bed  of  the  Nile  ;  its  ends  are  built 
deep  into  the  granite  cliffs  on  each  side  of  the  Nile.  It  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high  in  places  before  the  recent  elevation  of  fifteen  feet  extra 
began.  It  has  a  hundred  and  eighty  sluices  arranged  at  four 
different  levels,  which  are  opened  and  closed  by  electricity. 

When  the  new  works  are  finished  and  the  dam  is  full,  its 
level  will  be  not  much  short  of  a  hundred  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  another  million  acres  will  be  irrigable  in 
addition  to  the  half  million  already  gained.  The  value  of 
this  reclaimed  million  acres  is  estimated  to  be  £30,000,000 
sterling.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  Nile  begins 
to  rise,  all  the  sluices  are  opened  till  about  the  first  of 
September. 
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About  the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  mud-charged 
water  ceases  to  run  and  the  water  becomes  relatively  clear, 
the  sluices  are  closed  in  a  certain  order,  and  the  reservoir 
gradually  fills  till  the  first  of  February.  About  the  end  of 
April,  when  the  water  begins  to  be  exhausted,  the  reservoir 
discharges  the  quantity  necessary,  which  goes  on  till  the  river 
rises  again. 

The  river-bed  below  the  dam  is  divided  by  cross-walls,  so 
that  any  portion  of  it  can  be  drained  if  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  or  repair  the  dam.  The  escape  of  water  through 
the  masonry  has  been  infinitesimal.  The  thickening  will 
make  it  immensely  stronger.  It  was  built  six  inches  apart 
from  the  original  dam,  this  interval  being  left  open  for  two 
years  till  the  new  masonry  became  as  cool  as  the  old,  when 
stones  and  cement  were  to  be  thrown  in  to  fill  it  up.  The 
new  masonry  is  bolted  to  the  old  with  thick  steel  rods. 

When  I  visited  the  dam  in  1907  one  entire  portion  of  the 
river  below  was  drained,  so  that  men  might  work  at  this 
thickening,  and  at  the  execution  of  the  immensely  long  granite 
apron,  built  below  the  dam  to  stand  the  impact  of  the  water 
from  the  sluices,  which  cracks  the  unprotected  granite  rock. 
There  is  far  more  risk  of  damage  to  the  apron  than  to  the 
dam  itself. 

The  leakages  only  take  place  in  the  winter ;  in  the  summer 
the  cracks  close  perfectly.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see 
hundreds  of  men  working  at  the  bottom  of  the  Nile  on  one 
side  of  a  wall,  while  on  the  other  side  a  cataract  like  the 
rapids  of  Niagara  is  hurling  along  from  a  banked-up  mass  of 
water  which  is  equally  behind  both.  The  force  of  the  current 
which  tears  through  the  open  sluices  is  so  great  that  the 
water  rises  in  the  centre  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
banks,  and  is  as  white  as  ostrich  feathers.  There  is  a  wire 
ladder  down  from  the  top  of  the  dam  to  the  top  of  this 
dividing  wall.  A  friend  of  mine,  called  Graham,  climbed  down 
with  a  camera  and  took  some  admirable  photographs  of  it. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  dam  is  a  navigable  canal  two 
kilometers  long,  which  contains  a  series  of  four  locks,  that 
allow  the   native   craft,  and  even   steamers   of  considerable 
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size,  like  the  stern  wheelers  of  the  Sudan  Government,  to  go 
up  and  down.  These  locks  are  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
long  and  about  thirty  feet  wide  ;  their  doors  are  respectively 
sixty,  forty-five,  thirty-six,  and  thirty-three  feet  high.  The 
whole  system  was  constructed  by  Sir  John  Aird  &  Co.,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  William  Garstin,  and  the  engineer,  Sir 
William  Willcocks. 

A  trolly  line  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  dam  for 
the  carriage  of  materials  and  the  use  of  the  engineers.  The 
dam  requires  an  immense  staff.  Besides  the  chief,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  MacCorquodale,  and  three 
doctors,  there  are  about  sixty  British,  seven  hundred  Italians, 
and  about  twice  as  many  Arabs.  The  offices  are  just  above 
the  navigation  canal  on  the  west  side,  and  have  a  rest-house 
beside  them.  The  staff  lives  on  the  east  side,  in  what  was 
formerly  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  and  is  very  fertile  for  gardens 
when  irrigated. 

The  heat  at  the  dam  is  alarming.  It  has  been  known  to 
rise  to  130  in  the  shade  by  day  and  100  by  night.  When  the 
new  works  are  completed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  will  be  driven 
back  for  nearly  three  hundred  kilometers,  and  the  water  will 
be  twenty  feet  deeper,  though  the  dam  is  only  fifteen  feet 
higher. 

An  elaborate  system  of  charts  is  kept  in  the  offices.  From 
Assuan  the  height  of  the  river  is  reported  every  hour,  and 
also  at  various  stations  up  the  river  as  far  as  Roseires  on  the 
Blue  Nile.  It  takes  the  flood  ten  days  to  travel  from  Roseires 
to  Khartum. 

When  the  new  dam  is  completed  the  roadway  will  be 
widened  to  eleven  feet  instead  of  seven.  Eighty  tons  of 
water  per  second  pass  through  each  sluice,  when  it  is  wide 
open  ;  the  water  is  marvellously  white  and  pure,  and  there 
is  a  wonderful  hole  in  it  where  the  rocks  dip.  The  roar,  the 
hiss,  the  seething  of  those  mad  waters,  white  above  and  buff 
below,  are  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  not  heard  them. 
When  the  new  works  are  completed  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
will  be  flooded  the  whole  way  from  the  dam  to  Korosko,  and 
the  temples   of  Philae,  Dabud,  Tafa,  Kalabshe,  and  Dakka 
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will  be  affected,  but  not  the  superb  rock  temple  of  Abu 
Simbel  or  the  beautiful  little  temple  of  Kartassi,  which  is 
almost  as  elegant  as  the  temple  at  Philae,  called  Pharaoh's 
Bed. 

We  saw  the  great  dam  under  very  favourable  circumstances. 
An  introduction  Sir  William  Garstin  gave  me  to  the  head  of 
the  works  resulted  in  the  Government  steam  launch  being 
sent  down  to  fetch  us  from  the  Cataract  Hotel  up  past  the 
rapids  and  through  the  navigation  canal.  Not  a  soul  on 
board  spoke  any  English,  and  none  of  our  party  spoke  any 
Arabic.  But  these  Arab  rezses,  or  river  captains,  are  accus- 
tomed to  being  sent  to  meet  strangers,  and,  if  they  receive 
full  directions  beforehand,  always  deliver  their  human  goods 
safely. 

Even  in  December  it  was  a  scorching  day,  but  our  launch 
had  a  heavy  awning. 

The  scenery  as  you  go  up  is  striking.  First  you  see  the 
remains  of  fortifications  of  all  conquerors  from  the  Caesars  to 
Lord  Kitchener  on  the  lofty  eastern  bank,  while  on  the  west 
bank  is  a  hilly  desert  of  glorious  golden  sand — the  most 
matchless  colour  I  ever  saw,  crowned,  too,  in  the  distance  by 
the  castle-like  walls  of  the  ancient  Coptic  convent.1  The 
river  here  is  wide,  and,  in  the  dusk,  from  the  belvedere  of 
the  Cataract  Hotel,  always  seems  to  be  full  of  bathing 
elephants  and  tossing  hippopotami.  As  we  passed  them  now 
we  saw  that  they  were  granite  reefs  rounded  and  polished 
and  blackened  by  the  Nile  flood,  with  pots  on  their  surfaces 
like  those  you  get  in  Scotch  mountain  torrents. 

The  foam-bubbles  came  right  down  to  Assuan,  though  the 
dam  is  six  miles  above.  Soon  the  banks  on  either  side 
became  steep  wilds  of  granite  which  had  many  ancient 
inscriptions,  like  the  rocks  of  the  turquoise  Daiyagawa  at 
Nikko  in  Japan.  The  steamer  rolled  in  the  swirl,  and  a 
rocky  island  made  the  channel  so  narrow  that  she  seemed 
to  be  tearing  straight  into  the  rocks  ahead.  But  the  rapids 
so  far,  though  they  made  pretty  whirls  with  their  eddies,  did 
not  look  so  formidable  as  Charybdis.     The  worst  symptom 

1  Ambra  Sama'an. 
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about  them  was  that  the  telegraph  wire  took  a  leap  hundreds 
of  yards  across  the  Nile  so  as  to  be  out  of  flood  reach. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  saw  the  great  dam  towering 
in  the  distance,  like  a  colossal  railway  viaduct,  except  for  the 
masts  and  rainbow  yards  behind  it.  Just  before  the  first 
lock,  the  water  began  to  boil  and  toss  our  heavy,  powerful 
launch  about.  Outside  the  lock  the  water  was  as  rough  and 
full  of  waves  as  the  rapids  in  Japan. 

Nubian  villages  have  grown  up  at  its  side.  From  the 
outside,  the  locks  look  like  Thames  locks,  though  so  high. 
But  inside  we  had  a  very  different  company.  There  were 
four  Assuan  gyassas,  with  their  antique- looking  prows  and 
meshrebiydd  poops,  red,  white,  and  green,  blue  or  red  masts, 
and  gay  awnings.  The  lock  took  just  upon  five  minutes 
to  fill.  Outside  there  was  broken  water  for  all  the  six  miles 
between  Assuan  and  the  dam.  At  all  sorts  of  points  the 
water  cascaded  between  islands,  and  often  seemed  to  be 
going  up  stream.  The  series  of  locks  looked  like  a  grim 
fortress ;  the  great  black  sluice-gates  looked  like  the 
entrances  of  Egyptian  tombs.  Below  the  dam  there  was 
a  fierce  sea  half  a  mile  wide,  broken  by  black  elephant  rocks 
and  ribs  of  yellow  sand.  On  the  banks,  here  and  there,  the 
inevitable  castor-oil  shrub  and  Dead  Sea  fruit  were  growing, 
and  a  string  of  great  Nile  boats  was  waiting  to  enter. 


CHAPTER   XXXV 

Elephantine 

ELEPHANTINE,  the  Egyptian  Abu,  the  Island  of 
Elephants,  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
ivory  trade  in  Pharaonic  times.  Its  name  is  a  Greek  trans- 
lation from  the  Egyptian  ;  but  it  is  as  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  was  named  after  its  rocks  which,  especially  where  they 
are  half  submerged,  look  like  elephants.  The  Arabs  have 
given  it  just  such  another  nickname — the  Oleander  Leaf — 
from  its  shape.  Here  stood  the  first  Syene,  the  Suenet  or 
Sunt  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Tower  of  Syene  of  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel,  and  the  Syene  of  Herodotus.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
strength  and  importance  of  Assuan  that,  at  some  early  date, 
the  city  life  was  transfered  from  the  island  to  the  'Swanu  or 
Market  on  the  Mainland.  The  city  of  Elephantine,  called 
the  Place  of  the  Cataract  to  distinguish  it — whose  excavation 
the  fashionable  visitors  to  that  city  consider  the  blot  upon 
Assuan — is  of  great  antiquity.  Stones  of  the  sixth  and  even 
of  the  fifth  dynasty  are  found  in  it,  including  a  fine  one 
of  the  reign  of  King  Pepi  I.,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned 
a  hundred  years — a  Pharaoh  could  do  a  good  deal  of  building 
in  that  time.  Only  that  length  of  time  ago  there  were  two 
temples  standing  on  Elephantine — one  very  interesting  and 
perfect,  built  by  Amen-hetep  III.  Both  were  destroyed  by 
a  Turkish  governor  who  needed  stone  to  build  a  palace  ;  but 
the  French  excavators,  who  have  turned  half  the  green  island 
into  a  dust-heap,  have  found  an  immense  number  of  traces 
of  the  Pharaonic  town — stone  temples,  as  well  as  the  crude 
brick  walls,  which  were  the  scenes  of  the  domesticities  of 
five   thousand   years   ago.     The   splendid   gilt   rams  of  the 
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Cairo  Museum  came  from  here,  and  one  can  see  all  sorts 
of  mysterious  chambers  and  receptacles  brought  to  light  if 
one  can  stand  the  dust  under  the  Assuan  sun,  and  evade  the 
vigilance  of  the  French  who,  unlike  the  English  excavators, 
maintain  a  jealous  secrecy,  if  they  are  only  digging  up 
the  mummy  of  a  cat.  Elephantine  has  other  antiquities, 
which  have  always  been  exposed — the  well  of  Herodotus, 
the  Nilometer,  and  the  Roman  quay.  The  first  is  almost 
forgotten  ;  even  the  Frenchmen  in  charge  of  the  excavations 
had  never  heard  of  it  ;  but  the  head  of  them  politely  in- 
terpreted my  requirements  to  one  of  his  Arabs,  who  knew 
all  about  it.  It  is  of  great  width  but  no  great  depth,  and 
has  a  staircase  winding  round  its  inside  to  the  bottom. 
It  was  this  well,  which  led  to  the  mistake  of  the  Ptolemaic 
astronomers  in  declaring  Assuan  to  be  right  on  the  line 
of  the  tropic,  for  during  the  summer  solstice  the  rays  of 
the  sun  were  thought  to  fall  vertically  to  its  bottom.  "  It 
was,"  says  Wilkinson,  "on  the  knowledge  that  the  sun  cast 
no  shadow  at  Assuan,  combined  with  the  measurement  of 
the  sun-shadows  at  Alexandria  on  the  longest  day,  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  places,  that  Eratosthenes 
(276-196  B.C.)  based  his  calculations  for  the  measurement 
of  the  earth."  Herodotus  saw  it,  and  it  was  rediscovered 
by  Mr.   Howard  Carter. 

The  Nilometer  is  a  closed-in  staircase  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nile  near  the  Roman  quay.  It  acts  again  now,  since  it  was 
cleared  out  by  Mahmud  Bey  in  1870;  it  has  fifty-two  steps 
in  six  flights,  and  some  handsome  Greek  inscriptions,  besides 
the  marks  dividing  it  into  seventeen  cubits.  The  humorous 
feature  about  Nilometers  is  that  hardly  any  two  of  them 
reckon  in  the  same  cubit.  It  is  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as 
the  Nilometer  on  Roda  Island. 

The  Roman  quay  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  have  an  elevator 
running  up  and  down  its  front ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
prepared  for  it.  As  a  quay  it  is  not  beautiful,  and  has  no 
conveniences,  but  it  is  interesting  as  having  preserved  some 
fine  sculptured  stones  from  the  buildings  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Elephantine  is  spoilt,  not  only  by  the  dust  of  excavation,  but 
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by  the  presence  of  a  very  English-looking  villa  at  a  critical 
place.  The  Savoy  Hotel,  at  the  other  end  of  the  island, 
has  an  exterior  almost  as  inappropriate,  climatically  and 
architecturally,  as  the  Cataract  Hotel  :  the  one  makes  Assuan 
look  as  if  it  contained  the  county  asylum,  and  the  other 
makes  Elephantine  look  as  if  it  contained  the  county 
hospital.  Perhaps  this  is  appropriate  :  the  Savoy  is  a  sort 
of  hospital  for  visitors  who  need  quiet  as  well  as  climate  ; 
it  lacks  the  contagious  gaiety  which  makes  the  Cataract 
Hotel  the  most  famous  and  popular  in  Upper  Egypt.  But 
the  directors  have  carried  out  the  tradition  of  Elephantine  by 
creating  a  garden  round  the  Savoy  which  will  one  day  be 
one  of  the  sights  of  Egypt.  It  is  laid  out  in  terraces  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  Nile  floods.  Its  splendid  groups  of  palms  cast 
a  pleasant  shade  in  the  heat  of  an  Assuan  day ;  it  has  a 
long  hedge  of  oleanders,  like  those  which  make  Lake  Como 
crimson  in  August,  hanging  over  the  chocolate  flood  of  the 
Nile,  and  splendid  chrysanthemums  which,  to  quote  the  Arab 
gardener,  have  to  be  drowned  every  day  to  keep  them 
alive.  One  of  its  chief  charms  is  the  blending  of  the  homely 
jasmine,  which  makes  such  luxuriant  arbours  here,  with  the 
golden-plumed  parkinsonia  and  crimson  poinsettia  of  the 
tropics. 

Between  the  Savoy  Hotel  and  the  disembowelled  city  of 
the  Pharaohs  are  two  Nubian  villages  embosomed  in  splendid 
palm  groves  ;  the  inhabitants  are  in  an  interesting  state  of 
savagery ;  they  do  not  wash  away  their  picturesqueness  ; 
they  are  fond  of  painting  their  houses  with  designs  in  colour 
as  well  as  whitewash.  The  women  do  not  veil  themselves  ; 
they  stalk  about  in  trailing  rags  of  black,  generally  with  their 
largest  saucepan,  or  something  equally  unsuitable,  on  their 
heads.  They  are  sometimes  pretty  and  sometimes  satanically 
ugly — never  ordinary.  They  are  brave  and  hardy.  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  try  one  of  the  false  figs  which  look  like 
the  best  green  figs,  and  grow  on  sycamores.  When  I  had 
cut  it  open  I  found  it  was  full  of  maggots  and  insects.  I 
was  going  to  throw  it  away,  when  a  Nubian  woman  made 
signs  that  she  would  like  it.     She  ate  one  half  and  gave  the 
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other  half  to  her  baby.  I  suppose  that  the  flies  and  maggots 
did  not  survive  it.  I  think  that  Nubians  must  have  their 
share  of  phagocytes  without  eating  patent  chocolate. 

The  island  of  Elephantine  looks  better  from  a  distance ; 
its  inhabitants  evidently  admire  the  excavations  very  much 
— their  villages  look  as  if  they  had  been  excavated,  they  are 
so  full  of  dust-heaps  decorated  with  broken  glass  and  jaw- 
bones and  tomato-tins.  The  filthy  Elephantinites  do  not 
look  so  bad  when  they  are  cultivating  their  corn  patches  ; 
then  they  might  pass  for  Japanese  in  their  rice  fields.  Here, 
too,  the  ground  is  cut  up  into  little  squares  by  the  channels 
which  irrigate  it.  I  did  not  notice  if  the  irrigation  is  turned 
on  and  off  by  that  time-honoured  expedient  of  primitive  man 
— kicking  a  turf. 

The  best  way  to  see  Elephantine  is  to  sail  round  it  ;  then 
its  shoals  of  golden  sand,  its  wild  elephants  of  rock,  its 
Bordighera  wealth  of  ancient  palms,  its  shady  lebbeks,  its 
picturesque  sakiyas,  and  the  gay  tropical  vegetation  of  the 
terraces  of  the  Savoy  give  you  the  impression  of  an  island 
Eden.  And  as  you  go  up-stream  the  golden  sands  of  the 
west  bank  make  a  glorious  contrast  to  the  rare  blue  of  the 
sky,  and  the  brown  Nile,  as  you  fly  before  the  north  wind  of 
Africa.  And  as  you  go  down-stream,  making  splendid  runs 
across  the  wind,  you  see  the  Turkish  castle  crowning  the 
granite  rocks,  and  the  long  white  town,  with  its  palm  groves 
rising  above  its  roofs,  and  its  avenue  of  lebbeks,  and  its 
Roman  ruins  jutting  out  into  the  stream  on  one  of  the  noblest 
reaches  of  the  Nile. 

The  boatmen  are  studies  ;  some  are  as  simple  as  monkeys 
and  have  the  boats  of  savages  ;  others  look  like  ready-made 
supers  for  Beerbohm  Tree,  and  go  about  in  the  theatrical 
copies  of  Roman  galleys  described  above. 

Mr.  Weigall  in  his  delightful  book,  "  Travels  in  the  Upper 
Egyptian  Deserts,"  has  much  to  tell  us  about  Elephantine 
and  its  lords.  To  them  the  territory  south  of  Wady  Haifa 
was  long  "  the  '  Land  of  the  Ghosts ' :  the  perilous  borders  of 
the  world,  and  the  misty  ocean  into  which  no  man  had 
penetrated,  were  there  to  be  encountered.    To  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  brilliant  little  metropolis  the  peoples  of  the  upper 
river  appeared  to  be  a  hazy  folk  ;  and  the  farther  south 
their  land  the  more  mysterious  were  their  surroundings  and 
the  ghostlier  their  ways.  The  negroes  who  came  to  the 
market  no  doubt  told  stories  then,  as  they  did  in  later  times, 
of  the  great  stature  and  the  marvellous  longevity  of  those 
distant  races  ;  and  though  but  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  of 
winding  river  separated  the  Egyptian  frontier  from  that  of 
the  land  of  Aam,  that  distance  sufficed  to  twist  the  thoughts 
of  the  market-gossiper  from  the  mortal  to  the  immortal." 

As  Egyptians  became  better  educated  and  less  superstitious, 
which  was  about  2500  B.C.,  Herkhuf,  the  lord  of  Elephantine, 
made  four  expeditions  to  the  south,  by  a  road  behind  the 
hills  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Mr.  Weigall  recently 
discovered  the  paved  causeway  along  which  Herkhuf's  army 
marched  forty-four  centuries  ago.  On  his  fourth  expedition 
Herkhuf  managed  to  obtain  one  of  the  dwarfs  or  pigmies 
who  inhabited  a  region  of  the  land  of  ghosts.  He  at  once 
informed  the  boy-king,  Pepi  II.,  and  in  reply  he  received 
what  Mr.  Weigall  thinks  may  be  the  oldest  example  of  a 
letter  in  the  world.     He  gives  a  translation  of  it. 

"  I  have  noted,"  writes  the  King,  "  the  matter  of  your 
letter  which  you  have  sent  to  me,  in  order  that  I  might 
know  that  you  have  returned  in  safety  from  Aam,  with  the 
army  which  was  with  you.  ...  You  say  in  your  letter  that 
you  have  brought  a  dancing  pigmy  of  the  god  from  the 
Land  of  the  Ghosts,  like  the  pigmy  which  the  Treasurer 
Baurded  brought  from  the  Land  of  Pount  in  the  time  of 
Ases'a.  You  say  to  my  majesty,  '  Never  before  has  one  like 
him  been  brought  by  any  one  who  has  visited  Aam  !  .  .  . 
Come  northward,  therefore  to  the  court  immediately,  and 
bring  this  pigmy  with  you,  which  you  must  bring  living, 
prosperous,  and  healthy  from  the  Land  of  the  Ghosts,  to 
dance  for  the  King,  and  to  rejoice  and  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  King.  When  he  goes  down  with  you  into  the  vessel, 
appoint  trustworthy  people  to  be  beside  him  at  either  side 
of  the  vessel  :  take  care  that  he  does  not  fall  into  the  water. 
When  he  sleeps    at   night   appoint    trustworthy  people  who 
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shall  sleep  beside  him  in  his  cabin  ;  and  make  an  inspection 
ten  times  each  night.  My  majesty  desires  to  see  this  pigmy 
more  than  the  gifts  of  Sinai  and  of  Pount.  If  you  arrive 
at  court,  the  pigmy  being  with  you,  alive,  prosperous,  and 
healthy,  my  majesty  will  do  for  you  a  greater  thing  than 
that  which  was  done  for  the  Treasurer  Baurded  in  the  time 
of  Asesa,  according  to  the  heart's  desire  of  my  majesty  to  see 
this  pigmy.  Orders  have  been  sent  to  the  chief  of  the 
New  Towns  to  arrange  that  food  shall  be  taken  from 
every  store-city,  and  every  temple  [on  the  road]  without 
stinting.' " 

Mr.  Weigall  pictures  the  excited  boy  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  this  wonder  from  the  south,  and  the  long  caravan 
winding  its  way  over  the  western  hills  from  Aam  to 
Elephantine,  where  Herkhuf  and  his  prize  would  take  ship  to 
Memphis. 

Under  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  says  Mr.  Weigall,  "  Elephan- 
tine had  become  a  city  of  considerable  wealth  and  importance. 
Splendid  temples  rose  amidst  the  houses  and  the  trees,  and 
fortified  walls  around  the  south  end  of  the  island  frowned 
down  upon  the  swift  river.  Priests,  soldiers,  and  nobles 
walked  the  streets  amongst  the  throng  of  the  townspeople,  or 
sailed  to  and  fro  over  the  broken  waters.  At  the  foot  of  the 
western  hills,  the  bay  from  which  the  Nubian  highway  ran 
must  have  often  been  the  scene  of  the  busy  loading  and  un- 
loading of  pack-donkeys  ;  and  at  this  time  there  may  have 
been  a  masonry  landing-stage  at  the  river's  edge  to  terminate 
worthily  the  paved  causeway." 

He  writes  very  picturesquely  about  another  prince  of 
Elephantine,  Sabna,  whose  father  had  been  murdered  by  the 
savage  negroes  to  the  south,  and  who  went  with  a  few 
soldiers  and  a  hundred  baggage-donkeys  bearing  presents  of 
honey,  oil,  ointment,  and  fine  linen,  by  which  he  purchased 
safety  and  the  body  of  his  father,  which  he  brought  back  and 
buried  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Grenfell  tombs  on 
the  western  bank.  He  himself  was  interred  in  the  next 
tomb :  both  tombs  have  many  pictures.  The  tomb  of 
Herkhuf  is  here  also.     It  is  from  the  inscriptions  on  these 
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tombs  that  we  know  about  these  two  heroes  of  Elephantine, 
who  lived  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Mr.  Weigall's  book,  recently 
published  by  Blackwood.  The  passages  I  have  quoted  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  catalogue,  and  give  no  conception  of  his 
delightful  style,  in  which  he  excels  all  writers  upon  Ancient 
Egypt,  who  have  serious  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject 
like  himself — he  being  Chief  Inspector  of  Monuments  in 
Upper  Egypt. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI 

Philae  the  Melted  Pearl 

THE  first  time  I  saw  Philae  I  was  young  to  Egypt.  I 
had  landed  that  very  month,  and  hastened  up  the 
Great  River,  while  the  lakes  of  the  inundation  were  still  out. 
I  did  not  tread  the  halls  of  Isis  then,  for  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Khartum,  and  the  Prince  Abbas  was  due  to  start  directly 
that  the  train  came  in  to  Shellal,  called  after  the  Cataract. 

But  we  watched  the  other  people,  who  had  come  on  the 
Rameses  the  Great  with  us  from  Cairo,  making  the  magic 
journey.  To  eyes  fresh  from  England  it  seemed  magic : 
for  all  these  good  British  citizens,  helplessly  following  a 
dragoman,  stepped  on  board  two  galleys,  strictly  of  the 
Ancient  Roman  fashion  pictured  on  coins,  with  yards  longer 
than  their  masts,  banked  oars,  and  high  latticed  poops 
painted  in  the  most  brilliant  colours.  The  voyagers  sat  on 
the  poop ;  the  Nubian  oarsmen  sang  African  chanteys  for 
bakshish,  which  reminded  me  of  a  story  that  an  African 
explorer  told  me  about  his  early  lecturing  experiences.  The 
lectures,  which  were  about  Africa,  were  not  going  well,  and  he 
had  engaged  the  hall  for  a  week.  He  was  telling  a  friend, 
who  was  calling  on  him,  of  the  financial  loss  which  he 
expected.  While  they  were  talking  they  were  interrupted  by 
awful  yells  from  the  basement.  "  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  the 
friend.  "  That's  Kalulu  ■  ;  he  always  makes  that  noise  when 
he  is  cleaning  my  boots."  "Well,  if  I  were  you,"  said  the 
friend,  "  I  should  divide  the  lecture  in  half,  and  let  Kalulu  do 
his  turn  for  ten  minutes  in  the  middle."  The  explorer  took 
his   advice.      But   when    Kalulu  had    finished   the   audience 

1  I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  remembered  the  name  rightly. 
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yelled  for  more,  and  nothing  would  induce  them  to  listen  to 
another  word  from  the  lecturer.  It  was  Kalulu  they  wanted. 
I  forget  what  happened  on  the  next  night. 

We  watched  those  Roman  galleys  regretfully,  as  those 
stalwart  arms  made  them  fly  to  Philas,  the  Island  of  Time, 
the  Island  of  the  End,  the  Island  of  Ceasing — after  Abydos, 
the  most  sacred  of  the  burial  places  of  Osiris.  Osiris  has 
fourteen  burial  places. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  Genoa  I  visited  the  house  of 
Columbus ;  the  second  time  I  went  to  Genoa  I  visited  it,  but 
it  was  not  the  same  house.  I  remonstrated  with  my  guide. 
He  said  the  Municipality  had  changed  it.  I  stared  at  him 
blankly,  while  he  explained  that  as  the  first  house  had 
become  a  house  of  ill-fame,  the  Municipality  had  given  its 
patronage  to  a  rival  claimant  of  the  honour  and,  he  added, 
"  very  famous  people  are  generally  born  in  several  places." 
But  Osiris  was  the  only  person  I  ever  heard  of  who  was 
buried  in  more  than  two  places,  though  St.  Peter  was  buried 
in  two,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  has  two  skulls  now  in  Rome. 
Besides,  Osiris  was  a  god,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  killed  at 
all.  It  was  at  Philae,  according  to  local  tradition,  that  his 
limbs  were  reunited,  and  he  was  reunited  to  Isis. 

Even  now  Philae,  when  it  only  consists  of  certain  temple 
buildings  and  rows  of  palm-trees  wading  in  the  inundation,  is 
a  most  gracious  spectacle.  There  are  people  who  think  that 
the  Temple  of  Isis,  and  the  long  colonnades  of  Nectanebus 
(the  last  of  the  native  kings  of  Egypt),  and  the  unfinished 
porch  which  is  called  Pharaoh's  Bed,  are  more  beautiful  in 
their  watery  isolation  than  they  ever  were  before.  But  I 
cannot  think  that  they  are  so  beautiful  now  as  they  were 
when  they  were  piled  high  on  a  rocky  shore,  and  embosomed 
in  groves  and  thickets  unrivalled  in  Egypt  for  their  luxury  of 
green.     There  was  always  water  in  the  foreground. 

Dynasties  and  faiths  died  hard  above  the  cataracts.  While 
Nectanebus  reigned  here,  Egypt  proper  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Persians ;  and  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris  went  on 
in  the  halls  of  Philae  till  the  Emperor  Justinian,  five  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  Christ,  sent  officers  to  root  it  out.     If  it 
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had  lasted  another  hundred  years  it  might  have  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  character  of  Egyptian  Moham- 
medanism. For  it  was  as  early  as  641  that  Amr,  the  General 
of  the  Caliph  Omar,  effected  the  permanent  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Arabs. 

Philae  with  its  water  avenue  of  palm  trees,  Philae  with  its 
processions  of  white  columns  mirrored  in  the  inundation, 
looked  like  fairy-land  on  that  winter  morning. 

We  came  back  to  Philae  on  an  afternoon  just  before 
Christmas.  Eternal  summer  reigns  in  that  island  of  the 
blest.  The  lotus-eaters  must  have  lived  in  just  such  a  warm, 
indulgent  air.  The  galleys  came  to  our  ship's  side,  and  we 
stepped  on  board.  The  rows  of  white  robed  Nubians  in  the 
forepart  of  the  boat  called  out  '  Hip,  hip,  hurry  "  and  made 
the  boat  fly  with  their  powerful  strokes,  until  we  were  abreast 
of  that  kiosk  of  golden  stone,  and  that  pylon  of  the  Roman 
Emperor.  Then  they  calmed  down  so  that  we  might  drink 
in  the  effect  of  that  classical  vessel,  with  its  web  of  oars, 
rowing  into  the  temples  of  the  Ptolemies.  Seen  closer  by 
daylight,  Pharaoh's  Bed  may  disappoint  some.  It  was  never 
finished  ;  its  columns  are  slight  and  support  nothing,  just  as 
Hadrian's  pylon  shows  no  symptoms  of  being  a  gateway. 
The  colonnades  of  Nectanebus,  too,  are  two-thirds  submerged. 
If  the  Nile  could  be  kept  down  to  their  bases  it  would  give  a 
most  lovely  effect.  But  the  Temple  of  Isis,  which  is  on  higher 
ground,  rises  nobly  from  the  flood  which  laves  its  threshold. 

I  hardly  knew  which  to  be  most  annoyed  with,  Gregory 
XVI.,  Pont.  Max.,  who  had  put  up  his  name  on  the  temple, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  baroque  church  at  Rome,  or  the  Nubians 
who  pulled  our  sleeves  and  clamoured  for  bakshish,  just 
as  we  were  taking  in  the  poetic  loveliness  of  the  Temple 
of  Isis  from  the  water,  until  Mr.  Jordan  silenced  them  with 
mother  wit.  "I'm  coming  back,"  he  said;  "I  can't  swim." 
The  temple  where  the  worship  of  Isis,  and  the  child  Horus, 
and  her  husband  Osiris,  lasted  almost  to  the  Mohammedan 
era  has  graceful  and  beautifully  coloured  capitals.  The  spot 
where  the  Egyptians  believed  that  Isis  found  the  remains  of 
Osiris  is    now    full   of  deep,   clear   water.      The   crosses   of 
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Christianity  are  on  the  columns,  while  the  goddess  Nut  spans 
the  welkin  on  the  ceiling  above  them  ;  the  winged  sun  of 
Horus  is  over  every  door ;  the  soul-boat  sails  upon  the  walls  ; 
surrounded  by  these,  and  a  decoration  of  the  key  of  life 
and  power  are  announcements  of  Gregory  XVI.  and  his 
emissaries,  Camberini  and  Tosti.  You  almost  regret  that  they 
escaped  the  fate  of  B.  Mure,  who  also  put  his  name  on  that 
wall,  and  has  had  the  words  stidtus  est  added  by  an  envious 
hand. 

In  the  chamber  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Osiris  the 
lion-headed  god  Khnum  is  making  a  man  upon  a  potter's 
wheel. 

There  was  one  thing  in  Egypt  which  tired  me  very  quickly 
— the  dragoman's  explanation  of  the  mythology  on  the  walls 
of  a  temple  or  a  tomb.  I  know  that  these  explanations 
meant  something  to  the  dragoman,  but  they  very  seldom 
meant  much  to  me.  He  had  certain  catch-words  which  he 
rattled  off  glibly,  and  I  knew  that  he  would  not  get  any 
further.  He  pointed  out  the  signs  of  life  and  power,  or  read 
a  most  ordinary  cartouche,  and  gave  us  a  date  or  two — 
generally  a  correct  date — but  he  never  by  any  chance  helped 
us  to  understand  what  it  was  all  about. 

The  Arab  loafer  at  Philse  bores  you  to  death  by  assuming 
the  r61e  of  the  guardian  angel  to  extract  bakshish  in  the  face 
of  Lord  Cromer's  proclamation.  When  you  prepare  to  ascend 
the  staircase  to  the  roof  of  the  Temple  of  Isis  in  broad  day- 
light, he  lights  a  candle, for  you.  When  you  are  coming  down 
its  wide  and  easy  steps  he  puts  a  hand  under  your  armpit  to 
steady  you  ;  he  sings  while  he  rows,  and  demands  bakshish 
for  doing  it  ;  he  brings  babies,  who  get  in  the  way,  and 
expects  bakshish  for  that.  And  he  goes  through  all  these 
performances  when  you  are  endeavouring  to  look  at  some- 
thing else.  He  is  not  even  very  good  at  carrying  things. 
When  you  give  him  a  camera  to  carry  he  lets  it  drop  out 
of  its  case. 

The  view  from  the  roof  of  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Philae 
when  the  water  is  at  its  highest  is  very  fine,  for  you  are 
at  the  broad  end  of  a  lake  a  hundred  miles  long.     Temples 
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rise  from  the  water  at  your  feet,  and  the  horizon  is  bounded 
by  palm  grooves,  or  the  fantastic  rocks  of  Nubia,  except  on 
one  side,  where  a  long  line  of  the  crossed  yards  of  the  tall 
gyassas  tells  you  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world — the  Great  Dam  of  Assuan.  Even 
Shellal  is  made  respectable  by  its  background  of  desert.  On 
the  roof  itself  is  the  famous  Osiris  chamber,  whose  walls 
are  covered  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Osiris,  which  have  great  value  to  the  mythologist,  for  all  the 
shrines  which  contained  the  fourteen  pieces  into  which  Osiris 
was  cut  up  were  of  different  shapes,  and  they  are  all  presented 
here.  Isis  and  Nephthys,  the  great  weepers,  are  keeping 
guard.  Osiris  is  lying  among  lotus-buds,  and  other 
marsh  plants  emblematic  of  returning  life.  "  Finally,"  says 
Wilkinson,  "  he  is  represented  with  all  the  scattered  limbs 
reunited  to  his  body  in  the  act  of  arising  from  his  bier.  Isis 
at  his  feet  stretches  out  her  arms  to  him,  and  Nephthys 
presents  to  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life."  The  date  corre- 
sponding to  A.D.  453  occurs  in  this  chamber. 

When  the  heightening  of  the  great  dam  is  completed,  the 
triple  Nilometer  referred  to  by  Strabo,  the  beautiful  flood-wall 
built  in  ancient  times,  the  Coptic  town,  and  nearly  all  the 
temples  will  be  engulfed,  and  the  proud  Temple  of  Isis  will 
seem  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  a  lake. 

As  Philae  was  so  soon  to  sink  beneath  the  waters  of  progress, 
I  saw  it  at  sunrise,  I  saw  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  I 
saw  it  at  sunset,  and  I  saw  it  by  moonlight.  The  ruins,  like 
the  ark  of  Noah  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  are  exquisite 
in  the  golden  glow  of  the  Egyptian  sunrise  and  sunset. 
But  the  time  to  see  Philae  is  by  the  light  of  the  serene 
Egyptian  moon.  Then  Philae  is  an  island  in  a  world  of 
enchantment,  for  the  Nile  is  all  reflection,  and  the  slender 
palms  and  silver  columns  have  an  unearthly  beauty.  To 
glide  over  still  waters  in  such  a  scene,  in  soft,  tropical  air 
(for  Philae  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer) 
is  the  climax  of  sensuosity.  If  the  boatmen  had  the  silence 
and  the  velvet  touch  of  the  rowers  of  Lake  Como,  everything 
would  be  perfect.     But  though  they  laugh,  and  splash,  and 
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sing  their  chanteys,  the  Arabs  of  Philae  are  mightily  pictur- 
esque as  they  row  in  their  white  turbans  and  flowing  black 
robes. 

I  saw  the  moonlight  Philae  with  unwonted  patience,  for  an 
American  judge  who  was  with  us  wished  to  be  landed  on  a 
rock  near  Pharaoh's  Bed  to  hatch  a  photograph,  which  he 
said  would  take  him  an  hour.  We  beguiled  the  time  by 
rowing  into  that  beautiful  kiosk,  which  is  really  like  a  many- 
posted  monarch's  bed,  and  floating  there  under  the  stars,  now 
watching  the  play  of  the  moonlight  on  the  white  columns, 
now  noting  the  constellations  like  Orion,  which  were  in  the 
vault  of  blue  over  the  temple.  There  was  a  fathom  of  water 
over  the  marble  floor.  It  was  the  silver  water  which  made 
the  scene  so  enchanting,  though  the  columns  against  the 
moonlit  sky  were  simply  glorious.  At  last  the  brilliance 
became  overpowering,  and  we  had  to  get  the  three  wise 
men  of  the  east,  who  were  rowing  us,  to  back  out  and 
pull  away  from  the  glistening  marble  into  the  blue  night. 
We  soon  found  ourselves  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire, 
for  the  three  wise  men  thought  that  it  was  a  pity  we  should 
waste  our  time,  and  took  us  straight  to  the  colonnade  of  the 
Temple  of  I  sis.  The  Parthenon  itself  does  not  rise  more 
grandly  from  the  brow  of  the  Acropolis  than  the  Temple 
of  Isis  rose  that  night  from  the  brink  of  the  waters  of  Philae. 
We  were  sincerely  grateful  to  them  ;  they  had  given  us 
an  object  of  superlative  beauty  to  look  at,  and  here  the 
marble  was  not  close  enough  to  be  oppressive  with  its 
glister.  The  American  judge  must  have  felt  like  St.  Simeon 
on  the  top  of  his  column — we  were  so  long  before  we 
remembered  him.  But  when  we  got  back  to  him  he  was 
unruffled,  and  saluted  us  with  one  of  his  characteristic  obser- 
vations :  u  The  palm-trees  beside  the  temple  look  as  if  they 
had  been  made  on  purpose."  He  said  an  even  truer  thing 
when  the  three  foolish  men  had  rowed  us  back  to  the  steamer, 
and  gone  through  every  species  of  antic  in  the  last  hundred 
yards  with  a  view  to  bakshish  :  "  The  Arab  has  one  God,  and 
that  is  his  profit." 

I  suppose  that  the  time  will  come  when   they  will   add 
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a  fresh  storey  to  the  big  dam,  and  Philae  will  disappear 
altogether  in  the  march  of  Irrigation  ;  it  would  have  been 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  take  down  the  temples  of  Philae 
and  re-erect  them  on  the  island  of  Elephantine  to  make 
monuments    for  Assuan. 

Among  the  most  interesting  facts  about  Philae  are  its 
negatives.  Herodotus,  who  visited  Assuan  in  the  days  when 
it  was  called  Syene,  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning. 
Philae  may  not  have  had  any  temples  in  his  time  ;  it  is 
curiously  modern  for  Egypt ;  there  is  no  building  there  now 
which  goes  back  to  his  time  ;  the  oldest  was  built  about  a 
century  later,  though  the  stones  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty 
built  into  the  Temple  of  Isis  might  have  belonged  to  an  older 
temple  on  the  site.  For  it  would  have  been  absurd  for 
the  heart  of  Osiris  to  be  buried  so  late  as  this. 

Again,  neither  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Nubians  use  the 
name  Philae  ;  they  call  it  after  the  hero  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
whose  story  is  laid  here,  a  sort  of  Hero  and  Leander  episode. 
It  is  thus  summarised  by  good  old  Ebers  : 

"  The  natives  call  it  Anas-el-Wugood,  and  Anas-el-Wugood 
was  beloved  by  the  fair  Zahar-el-Ward  (Flower  of  the  Rose). 
The  legend  of  this  pair,  of  how  they  were  parted,  and  how  at 
last  they  found  each  other  again,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Sheherezade,  originated,  beyond  a  doubt,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Nile  ;  indeed  the  modern  story-tellers  begin  it  to  this  day 
with  these  words  :  '  I  will  build  thee  a  castle  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  waters  (Bahr)  of  Kenoos ' — i.e.  Northern  Nubia. 
The  castle  here  meant  is  the  Temple  of  Isis  ;  and  in  the  story 
of  Anas-el-Wugood  it  is  related  that  the  young  hero  of 
the  story  reached  his  beloved,  who  was  imprisoned  in  a  castle 
on  an  island,  by  swimming  on  the  back  of  a  crocodile.  Must 
not  this  story  have  grown  out  of  the  legend  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
who  loved  each  other,  and  were  parted,  and  the  myth  of  the 
god  who  rejoined  Isis,  and  the  legend  of  the  god  who,  by  aid 
of  a  crocodile,  reached  the  abode  of  Isis  ?  The  Osiris  room  in 
the  Temple  of  Philae  is  even  at  the  present  day  held  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  the  bridal  chamber  of  the  happily  united  pair  " — 
Banal  Ebers  ! 
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I  was  parting  from  Philae  with  a  jest,  but  Philae  is  no 
laughing  matter  to  me.  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  I 
did  not  see  this  exquisite  spot  in  the  days  before  the  dam  was 
built  at  all.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in  Egypt  ; 
its  inhabitants  had  to  appeal  to  their  rulers  against  the 
burthen  of  pilgrims  who  visited  it ;  there  were  fifteen  temples, 
and  flood  walls,  and  colonnades,  and  Nilometers,  with  the 
picturesque  adjuncts  of  a  Nile  village  embosomed  in  its 
greenery,  and  all  of  them  as  decayed  and  deserted  as  the  city 
of  the  sleeping  beauty.  Now  it  is  a  Karnak  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Nile. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII 

The  Humours  and  the  Beauties  of  the  Nile  as 
seen  from  Cook's  Steamers 

THERE  are  people  who  would  go  to  Egypt  without 
remembering  the  existence  of  the  Nile,  if  they  were 
not  obliged  to  cross  it  to  go  to  the  Khedivial  Sporting  Club 
and  the  Mena  House.  They  will  tell  you  that  they  do  not 
see  any  difference  between  the  Nile  and  the  Thames  at 
Hammersmith,  except  that  the  Nile's  suspension  bridge  opens 
and  is  always  in  suspense  when  you  want  to  go  across  it,  and 
the  Nile  barges  have  slightly  taller  sails.  There  are  many 
more,  who  will  think  this,  without  having  the  brutality  to  put 
it  into  words. 

To  me  the  Nile  was  a  source  of  never-ending  interest  and 
delight ;  the  shining  thread  which  linked  Egypt  from  end  to 
end  ;  the  highway  to  the  dark  Sudan  ;  the  street  of  ancient 
Egyptian  temples  ;  the  country  road  from  which  you  see  all 
the  quaint  procedure  of  Egyptian  agriculture ;  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  humours  of  Egypt.  The  humours  com- 
mence for  most  people  at  Cairo,  though  the  Delta  has  a  fine 
crop  of  its  own.  The  Nile  bridge  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  Cairo.  Perhaps  this  is  because  the 
Nile  has  so  few  bridges — much  less  than  a  dozen  in  its  whole 
length — and  boats  are  a  tedious  way  of  crossing  a  river. 
For  about  two  hours  in  the  very  middle  of  the  day  the  bridge 
is  open  for  boats  to  go  through.  As  Cook's  steamers  don't 
go  through  the  bridge  at  all,  it  would  be  far  more  convenient 
to  everybody  if  the  bridge  was  open  to  boats,  and  conse- 
quently closed  to  carriages,  for  two  hours  before  breakfast. 
The  market  people  who  cater  for  the  early  pauper  would 
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please  their  clients  better  by  coming  in  at  dawn  ;  and  the 
boats  would  hardly  have  to  wait  at  all,  instead  of  waiting 
from  dawn  till  lunch-time,  as  they  invariably  do.  But  it 
would  deprive  the  tourist  of  a  sight,  because  the  assemblage, 
which  collects  at  the  hour  when  the  turn-bridge  ought  to  close, 
is  an  assortment  of  tit-bits  of  Egyptian  and  Anglo-Egyptian 
life.  There  are  the  carriagefuls  of  foreigners  with  dragomans 
on  the  boxes  ;  the  stone-carts  ;  the  forage  camels  ;  the  sheikhs 
in  bridal  veils  on  donkeys ;  the  native  'buses,  with  black 
humpty-dumpties  of  women  squatting  on  the  floor — the 
native  'bus  is  nothing  but  a  floor,  it  has  no  roof  and  no 
sides,  and  is  more  suitable  for  beer-barrels.  But  this  ordinary 
jog  of  traffic  is  broken  up  by  impatient  motors  eager  to 
get  their  only  run  ;  British  officers  in  dogcarts,  and  British 
officers'  polo-ponies,  with  grooms  who  are  burlesques  of  the 
camel-corps.  At  the  near  end  of  the  bridge  are  the  Kasr-el- 
Nil  Barracks,  where  Tommies  play  football  on  the  sand  in 
unsuitable  weather,  and  the  Semiramis  Hotel,  which  would 
be  so  much  improved  if  every  other  floor  was  knocked  out 
to  give  the  rooms  the  proper  height  for  the  climate.  At  the 
far  end  are  an  open-air  theatre,  where  European  music-hall 
artistes  of  a  kind  begin  to  entertain  Africans,  in  the  summer 
after  Europeans  have  gone,  and  the  only  public  garden  in 
Cairo  which  has  any  flowers. 

Here  there  is  almost  as  fine  an  assortment  of  native  life 
and  native  peddling  as  in  the  Ataba-el-Khadra,  for  here  the 
holiday-maker  starts  for  the  Pyramids — generally  in  the  wrong 
tram,  which  stops  halfway — and  the  hide-bound  Englishman 
goes  off  to  his  sporting  club.  But  these  belong  to  another 
chapter.  Those  who  wish  to  follow  the  humours  of  the  Nile 
turn  down  to  the  left,  where  a  fleet  of  white  steamers,  which 
look  in  the  distance  like  General  Gordon's  gunboats,  fly 
the  honoured  flag  of  Thomas  Cook  &  Son.  Cook  is  the 
uncrowned  King  of  Egypt,  and  this  is  the  navy  with  which 
he  won  his  battle  of  the  Nile. 

Cook's  boats  are  like  the  best  hotels:  there  is  the  same 
boy  with  the  ostrich-feather  broom  waiting  to  dust  your  legs 
and   feet ;  the  same    procession   of   Arab   porters   in  gowns 
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waiting  to  seize  your  luggage.  Cook's  European  stewards, 
mostly  Italians,  are  very  superior  to  the  European  waiters 
you  get  in  the  hotels  ;  they  attend  to  you  instead  of  to  them- 
selves. I  wonder  that  there  are  not  people  who  spend  their 
lives  on  Cook's  Nile  steamers,  whenever  they  are  running, 
just  as  they  spend  their  lives  at  golf-clubs  which  have  bed- 
rooms. Here  you  have  the  dolce  far  niente  materialised.  The 
dining-room  is  on  deck,  and  full  of  windows  ;  you  can  see 
the  scenery  while  you  are  eating.  The  fore-end  of  the  saloon 
is  one  gigantic  window.  You  can  also  see  the  scenery  as  you 
lie  in  bed  through  the  big  window  of  your  cabin,  which  has 
a  shutter  if  you  want  to  keep  out  publicity  or  the  light,  and 
also  a  wire  screen  if  you  only  want  to  keep  out  flies — a  real 
window,  not  a  porthole.  Here  you  can  have  a  pre-breakfast 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  with  biscuits  to  match,  any  time  after 
dawn  ;  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  ask  for  butter  unless 
you  are  very  sure  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  for  there 
is  a  most  embarrassing  word  which  sounds  like  butter  in 
Arabic.  Instead  of  bunks  you  have  quite  good  beds,  high 
enough  from  the  ground  to  take  two  or  three  ladies'  dress- 
baskets  underneath — a  consideration  in  a  place  where  people 
change  their  clothes  so  often  as  they  do  in  the  smart  society  of 
Cook's  boats.  There  was  one  American  boy  millionaire  on  one 
of  the  Cook's  boats  in  which  we  travelled,  whose  appearance 
at  breakfast  indicated  to  a  nicety  the  programme  for  the  day. 
If  he  had  on  a  suit  of  Eau-de-Nil-coloured  Shantung  silk,  with 
a  ribbon  to  match  round  his  panama,  and  patent-kid  shoes, 
we  knew  that  we  were  going  to  be  all  day  on  board  taking 
meals  and  kodaks.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  suit — it  was 
in  perfect  taste — off  the  stage.  If  he  was  in  immaculate 
white  flannels — I  beg  his  pardon,  white  doeskins — with 
snow-white  boots  of  another  kind  of  doeskin  and  a  white  felt 
Monte  Carlo  hat  (really  white,  not  pale  grey)  we  knew  that 
we  were  only  going  to  do  little  jaunts,  such  as  walking  off  the 
steamer  to  a  temple  which  a  considerate  Pharaoh  had  pinned 
to  the  bank.  But  if  he  was  in  any  of  his  adorable  pale  dove 
or  biscuit  riding-suits,  and  hung  a  helmet  on  the  hat-rack,  we 
knew  that  we  had  a  long  donkey  ride  before  us.     His  pretty 
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wife  proclaimed  her  wealth  in  a  different  way.  She  wore 
one  perfect  tailor-made  dress  every  day  and  all  day,  and 
one  severely  made  evening  frock  night  after  night.  This, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  she  had  only  one  hat — a  tennis 
hat  with  a  club  ribbon  on  it — was  real  swagger,  and  she 
always  looked  perfectly  charming.  She  had  the  most 
beautiful  feet,  laced  in  the  most  beautiful  brown  boots  a 
woman  could  desire. 

At  each  end  of  the  saloon  deck  of  Cook's  steamers  there 
is  a  lounge,  the  width  of  the  ship  and  a  few  yards  long, 
glazed  almost  from  floor  to  ceiling,  but  with  an  effective 
system  of  blinds,  very  necessary  in  Egypt.  This  is  for  getting 
the  first  and  last  views  of  scenery,  and  is  much  used  by 
people  who  require  two  hours'  rest  after  breakfast  and  two 
hours'  rest  before  dinner.  But  the  chief  lounge  of  the  ship 
is  in  the  centre,  between  the  saloon  and  the  writing-room, 
where  the  daily  papers  arrive  every  day  by  a  brilliant  system 
of  posts,  for  which  the  under-dragoman  goes  ashore  before 
people  get  up  in  the  morning.  In  the  same  way  every  one 
finds  his  letters  on  his  plate  when  he  comes  down  to 
breakfast,  and  posts  the  letters  he  writes,  just  before  he 
goes  to  bed,  in  a  letter-box  beside  the  donation-box  for 
Cook's  hospital,  founded  at  Luxor  by  the  late  Mr.  Cook's 
munificence. 

The  central  lounge  is  a  delightful  place,  as  large  as  a  very 
large  drawing-room,  spread  with  soft  carpets  in  the  centre, 
full  of  easy-chairs  and  occasional  tables,  covered  in  from  the 
sun  by  a  hurricane  deck,  but  with  outlying  portions  where 
you  can  walk  on  wood  and  stand  in  the  sun,  when  you  are 
tired  of  Sybaris.  Here  you  sip  coffee  after  lunch  ;  here  you 
make  parties  for  afternoon  tea,  with  which  excursions  are 
never  allowed  to  interfere.  You  may  take  lunch  into  the 
desert  with  you,  picnic  fashion,  but  you  are  always  back  to 
fight  your  battles  over  again  at  the  afternoon  tea-tables,  and 
there  arc  generally  some  people  on  board  who  take  most 
of  their  excursions  by  hearsay  at  tea.  For  the  coffee  after 
dinner  ;  for  dancing,  or  reading,  if  any  one  was  found  who 
could  do  either  ;    for  bridge,  for  which  few   people  had  the 
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energy,  except  those  who  did  not  go  the  excursions ;  and  for 
other  purposes  such  as  conversation,  in  which  even  the  younger 
men  and  the  girls  took  a  part — apart — the  whole  of  the  saloon 
deck  was  closed  in  awnings,  like  the  balcony  over  Dodo's  front 
door  when  her  people  were  giving  a  dance.  The  only  draw- 
back to  this  was  that  people  who  wanted  to  see  the  stars 
had  to  climb  on  the  roof,  which  was  lonely.  Another  ex- 
cuse people  made  was  that  they  were  going  to  see  the  reises, 
the  Arab  pilots  who  steer  the  boats  from  the  roof,  whom 
they  always  spoke  of  as  the  races.  The  servants  on  Cook's 
boats  spoil  you  for  any  other  servants  ;  they  hang  about 
you  like  shadows  in  soft  white  robes,  wondering  what  you 
could  want  next.  There  was  a  misanthrope,  who  was 
travelling  on  the  Rameses  the  Great  with  us,  who  really  did 
spend  every  winter  in  travelling  up  and  down  the  Nile 
in  Cook's  boats.  He  said  that  the  reason  they  were  so 
attentive  was  because  they  had  read  in  "  Al-Lewa "  that 
all  the  people  who  travel  on  Cook's  boats  are  mad ;  and 
Mohammedans  always  treat  mad  people  as  under  the  special 
protection  of  Heaven — a  pleasing  Arab  variation  of  our  proverb, 
"  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young." 

Tea  is  not  laid  on  Cook's  boats  ;  these  white-robed  spirits 
hover  round  you  with  tea-pots  and  milk-jugs  and  sugar- 
basins,  and  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  Huntley  &  Palmer's 
biscuits.  In  the  same  way  at  meals  they  notice  what  tit- 
bits you  like,  and  observe  your  idiosyncrasies  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  your  toilet-requisites  round  washing-stand  and  mirror. 
Is  there  any  one  who  is  not  particular  about  the  place 
occupied  by  his  toothbrush  when  at  rest? 

Cook's  cabin-stewards  take  a  special  delight  in  cleaning 
your  boots,  which  they  do  most  beautifully,  but  they  are 
liberal  in  their  use  of  unguents.  I  heard  the  lady  next  door 
to  me  tell  Mohammed  only  to  dust  her  kid  shoes,  and  not 
to  put  anything  on  them.  I  heard  him  reply :  "  I  see ;  no 
Nugget." 

No  matter  what  your  idiosyncrasy  was,  Mohammed  would 
humour  it.  One  of  mine  was  that,  since  lights  went  out 
at  eleven,  I  wished  to  see  the  whole  machinery  of  dawn  and 
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sunrise.  The  moment  Mohammed  saw  the  first  streak  he 
came  and  woke  me,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  afterwards 
brought  me  tea  and  Huntley  &  Palmers.  Then  I  regarded 
the  sunrise  from  my  bed,  if  there  was  nothing  special  to  take 
me  on  deck,  until  the  sun  was  in  full  swing.  Then  I  got  up 
and  had  my  bath.  But  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  flew  up  on 
deck  in  a  dressing-gown,  at  frequent  intervals,  when  there  were 
ruins  or  scenery  or,  better  still,  shoals  to  look  at. 

To  look  at  the  shoals  when  the  Nile  is  beginning  to  fall  is 
like  going  to  a  wireless  zoological  gardens.  On  the  same 
shoal,  if  you  cannot  see  a  lion  lying  down  with  a  lamb,  you 
can  see  the  eagle  going  to  sleep  with  the  goose  in  perfect 
cordiality.  On  one  shoal  I  have  seen  various  kinds  of  eagles, 
vultures,  falcons,  storks,  cranes,  ducks,  geese,  pelicans,  ibises, 
and  other  water  birds,  too  rare  for  me  to  know,  or  too  un- 
important to  mention.  I  used  to  hope  against  hope  that  I 
should  see  a  crocodile,  but  the  last  crocodile  below  the 
cataracts  was  shot  by  Lord  Fitzhardinge  many  years  ago. 
It  was  a  little  thing  of  sixteen  feet  long,  which  had  found 
its  way  down  unobserved. 

I  never  saw  the  birds  disagreeing  among  themselves,  and 
they,  like  us,  felt  secure  under  the  protection  of  Thomas  Cook 
&  Sons,  who  allow  no  shooting  from  their  steamers.  They 
know  a  Cook's  steamer  as  well  as  possible,  and  never  stirred 
from  their  nice,  "  comfy "  shoal  when  we  passed.  The 
beautiful  dark-blue-and-white  Nile  kingfishers  were  much 
more  restive,  as  they  darted  in  and  out  of  their  pigeon-holes 
in  the  bank  ;  but  the  wild  pigeons  knew  that  they  were  safe 
as  well  as  the  water-birds  did,  and  used  to  come  down  and 
splash  very  prettily  in  the  early  morning.  Probably  they 
were  not  wild.  The  inhabitants  of  the  pigeon-towers  look 
just  like  wild  pigeons,  and  they  would  feel  doubly  safe. 
They  must  know  by  this  time  what  a  fuss  there  is  when 
Europeans  fire  at  them. 

There  is  one  sight  which  you  see  all  day  and  every  day  on 
the  Nile,  and  it  furnishes  the  kodaker  with  some  of  his  best 
subjects— that  is,  the  drawing  of  water  from  it  for  irrigation 
by  sakiyas   and  shadtifs.     The  sakiya  consists  of  a  vertical 
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wheel,  with  a  belt  of  pitchers  fastened  to  its  rim,  large  enough 
to  dip  into  the  river  at  the  bottom  and  empty  its  pitchers 
into  a  little  flume  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  which  feeds  the 
irrigation  channel.  This  vertical  wheel  is  driven,  by  means 
of  cogs,  by  a  sort  of  capstan  turned  by  some  animal — a  cow 
or  a  buffalo,  a  camel  or  an  ass.  A  little  boy,  more  or  less 
naked,  sits  on  the  capstan  and  whips  the  animal  if  it  tries 
to  stop.  His  parent  or  master  whips  the  boy  if  he  tries  to 
stop.  He  cannot  escape  detection,  because  the  ill-greased 
sakiya  groans  so  loudly  all  the  time  that  it  is  labouring. 
The  groaning  of  the  sakiya  is  one  of  the  universal  sounds 
of  rural  Egypt,  commoner  even  than  the  barking  of  the 
village  dogs. 

The  shadfif  is  a  much  more  picturesque  affair,  especially 
if  it  is  a  treble  or  quadruple  one.  I  have  seen  them  quintuple. 
They  have  the  merit  of  costing  nothing  but  labour  to  make. 
About  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  the  Egyptian 
digs  a  hole.  On  each  side  of  it  he  builds  a  pillar  of  mud  and 
canes  about  five  feet  high  and  three  feet  apart.  They  are 
connected  by  a  cross  piece  of  wood  at  their  tops,  and  to  this 
is  slung  a  lever  with  a  lump  of  mud  at  one  end,  sufficiently 
heavy  to  carry  up  the  bucket,  slung  by  two  long  sticks  from 
the  other  end,  when  it  is  full  of  water.  A  man  stands  beside 
the  sticks  and  pulls  them  down  to  dip  the  bucket,  generally 
made  of  leather  or  basketwork,  into  the  river.  When  it  is 
full  he  gives  it  a  jerk  upwards,  and  the  mud  weight  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lever  pulls  it  high  enough  to  empty  into 
the  hole  between  the  pillars,  from  which  it  flows  into  an 
irrigation  channel  ;  or,  if  the  bank  is  more  than  eight  feet 
high,  it  feeds  a  second  skadfif  raised  eight  feet  above  the 
first.  I  have  seen  a  bank  forty  feet  high  surmounted  by  a 
rising  scale  of  five  s/iadrifs,  and  I  have  often  seen  a  twin 
shaduf  worked  by  two  men  to  fill  the  hole  quicker.  This  is 
very  necessary,  for  the  shadtif  bucket  is  quite  a  small 
triangular  affair,  and  spills  a  lot  of  its  water  every  time. 
Hoisting  a  shad/If  is  very  hard  work,  so,  except  in  winter, 
its  workers  are  bronze  statues.  In  many  places  where  the 
north  wind   is  particularly  severe  they  build  screens  of  reeds 
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to  shelter  the  sJiadtif  men.     Being  Egyptians  they  don't  mind 
how  much  sun  they  get  on  their  bare  backs  and  heads.1 

There  was  a  rush  of  kodakers  for  every  five-decker  shaddf. 
Nile  villages  and  towns  were  also  grateful  subjects.  I  think 
the  Nile  is  the  most  picturesque  river  in  the  world,  because 
the  whole  of  Egypt  is,  as  it  were,  on  its  banks.  This  is 
almost  literally  true  ;  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Egypt 
see  the  Nile  every  day.  The  whole  of  its  banks,  for  a  width 
varying  from  a  few  yards  to  a  few  miles,  are  studiously 
cultivated  with  the  water  raised  from  it  by  sakiya  and  shadilf. 
You  pass  an  unending  procession  of  green  crops  and  grain 
crops,  palm  groves  and  acacia  groves,  villages  and  cities.  I 
never  saw  the  Nile  without  a  human  being  in  sight.  As  my 
Dutch-American  friend  said  :  "  It  looks  as  if  it  would  have 
been  empty  long  ago  if  those  shadilf  fellers  weren't  filling 
it  up  all  the  time." 

Those  villages  and  cities,  I  shall  never  forget  them  !  They 
looked  like  an  artist's  creations  for  the  embellishment  of 
landscapes.  I  liked  them  best  when  they  were  ports  with 
half  a  dozen  tall  gyassas  tied  to  the  bank,  with  their  great 
yards  hanging  over  the  river  like  gigantic  fishing-rods,  and 
their  ragged  crews  making  processions  to  the  shore  and 
return  processions  along  two  narrow  planks,  taking  on  or 
putting  off  the  cargo  of  wa.teY-kul/as,  or  corn  in  striped  bags, 
or  baskets  of  earth — something,  at  any  rate,  which  made  them 
look  like  the  Canephori  of  Phidias  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon. 

Egyptians  must  be  recklessly  extravagant  about  water- 
fcul/as,  because  you  see  myriads  of  them  coming  down  the 
Nile,  packed  as  high  as  villages,  on  the  Nile  merchantmen. 
When  they  no  longer  hold  water  they  use  them  for  building  ; 
in  a  mud  house  a  row  of  broken  water-bottles  along  the  top 
under  the  roof  is  the  easiest  way  of  securing  ventilation. 
A  port  is  only  a  port  because  the  town  is  important  enough 
for  vessels  to  stop  there.  It  has  no  harbour,  and  no  wharf 
unless  it  is  patronised  by  Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  who  moor 

1  There  are  a  few  wells  worked  on  the  shaduf  principle  in  Sicily.  There  is  one, 
for  example,  at  the  Rotonda  at  Syracuse. 
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a  barge,  which  serves  for  both  wharf  and  storehouse.  The 
community  generally  follows  suit  and  moors  another  barge. 
In  a  river  with  a  rise  and  fall  like  the  Nile  these  are  almost 
the  only  practicable  wharfs. 

The  long  slope  from  the  port  to  the  village,  which  stands 
just  above  Hood  level,  is  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  and  their 
animals  in  various  attitudes  of  graceful  abandon — the  goats 
probably  by  the  water's  edge,  swarming  together  like  newly 
born  caterpillars,  and  the  women  descending  by  a  well-worn 
track  with  kerosene  tins  on  their  heads  to  draw  water  for 
drinking  from  the  goaty  Nile. 

Nile  villages  are  built  of  mud,  and,  for  getting  architectural 
effects  without  expense,  there  is  nothing  like  mud  in  a  dry 
climate.  An  Egyptian  village  often  looks  like  one  of  the 
little  fortified  towns  of  Albrecht  Durer,  or  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
especially  the  latter,  because  it  usually  has  a  grove  for  a 
background,  though  it  replaces  the  pine-tree  with  the  palm. 
It  often  has  a  curtain  wall  like  a  castle.  It  has  as  many 
towers  as  Nuremberg,  though  they  are  only  garrisoned 
with  pigeons,  and  largely  built  of  misfit  water-jars.  The 
omdetis  house  has  perhaps  an  arcade,  and  whitewash.  The 
oddest  items  in  the  village's  architecture  are  the  huge  mud 
fonts,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  the  base  being  a  yard  high, 
and  the  bowl  a  yard  high  and  a  yard  or  two  across.  In 
these  receptacles  they  keep  their  grain  from  the  goats,  and 
their  children  from  the  snakes  and  scorpions.  The  mosque, 
when  you  can  see  it,  looks  less  like  an  implement  of  religion 
than  they  do.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  but  a  poor 
little  yellow  lighthouse  of  a  minaret.  The  cemeteries,  which 
stretch  away  from  the  village  into  the  desert,  are  generally 
more  imposing  than  the  dwellings  of  the  living,  especially 
if  they  are  rich  in  the  whitewashed  mud-domes  of  saint 
and  sheikh.  The  dogs  stand  on  the  walls  when  they  are 
not  doing  their  duty  of  freeing  the  village  of  garbage.  You 
hear  nothing  but  the  droning  of  the  village  school.  The 
villages  in  Upper  Egypt  are  roofed  with  loose  reeds.  The 
village  sakiya  takes  the  place  of  the  village  pump,  and  the 
women  gossip  as  they  let  the  Nile  gurgle  into  their  pitchers. 
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The  cities  are  not  so  ornamental.  In  the  distance  their 
minarets  rising  out  of  palm  groves  have  a  noble  effect. 
Close  to,  they  depend  on  the  size  and  obviousness  of  their 
pigeon-towers.  If  its  river-front  is  full  of  great  pigeon- 
towers  a  Nile  city  may  look  as  like  a  mediaeval  city  as 
the  villages  do.  But  if  it  is  too  civilised  and  prosperous 
for  this,  its  river-front  consists  of  little  whitewashed  terraces 
in  the  worst  seaside  style,  and  a  few  mpars — the  bars  where 
the  Greek  sells  his  infamous  decoctions  of  fire-water  to  the 
undiscriminating  and  unorthodox  native. 

Twice  at  least  between  Cairo  and  Luxor,  a  distance  of  450 
miles,  there  is  a  bridge,  though  one  of  them  is  only  a  track 
laid  above  the  Assyut  Dam.  It  is  lucky  that  they  do  not 
occur  oftener :  their  traffic  is  entirely  of  natives,  to  whom 
an  hour  or  two  is  absolutely  nothing  ;  yet  they  are  always 
shut  when  a  steamer  wants  to  get  through. 

Not  that  the  people  on  the  steamer  seem  to  care ;  their 
general  attitude  is  that  of  people,  who  will  be  on  that  steamer 
doing  a  placid  round  of  baths,  meals,  and  bed  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

But  tell  these  lotus-eaters  that  on  the  next  morning,  after 
breakfast,  there  will  be  donkeys  on  the  river  bank  to  take 
them  to  a  temple  so  many  miles  away,  and  they  are  at  once  like 
the  sick  dog  which  heard  its  master  say  rats  !  They  are  most  of 
them  ready  half  an  hour  before  the  excursion  is  advertised  to 
start,  and,  if  the  plank  is  down,  have  gone  ashore  and  intrigued 
for  the  best  donkeys,  when  they  know  the  difference  between 
a  good  donkey  and  a  bad  one.  I  did  not.  I  used  to  leave  it 
to  the  second  dragoman,  and  take  his  if  he  made  a  bad  choice 
for  me.  He  never  made  a  bad  choice  for  himself.  The 
donkey  makes  the  tourist  in  Egypt.  No  one  ever  gives  vent 
to  his  feelings  completely  till  he  is  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
humorous  Egyptian  ass.  Camels  are  incidents  too  occasional 
in  the  life  of  the  tame  tourist  for  them  to  count  much. 

But  donkeys !  You  go  ashore,  and,  if  no  one  has  been  able 
to  steal  an  unfair  advantage,  you  find  yourself  confronted  by 
two  hundred  asses,  and  their  accomplices.  Three  or  four 
donkey-boys  drag  at  each  tourist.     The  donkey  displays  a 
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reluctance  to  be  mounted  at  all  by  jockeys  of  twelve,  fourteen, 
and  sixteen  stone,  without  their  saddles.  A  policeman  comes 
along  and  rains  blows  with  his  cane  on  the  faces  of  the 
donkey-boys,  who  take  no  notice  of  the  interruption,  being  so 
intent  on  helping  fat  men  on  to  brocaded  saddles.  The 
donkey-boy  recognises  that  it  is  the  man  who  gives  the  tips  ; 
his  attentions  to  ladies  are  mere  gallantry.  The  donkey-boy 
pays  no  homage  to  horsemen.  He  refused  to  believe  that  a 
smart  captain  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  and  his  wife,  the 
toast  of  the  shires,  were  capable  of  directing  their  own  donkeys. 
He  directed  the  donkeys,  generally  with  jabs  under  the  tail.1 

The  costumes  in  which  Cook's  elect  visit  the  temples  and 
the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  are  remarkable  for  their  variety, 
and  many  of  them  err  on  the  side  of  super-appropriateness. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  such  splendour  should  be  wasted  on  the 
desert  air  with  only  a  donkey  to  support  it.  The  prancing 
white  Arab  steed  of  the  policeman  who  escorts  the  convoy, 
would  be  more  in  keeping,  if  the  rider  kept  on  ;  and  most  of 
them  would  keep  on,  for  Cook's  trips  up  the  Nile  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money,  though  they  give  such  excellent  value  for  it. 
The  English  people  who  go  on  them  belong  mostly  to  the 
class  of  the  unemployed  rich,  who  have  country  seats.  The 
Americans  are  more  mixed.  All  conditions  of  Americans, 
who  have  it,  spend  money  freely  on  travel.  If  you  see  an 
Englishman  in  a  particularly  old  tweed  suit,  instead  of  a  neat 
riding-kit,  he  is  probably  a  person  of  too  much  importance  to 
care  what  he  looks  like.  This  is  a  complaint  from  which 
women  of  importance  are  less  likely  to  suffer.  Most  Americans 
of  British  extraction  dress  the  part.     The  freaks  who  fill  the 

1  One  can  live  the  Nile  trip  over  again  in  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Thackeray  :  there 
are  the  "Sun-worshipers"  lining  the  side  of  the  ship  towards  the  sunset, 
with  the  backs  of  their  heads  indicating  the  fixity  of  their  stare  at  the  marvellous 
golden  light,  which  floods  Egypt  every  day  between  tea  and  dinner.  One  can  go 
through  the  ordeal  with  the  donkey-boys  in  his  "  Battle  of  the  Nile";  one  can 
see  the  stout  dragoman  in  the  gorgeous  galabeah  conducting  a  lot  of  tourists 
dressed  with  as  much  variety  and  originality  as  the  students  in  Puccini's  Boheme, 
between  the  monstrous  piers  of  an  Egyptian  temple  ;  one  can  almost  hear  him 
make  his  little  after-dinner  speech  in  that  gay  floating  restaurant,  the  saloon  of  one 
of  Cook's  Nile  steamers.  Everything  down  to  the  smile  on  the  servant's  face  is 
perfect. 
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souls  of  the  donkey-boys  with  unholy  joy  are,  generally, 
pace  Pierre  Loti,  Germans  or  French.  Few  German  travellers 
tempt  brigands  by  their  appearance. 

The  evolution  of  taste  in  average  tourists  as  the  voyage 
progresses  is  remarkable.  Early  on  the  trip  they  cannot  all 
be  persuaded  to  take  the  excursions.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
excitement  of  cantering  on  the  headstrong  Egyptian  ass,  not 
half  of  them  would  go  to  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  which 
are  rather  like  dimly  painted  basements,  on  the  top  of  a  sand- 
hill, to  the  uneducated  eye,  though  they  suggest  comparisons 
with  the  rock-tombs  of  the  Etruscans  and  Ancient  Greeks,  to 
the  archaeologist.  It  is  almost  sufficient  joy  to  exist  on  a 
luxurious  floating  hotel  on  the  Nile.  You  don't  really  want 
any  amusement  except  watching  the  comic  water-life  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  their  gambols  in  agriculture.  There  is  some- 
thing humorous  to  photograph  almost  every  minute. 

At  Assyut,  a  little  higher  up,  there  are  plenty  of  voyagers 
who  have  no  wish  to  go  farther  than  the  bank  ;  they  would 
rather  stay  there  and  bargain  for  spangled  shawls,  which  have 
lost  their  social  significance,  than  visit  the  bazar  and  more 
basement  tombs. 

But  at  Denderah  they  fall  surely  under  the  magician's  spell, 
which  has  caught  a  few  of  them  in  the  tomb  of  Thi  at  Sakkara. 
The  tomb  of  Thi,  if  they  only  knew  it,  stands  as  near  the  top 
of  the  scale  of  the  Egyptian  antiquity-fancier  as  Denderah 
falls  near  the  bottom.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  impressed, 
when  you  go  to  a  tomb  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  re- 
moved to  a  well-lighted  museum,  as  when  you  stand  for  the 
first  time  in  the  dim,  religious  light  of  a  great  Egyptian 
temple,  which  has  not  even  lost  its  roof.  The  brightly 
coloured  and  delicately  chiselled  sculptures  of  the  agricultural 
possessions  and  sporting  achievements  of  Thi  rival  the  decora- 
tions of  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.  at  Thebes,  and  his  temple  at 
Abydos  ;  but  they  are  on  the  walls  of  unimposing  square 
rooms.  At  Denderah  you  get  your  first  idea  of  the  gigantic 
buildings  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  other  than  glorified  mile- 
stones like  the  Pyramids. 

The  Egyptians  of  the  Pharaonic  age  seem  to  have  been 
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like  the  Carthaginians,  successful  war-makers  without  having 
much  of  the  warrior  in  their  own  composition.  They,  too,  exe- 
cuted their  conquests  with  the  valour  of  foreigners,  but  they 
had  more  sense  than  the  Carthaginians  ;  they  did  not  allow 
commercial  people,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  safety  or 
prestige  of  their  country,  to  have  the  Parliamentary  right 
of  interference  with  their  generals  ;  they  had  a  monarch  of 
the  convenient  divine  type  to  which  Japan  owes  so  much 
of  her  greatness  to-day  ;  his  unquestioned  authority  made 
them  more  than  a  match  for  neighbours,  who  took  their 
orders  from  guerilla  chiefs  instead  of  from  Heaven.  The 
neighbours'  treasures  paid  for  the  endowments  of  the  temples, 
and  the  food  of  the  slaves  who  built  them.  The  neighbours 
themselves  walked  to  Egypt,  with  their  elbows  tied  behind 
them,  and  built  temples  and  pyramids  for  as  little  food  as 
they  could  exist  on.  The  gigantic  buildings  of  the  Egyptians 
were  due  to  the  gigantic  numbers  of  their  slaves. 

The  glories  of  Denderah  are  described  in  another  chapter. 
When  they  have  seen  Denderah,  the  voyagers  of  Cook  are  as 
changed  as  a  hooligan  who  has  heard  the  call  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  After  that,  whenever  they  hear  the  word  temple 
mentioned,  they  have  visions  of  vast  cathedral-like  edifices, 
whose  enormous  columns  are  covered  with  glowing  sculptures 
of  gods  and  men  painted  before  the  great  earthquake  of 
Christianity  began — sometimes  a  score  of  centuries  before — 
and  often  almost  as  uninjured  as  Westminster  Abbey.  Temples 
perfect  to  their  very  roofs  are  to  be  found  at  more  than 
one  point  on  the  Nile.  If  the  religion  of  the  Pharaohs  was  to 
be  restored  to-morrow,  the  temples  of  Denderah  and  Edfu 
would  stand  more  in  need  of  a  Liberty  than  a  Michael  Angelo 
to  fit  them  for  the  revival  of  their  services.  There  is  one 
building  which  has  been  an  Egyptian  temple,  a  Christian 
church,  and  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  and  has  survived  all 
three,  as  well  as  having  been  a  barrack  for  Turkish  soldiers. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that,  when  once  the  most 
unimaginative  Nile-trotter  has  been  into  a  complete  temple, 
he  is  bitten  with  the  fever  and,  for  ever  afterwards,  chases  the 
dragoman   from  hall  to  hall  in  a  temple,  while  that  prophet 
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of  the  one  Cook  fingers  cartouches,  and  adds  fresh  flowers  to 
the  English  language.  I  love  Cook's  Prophets— the  drago- 
mans'; they  are  delightful,  cheery  people,  who  to  an  extensive 
rule-of-thumb  knowledge  of  the  subject  add  a  knowledge  of 
human  infirmities,  which  enables  them  to  interest  the  scholar 
and  the  soldierman  in  one  excursion.  The  plainest  soldierman 
makes  a  good  sightseer.  If  his  mind  is  directed  towards 
looking  out  for  a  certain  class  of  thing,  he  sees  it  very  quickly  ; 
Like  the  bushman,  he  has  a  trained  eye. 

Very  cleverly  does  Cook,  through  his  Prophets,  educate  his 
voyagers.  He  gives  them  a  tasty  hors-cT ceuvre  in  the 
painted  tombs  of  Sakkara  :  he  fleshes  the  appetite  of  the 
tiger  at  Denderah.  And  lo  and  behold,  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  they  have  been  appetised  at  Denderah, 
they  are  at  Luxor,  which  is  the  happy  hunting-ground  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Cook.  Here  they  spend  three  days  in  a 
debauch  of  sightseeing  from  the  backs  of  willing  asses. 

If  the  moon  is  shining  they  will  begin  that  very  night  by 
a  donkey-ride  in  dress  clothes  to  Karnak,  Karnak  the 
Magnificent,  sleeping  in  its  palm-groves  by  the  quay  on  the 
Nile,  from  which  the  Pharaohs  used  to  be  rowed,  in  un- 
imaginable splendour,  to  sacrifice  at  the  temples  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  City  of  the  Dead,  which  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  of  Thebes. 

If  the  ladies  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  a  donkey-ride  in 
decollete  gowns  and  delicate  slippers,  past  the  village  of 
the  barking  dogs,  to  walk  in  the  deep  velvet  sands  of  the 
halls  of  Karnak,  their  acquaintance  will  only  be  put  off  till 
directly  after  breakfast  on  the  next  morning.  But  they  will 
miss  something,  for  the  effect  of  the  Hall  of  the  Columns  of 
Rameses  the  Great,  in  the  chief  temple  of  Karnak,  is  magical 
when  the  yellow  moonlight,  streaming  down  from  the  clere- 
story, and  the  red  glare,  rising  from  the  watchman's  fires, 
bring  the  ancient  kings  sculptured  on  the  world's  grandest 
columns  back  to  life  in  the  imagination  of  the  beholder — the 
fairy  life  which  is  busy  in  the  darkness,  and  flies  from  the 
light  of  day. 

Karnak  in  the  freshness  of  morning  is  very  lovely  too,  and 
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the  carnival  of  donkeys  outside  the  Luxor  temple,  the  antics 
of  the  curio-dealers,  who  make  a  counter  of  the  ground,  and 
the  scamper  through  the  peasants  coming  in  to  market,  with 
their  serious  absurdities,  is  exhilarating  even  before  you  get 
to  the  sphinx  avenues  and  palms  innumerable  of  Karnak. 

The  temples  of  Karnak  are  the  voyager's  first  banquet  of 
antiquities,  a  Bacchanalian  feast  of  them.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  three  temples  ;  but  the  great  temple  of  Amon-Ra 
takes  in  a  dozen  or  two  of  smaller  temples,  like  a  viper 
swallowing  her  brood.  I  wandered  about  in  it  for  a  month 
without  seeing  everything.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  round, 
and  its  highest  point  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high. 

When  Cook's  tourists  go  there  they  follow  his  Prophet 
meekly  round.  The  Prophet  does  not  care  for  large  effects 
much.  He  waves  his  hand  round  the  principal  buildings  and 
names  them  ;  but  he  has  the  lues  archceologica — he  likes  to 
show  his  knowledge  as  well  as  the  temples  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  more  convenient  to  dilate  on  some  little  detail 
like  Ruskin's  mongrel  on  Giotto's  tower.  At  Karnak  his 
favourite  topic  is  the  Botanical  Catalogue  of  King  Thothmes 
the  Third,  who  had  the  family  taste  for  expeditions  to  Punt. 
But  perhaps  it  is  best  to  show  the  temple  in  this  airy  way, 
because  three-quarters  of  the  people,  who  are  seeing  it,  will 
never  come  back,  and  in  this  way  you  can  show  them  the 
whole  of  Karnak  between  breakfast  and  lunch.  A  visit  to 
the  Luxor  Market  on  the  outside  of  the  town  (like  the 
Ghizeh  Market,  but  not  so  good),  and  the  superb  temple 
of  Luxor,  the  grandest  temple  overhanging  the  water  on  the 
whole  Nile,  have  to  be  got  through  in  the  afternoon. 

By  this  time  the  feelings  of  the  voyagers  are  so  wound-up 
that  on  the  next  morning,  though  the  start  for  the  temples 
of  Thebes  has  to  be  made  at  half-past  eight,  people  are  ready 
and  hanging  about  for  half  an  hour,  before  the  Roman  galley 
comes  alongside  of  the  very  modern  steamer,  to  ship  them 
across  the  Nile  to  a  shoal,  from  which  another  boat  ships 
them  to  where  the  donkey-boys  are  gesticulating  on  the  shore 
like  golf  caddies  on  a  Sunday  morning,  while  their  donkeys 
are  behaving  like  boys   in  church.     There  is  no  place  like 
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Thebes — for  a  donkey-ride.  It  is  full  of  nice  sandy  tracks  for 
a  gallop,  and  the  Colossi  and  temples  are  a  nice  distance 
apart  from  each  other.  There  are  curio  stalls  outside  every 
temple,  where  you  can  buy  mummy  hawks  for  fivepence,  and 
cats  for  a  trifle  more. 

The  Colossi  are  a  distinct  novelty  for  photographers, 
especially  since  you  discover,  when  you  get  close  to  them, 
that  they  are  covered  with  beautiful  bas-reliefs  all  over,  which 
has  the  effect  of  the  tattooing  on  sailors.  The  inhabitants  of 
Thebes,  though  they  do  a  little  picturesque  agriculture,  which 
is  also  susceptible  of  being  photographed,  at  a  small  piastre 
for  each  exposure,  regard  tourists  as  their  real  harvest,  and 
hang  about,  between  them  and  what  they  have  come  to  see, 
brandishing  idiotic  counterfeits  of  scarabs.  But  they  all 
come  into  the  day's  outing  with  the  group  of  solemn  temples 
called  Medinet-Habu,  and  the  big  Ramesseum  temple,  and 
the  little  Der-el-Medinet  temple.  That  is  the  second  day's 
banquet  of  antiquities  which  Thomas  Cook  &  Son  serve  up  to 
their  patrons,  while  the  steamer  is  chafing  against  the  swift 
waters  of  the  Nile.  You  lunch  on  board  the  ship  in  order 
that  you  may  visit  in  the  afternoon  the  camel,  buffalo,  and 
donkey  races  held  somewhere  behind  the  Winter  Palace 
Hotel  in  aid  of  Cook's  Luxor  Hospital.  The  commerce  of 
Luxor  is  deranged  on  that  afternoon  ;  it  is  the  local  form  of 
the  Saturday  half-holiday.  Cook's  offices  close,  that  his 
agent  may  start  the  races,  and  receive  Royalty,  if  there  is 
any.  As  the  money  is  needed  for  the  hospital,  not  much  of 
the  two-shilling  entrance  fee  is  wasted  on  creature  comforts. 
You  know  that  there  will  be  no  rain  overhead :  a  canvas 
screen  in  the  right  place  keeps  off  the  sun.  One  is  badly 
needed  to  keep  the  north  wind  off,  but  that  would  get 
between  the  spectators  and  the  races.  The  donkey-races  are 
for  visitors  mounted  on  donkeys ;  but  the  residents  always 
win  them,  because  they  have  donkeys  of  their  own  who  will 
do  what  they  are  told.  No  Egyptian  saddle-donkey  for  hire 
ever  obeys  a  tourist.  They  do  not  understand  each  other's 
amenities,  the  ass  having  been  trained  without  saddle  or 
bridle.     There  is  also  a  donkey-boys'  donkey-race,  in  which 
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they  ride  each  other's  donkeys,  with  their  faces  towards 
the  rudder,  and  the  last  is  first.  Camels  hardly  understand 
races,  but  they  leg  it  when  they  get  excited,  and  most  of  the 
riders  slip  over  their  sterns  before  they  reach  port.  At  any 
rate,  they  run  straight,  whereas  buffaloes  have  not  the  most 
elementary  ideas  of  a  fair  start,  and  dive  about  in  every 
direction  like  the  cockroaches,  which  the  cheated  lodger 
released  in  the  grasping  landlady's  house.  They  are  ridden 
by  fellahin.  Twelve  men  could  not  prevent  one  from 
starting  at  the  wrong  time,  and  nothing  short  of  a  firework 
under  its  tail  would  make  one  start  at  the  right  time. 
The  buffalo  pitches  like  a  tramp  steamer,  and  always  does 
the  wrong  thing.  If  the  Egyptian  is  disparaging  the  in- 
telligence of  his  servant,  he  does  not  call  him  a  donkey 
or  a  goose,  he  calls  him  a  gamoose,  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
a  buffalo. 

You  did  not  even  have  a  chair  for  your  two  shillings,  but 
dozens  of  chicken  crates  were  dumped  down  in  a  field,  and 
these  and  the  screen  constituted  the  grand  stand.  Everybody 
seemed  pleased,  though  there  was  hardly  any  entertainment 
except  seeing  each  other,  and  they  had  been  seeing  each 
other  every  minute  of  the  day  for  nine  days  ;  and  then  they 
went  back  to  tea,  at  the  ship  or  the  hotel.  The  whole  thing 
rather  reminded  me  of  the  enterprising  American  Press- 
cutting  Bureau,  which,  whenever  you  have  a  new  book 
announced,  sends  you  this  notice  temptingly  baited  with 
grammar  ■ 

"  To-day  we  have  filed  under  your  name  1  items.  Did 
your  clipping  Bureau  supply  that  many  reviews  ?  (Other 
mentions  are  not  gathered  except  on  order.) 

"  Are  you  curious  to  see  what  you  have  missed  ? 

"  Send  10  cents  and  we  will  forward,  or,  if  you  are  now 
convinced  that  we  are,  as  claimed,  the  most  complete  concern 
in  our  line,  send  5  dollars  and  be  regularly  enrolled  on  our 
books  until  we  have  sent  100  items." 

The  next  day's  excursion,  which  starts  half  an  hour  earlier 
and  also  crosses  the  Nile  in  a  galley  to  donkey-caddies  on 
the  other  side,  is  the  tour  de  force  of  the  trip,  for  it  embraces 
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the  long  donkey-ride  through  the  Eastern  Valley  to  the  tombs 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  ride,  over  a  break-neck  path  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs  of  the  Sahara,  down  to  Der-el-Bahari,  where 
lunch  at  Cook's  rest-house  assumes  a  much  greater  importance 
than  the  paintings  of  Queen  Hatasu's  imports  from  Punt,  in 
the  oddest-looking  temple  in  the  world.  The  keenest  tourist 
is  blast  by  the  time  that  he  has  seen  the  tombs  of  five 
Pharaohs,  each  about  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  frescoed 
with  a  panorama  of  the  passage  of  Osiris  through  the  under- 
world, and  the  passage  of  the  Pharaoh  under  similar  con- 
ditions, and  his  judgment  before  the  throne  of  Osiris.  But 
the  tombs  are  glorious,  if  their  designs  are  apt  to  repeat 
themselves,  and  that  ride  over  the  last  spur  of  the  great 
desert,  coming  down  upon  the  temples  of  Thebes  and  the 
Nile,  is  so  exhilarating,  that  one  cannot  enjoy  anything  after 
it,  except  lunch. 

At  Thebes  the  voyagers  get  a  little  out  of  hand  as  archaeo- 
logical students.  The  whole  three  days  at  Luxor  are  a 
delirium  of  excitement  and  exercise  in  the  gay  sunshine  of  an 
Egyptian  winter. 

The  next  day  the  tourists  settle  down  again  into  eager 
sightseers  at  the  Temples  of  Esna  and  Edfu,  and  they  go 
wild  with  delight  over  the  twin  Temple  of  Komombo,  standing 
up  on  its  headland  like  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  Girgenti. 

Only  at  Assuan  does  their  enthusiasm  dwindle.  After 
Assuan,  in  the  changed  steamer,  they  are  on  a  wilder  and 
rockier  Nile,  gliding  through  mythological  and  mysterious 
Nubia — once  the  world's  land  of  gold,  where  all  the  temples 
are  nodding  over  the  river,  and  the  villages  look  as  if  they 
had  been  built  by  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  people  as  if  the 
Pharaohs  had  left  them  there.  In  Nubia  the  blackamoors 
try  to  sell  you  the  jewels  they  are  wearing,  and  you  begin  to 
see  strange  reptiles  in  the  fringe  of  castor-oil  plants  at  the 
high  water-mark. 

But  at  Assuan  the  voyagers  are  apt  to  get  under  the 
influence  of  the  Londoners  seasoning  there,  who  consider 
sight-seeing  unimportant  compared  to  the  great  business 
of  sport  and  society,  of  which  the  brilliant  Cataract  Hotel 
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is  the  Egyptian  capital.  The  interest  of  the  voyagers  in  the 
Nilometer  and  the  excavations  on  the  historical  Island  of 
Elephantine  is  obviously  languid — to  the  untutored  eye  and 
the  sensitive  nostril  the  latter  are  as  bad  as  a  dust  storm  ; 
the  mud-brick  houses  of  the  ancient  Syene  to  the  Scottish 
sportsman  look  like  dwindling  peat  stacks. 

You  can  see  Philas,  of  course,  without  losing  caste,  because 
Philae  is  used  for  picnics,  and  you  need  not  look  at  anything 
particularly,  when  you  go  to  see  it.  It  is  Philae.  There  is 
Pharaoh's  Bed  sticking  out  of  the  water,  and  the  boatmen 
give  you  a  Central  African  music-hall  performance  as  you  row 
past  it,  and  you  land  and  go  on  the  roof  of  the  other  temple, 
and,  if  you  are  having  a  real  picnic  and  are  not  a  Nile 
voyager,  you  have  lunch  and  don't  look  at  anything. 

At  Assuan  people  are  apt  to  forsake  the  soul-boat  which 
has  brought  them  up  the  Nile  dreaming  among  the  im- 
perishable monuments  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  plunge  into  the 
cataract  of  pleasure  at  the  chief  hotel,  and  forget  that  they 
have  any  minds  till  they  get  back  to  Luxor,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere of  antiquity  is  so  stimulating,  that  even  a  fool  tries 
not  to  look  foolish  instead  of  pitying  the  wise. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII 
Life  at  Luxor 

LUXOR  is  Egypt.  Assuan  is  a  winter  paradise  in 
Egypt.  If  you  go  to  Assuan  you  meet  all  your 
Society  friends  again,  and  play  golf  or  tennis  as  if  you  were 
in  England.  You  do,  it  is  true,  take  donkey-rides  in  the 
desert,  and  you  do  a  little  bargaining  in  the  bazar  every  day. 
But  you  do  everything  with  one  eye  on  the  other  English 
people.  You  are  as  much  under  observation  as  you  are  on 
Cook's  Nile  steamers.  You  have  to  dress  as  much  as  if  you 
were  on  the  Riviera.  You  are  considered  unreasonable  if 
you  will  not  make  a  fourth  at  bridge  or  a  foursome,  when 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  hunt  for  inscriptions  among 
the  granite  quarries  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Turks. 

At  Luxor  it  is  very  different.  The  Great  Winter  Palace 
Hotel,  the  sister  house  of  the  Cataract  Hotel  at  Assuan — 
the  creation  of  the  same  proprietor,  is  the  headquarters  of 
Egyptian  explorers  and  excavators,  as  well  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  half  of  Society,  which  finds  Assuan  too  hot, 
and  not  enough  change  from  the  arduous  round  of  trivial 
tasks,  which  it  has  to  go  through  at  home.  Therefore  there 
is  an  atmosphere  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt  about  the  place, 
and  an  intellectual  and  an  interesting  Society,  as  well  as  a 
fashionable  and  titled  Society. 

Most  English  people  would,  I  think,  prefer  the  climate  of 
Luxor  to  the  climate  of  Assuan.  It  is  not  so  fiercely  hot, 
though  it  is  warm  enough  for  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the 
costume  of  Eve. 

At  Luxor  you  cannot  help  thinking  about  ancient  Egypt. 
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The  temple,  built  partly  for  Alexander  the  Great  himself,  at 
Luxor,  is  the  greatest  building  overhanging  the  waters  of  the 
Nile.  Abu  Simbel  is  a  rock-temple,  hewn  out  of  a  cliff. 
Right  across  the  Nile  from  the  Winter  Palace  is  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  with  the  mortuary  temples  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the 
rocky  spur  of  the  Sahara,  which  conceals  the  marvellous  tombs 
of  the  kings.  And  you  can  canter  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
the  palm  groves,  which  make  Luxor  the  Eden  of  Egypt,  and 
contain  the  world's  greatest  temple — the  gigantic  sanctuary 
of  Karnak. 

The  young  Englishmen,  who  are  excavating  in  the  ruin- 
fields  of  .Thebes  and  Abydos,  make  a  point  of  constant  visits 
to  the  Winter  Palace  at  Luxor:  it  prevents  them  from  feeling 
the  loneliness  of  the  desert  oppressive  ;  and  the  invasion  of 
excavators  fresh  from  their  work  makes  the  hotel  a  very  in- 
teresting place  to  the  wholesome  tourists  who  go  to  Upper 
Egypt  to  revel  in  her  antiquities,  and  not  merely  in  her 
climate.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  the  idlers, 
which  makes  the  Winter  Palace  such  a  tonic  for  excavators. 
The  splendid  specimens  of  young  Englishmen,  the  delicious 
and  deliciously  dressed  English  girls,  who  adorn  Upper  Egypt 
in  the  winter,  generally  go  there  solely  for  sunshine  and  sport, 
though  they  are  quite  ready  to  go  to  a  temple,  if  it  entails  a 
long  donkey-ride,  and  they  may  be  brought  into  line  with 
sightseers  by  a  passion  for  photography  or  spelling  cartouches. 

At  Luxor  nearly  every  one  who  can  afford  it  goes  to  the 
Winter  Palace.  The  winding  white  terraces  stretching  out  in 
front  of  it,  as  they  do  in  front  of  the  chateaux  of  French 
kings,  are  such  fascinating  places  for  tete-a-tete  teas,  and 
strolling  in  the  moonlight,  or  the  after-breakfast  sunshine,  on 
the  rare  days  when  you  can  spare  the  cool  of  the  morning  for 
anything  but  expeditions.  While  you  are  at  tea,  you  look 
across  the  Nile  to  see  the  sun  setting  on  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
and  the  afterglow  firing  the  Sahara.  In  the  moonlight  you 
look  at  the  silver  mirror  of  the  immortal  river,  the  transparent 
silver  of  the  Theban  hills,  the  black  ghosts  of  Arabs  on  the 
land,  and  gyassas  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  In  the  early- 
morning  sunshine  you  are  desenchante  if  you  look  at  anything 
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except  the  well-groomed  young  Englishmen  and  the  pretty 
girls,  in  adorable  summer  frocks,  who  are  lazing  about, 
mostly  doing  something  to  a  camera.  For  the  white  road 
from  the  Winter  Palace  to  the  Luxor  Temple  is  an  orgy  of 
touting  and  advertisement. 

First,  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Winter  Palace,  there 
are  the  dragomans,  beautiful  people  in  snowy  robes,  with 
fine  black  cloth  mantles.  They  proceed  to  give  you  a  number 
of  false  impressions,  the  first  being  that  they  are  under  the 
same  obligation  not  to  advertise  or  try  to  get  their  money  as 
physicians  and  barristers.  Yet  they  are  willing  to  risk  pro- 
fessional opinion  in  order  to  place  their  inestimable  gifts  at 
the  service  of  one,  whose  knowledge  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
would  make  him  really  profit  by  their  explanations.  Secondly, 
they  are  so  dignified  that  you  would  believe  them  to  be,  at 
the  least,  Ulemas  of  El  Azhar. 

Beyond  these  courtiers  are  donkey-boys.  Luxor  donkeys 
are  not  allowed  to  ply  for  hire  like  a  crawling  cab.  Their 
cabstands  are  pounds  at  suitable  points,  and  there  the  donkeys 
have  to  remain  till  they  are  wanted. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  pound  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Luxor,  who  fill  the  entire  street  in  front  of  the  Winter  Palace, 
and  walk  beside,  in  front  of,  and  behind  every  foreigner,  who 
comes  out,  all  talking  at  the  same  time,  all  wanting  to  sell 
their  services  or  something  equally  undesirable,  all  thrusting 
themselves  in  between  you  and  your  friend,  or  the  object  at 
which  you  may  be  looking,  in  order  to  secure  your  attention. 
You  have  to  hire  one  to  keep  the  rest  away — Joseph,  the 
donkey-boy,  was  my  fly-whisk  for  these  human  insects. 

If  you  venture  near  the  Nile  you  are  pestered  not  only  by 
boatmen  but  by  the  water-carriers,  whose  proper  function 
is  to  fill  a  water-skin  for  half  a  small  piastre,  but  who  prefer 
to  strike  attitudes  in  the  water  to  earn  large  piastres  from 
American  camera-carriers.  Beggars  there  are,  of  course, 
in  every  stage  of  decomposition,  far  worse  than  the  journalists 
in  a  state  of  decomposition  who  come,  smelling  of  spirits, 
to  authors'  houses,  and  say  that  they  have  been  on  the  staff 
of  such  and  such  a  paper,  forgetful  that  there  are  telephones, 
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and  that  most  newspaper  offices  keep  a  record  of  former 
employees.  The  telephone  has  never  revealed  a  genuine 
case  to  me.  The  Luxor  beggar  has  generally  lost  some  part 
of  his  person — indeed,  if  the  loss  of  an  eye  is  sufficient 
qualification,  half  the  population  of  Egypt  is  entitled 
to  beg. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  forcing  your  way  through 
the  swarm  of  human  flies,  the  shopkeepers  cut  in.  Smiling 
secret  agents  of  Khrishnavarma  press  you  to  come  in  and 
buy  lace  and  embroideries,  or  silver  inkstands  of  a  size  more 
suitable  for  spittoons.  Keepers  of  antiquity  exhibitions  press 
you  to  come  in — "  no  scJiarge  to  examine  " — and  see  if  you  can 
find  a  gold-leafed  mummy  case,  or  a  regiment  of  wooden 
soldiers  from  the  tomb  of  a  Pharaoh  to  suit  your  purse. 
"  Only  come  in  and  look  see — need  not  buy."  They,  none 
of  them,  compete  with  the  Levantines  who  wish  to  develop 
your  kodaks  and  sell  you  postcards.  At  the  side  of  every 
door  is  a  black  heart-shaped  piece  of  metal  bearing  the 
inscription  in  letters  of  gold,  "  Kodaks  developed"  often  adding 
something  about  delivering  the  prints  within  twenty-four 
hours.  This  would  have  been  a  handy  way  for  Bloody  Mary 
to  have  had  the  word  "  Calais "  printed  on  her  heart  in 
her  pleasant  apartments  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Every  shopman  you  pass  calls  out  to  you  to  know  if  you 
want  to  buy  kodak-films,  and  have  any  films  that  need 
developing  ;  every  shopman  invites  you  to  inspect  his  stock 
of  postcards — picture-postcards  of  the  scenery  and  the 
antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt  ;  every  one  asks  double  the 
proper  price  till  he  finds  out  that  you  know  the  standard 
price  ;  every  one,  when  he  has  got  you  into  the  shop  to 
look  at  postcards,  tries  to  proceed  to  ostrich  feather  fans, 
and  silver-gilt  jewellery  of  more  or  less  ancient  Egyptian 
designs. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  escape  from  this  open-air  chamber 
of  commerce  into  the  stately  calm  of  the  Winter  Palace, 
which  is  very  self-contained.  It  even  has  a  full-blown  post- 
office  inside,  where  you  get  your  parcels  weighed  and 
dispatched.     You   buy  so   many   knicknacks  in    Egypt  that 
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you  are  always  having  parcels  to  send.  The  Egyptian  at 
the  hotel  post-office  can  usually  tell  you  where  any  explorer 
or  excavator  in  Egypt  is  located,  because  he  has  the  sending 
on  of  their  letters  into  the  wilds.  Thebes — at  its  Luxor  Branch 
— is  the  capital  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

To  people  like  ourselves,  who  get  tired  of  the  touts  on  the 
front,  and  wish  to  be  left  to  the  contemplation  of  rural  Egypt, 
the  manager  of  the  Winter  Palace  very  obligingly  assigns 
rooms  in  another  house  belonging  to  the  company — the 
Karnak  Hotel,  which  is  in  a  grove  of  palm  trees  right  on 
the  Nile,  and  on  the  river  road  from  Karnak  to  Luxor. 
Here  you  see  the  life  of  the  road  and  the  life  of  the  river, 
Egyptian  gardening,  and  a  typical  sakiya  driven  by  a 
supercilious  camel.  In  this  angle  of  the  river  fishermen 
are  fond  of  tying  up  their  boats,  to  fold  their  nets  and  coil 
their  lines,  and  basket  their  finny  prey — monsters  some 
of  them. 

From  the  windows  of  the  Karnak  Hotel  you  get  glorious 
views  of  the  Nile — the  undiluted  Nile,  out  of  sight  of  the 
steamboat  wharf  and  the  kodak  signs,  with  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  your  contemplation  of  the  glorious  skies  of 
Egypt ;  the  clear,  swift,  stately  river ;  the  tall  gyassas,  the 
Indiamen  of  the  Nile,  coming  up-stream  before  the  trade- 
wind  to  the  port  of  Luxor  or  Assuan  ;  the  fishers  of  the  Nile 
in  their  mediaeval  craft ;  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  and 
the  plain  and  hills  of  Thebes,  painted  by  sunrise  and  sunset. 
From  the  Karnak  Hotel  a  terrace  runs  along  the  river  to 
the  old  Karnak  landing  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  a  high  terrace, 
with  here  a  snow-white  pergola,  columned  like  a  temple, 
overrun  by  crimson  bougainvillea  ;  there  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  to  the  Nile ;  there  a  camel  defiantly 
turning  a  sakiya.  Often  at  the  stairfoot  is  lying  a  galley 
for  hire  by  tourists,  with  three  or  four  statuesque  Arabs  in 
snow-white  galabeahs,  dancing  or  piping,  or  plaiting  fly- 
whisks  and  fans  of  gracious  patterns  out  of  split  palm-leaves — 
unless  they  have  covered  their  heads  and  are  lying  like 
corpses  in  the  sun,  asleep  on  the  deck.  By  and  by  a  gay 
party  of  tourists  will  run  down  the  steps  and  jump  on  board 
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laughing,  and  the  galley  will  hoist  her  ancient  Roman  sail, 
and  commence  tacking  down  the  Nile. 

It  is  best  to  take  the  inner  road  to  Karnak.  The  river 
path  is  longer  and  doggier,  and  more  difficult.  The  inner 
road  is  never  dull  :  though  it  passes  by  Englishmen's  houses 
and  Americans'  Missions,  it  has  always  stray  figures  of  the 
procession  of  Egypt  moving  as  mutely  as  if  they  were  ghosts 
of  the  past,  and  not  living  examples  of  the  present.  At 
morning  and  evening  the  procession  is  as  incessant  as  a 
cinematograph  of  native  life. 

Upper  Egypt  of  to-day  makes  an  admirable  setting  for  the 
temples  of  the  antique.  The  camel  and  the  buffalo  have  the 
fantastic  outlines  of  the  Orient.  The  fashions  in  waistcloths, 
and  garments  like  the  galabeah  and  burnoose,  have  not 
appreciably  changed  since  prehistoric  times.  People  sat 
on  the  ground  before  they  sat  on  chairs,  and  the  fellah 
continues  to  sit  on  the  ground.  So,  except  the  policeman 
and  the  tourist,  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  picture, 
as  you  approach  Karnak,  by  that  road  through  the  palm 
groves,  running  past  an  inhabited  village,  which  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  built  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  to  a  recently 
excavated  village,  which  really  was  built  by  one  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  Bible — taking  in  on  the  way  that  wonderful  scrapbook 
of  temples  which  we  call  Karnak. 
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The  Ruins  of  Karnak 

KARNAK  cannot  be  detailed  within  the  limits  of  the 
longest  chapter.  The  utmost  one  can  do  is  to  try 
and  present  vignettes  of  it. 

You  are  riding  contentedly  on  the  soft,  sandy  road  past 
that  village  in  the  palm  grove,  amused  with  the  tiny  children 
leading  or  riding  the  gigantic  buffalo  ;  the  little  girl  shepherd- 
esses with  their  rusty  flocks  ;  the  graceful  women  drawing 
water  at  the  fountain,  or  stalking  majestically  away  with 
pitchers  balanced  on  their  heads  ;  the  kuttab  of  infants 
learning  the  Koran,  seen  through  an  open  door  ;  and  the 
half-wild  dogs.  The  battered  Sphinxes  in  the  sand,  chequered 
by  the  sunlight  through  the  interlacing  palms,  make  you  look 
up,  and  there  you  see  the  gateway  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  its 
bright  frescoes  painted  before  our  era  began.  In  the  sand 
beside  it  sit  humble  dealers  in  antiquities,  parading  little  blue 
gods  and  the  beads  of  mummies.  You  have  no  eyes  for  them. 
The  temple  of  Khonsu,  the  most  perfect  in  Karnak,  is  in 
front  of  your  eyes — Khonsu,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
gods  of  Egypt,  the  son  of  the  Sun,  whose  head,  found  in  his 
father's  temple,  is  a  joy  for  ever.  You  do  not  enter  Khonsu's 
temple,  because  in  front  of  you  the  various  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Amon-Ra,  the  largest  in  all  the  world,  group 
themselves  into  a  pyramid  of  which  Queen  Hatasu's  obelisk 
is  the  apex.  While  on  your  right  vast  broken  pylons  of  the 
elder  world  thrust  their  bluff  heads  above  the  palm  groves 
from  the  Temple  of  Mut. 

Here  there  is  a  sort  of  square,  as  large  as  that  palace 
square  of  Palermo,  which  contains  a  miniature  Pompeii,  sur- 
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rounded  by  the  temples  of  the  Trinity  of  Thebes.  To-day 
it  has  no  level  ;  it  is  broken  by  clusters  of  palms,  hollows, 
and  little  hills,  mostly  crowned  with  the  white  domes  of 
Moslem  saints.  The  hoopooes  dance  and  toss  their  black- 
and-white  plumes,  and  give  their  musical  parody  of  the 
cuckoo,  as  you  canter  by,  impatient  to  find  yourself  at  the 
porch  of  the  giant  temple.  The  porch  itself  is  nothing, 
merely  a  great  pylon  closed  by  a  modern  wicket  where  the 
ghafir  stands  to  inspect  the  tourists'  tickets.  But  the  avenue 
of  gleaming  Sphinxes  in  front  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
intimate  touches  of  the  ancient  world.  Each  is  perfect 
enough  to  be  the  glory  of  a  museum  ;  their  marble  has  not 
lost  its  polish  ;  their  faces  are  full  of  mystery  ;  the  world 
has  never  made  since  such  a  majestic  avenue  of  sculpture. 
Here  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  creations 
of  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs,  left  where  it  was  erected,  and 
as  it  was  erected  before  the  days  of  Moses. 

From  this  moment  marvels  never  cease  till  you  shake  the 
dust  of  Karnak's  temples  from  your  feet.  Everything  is 
majestic  in  beauty  and  repose  ;  nearly  everything  is  enormous 
in  stature  and  space.  That  vast  court,  with  one  huge  column 
springing  from  its  midst,  and  colossal  statues  guarding  the 
gate  of  the  little  gem  of  a  temple  built  by  one  of  the  great 
Rameses',  bears  the  name  of  King  Shishak,  the  conqueror 
of  Jerusalem.  At  its  end  are  two  grand  pylons  reduced  to 
mountains  of  fallen  stone.  M.  Legrain,  the  brilliant  French- 
man, entrusted  with  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the 
temples,  knows  how  to  put  each  piece  back  in  its  place, 
whenever  he  is  given  the  money,  as  he  has  restored  the 
columns,  which  fell,  in  the  crowning  glory  of  Karnak,  called 
"  The  Hall  of  Columns."  This  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  colonnade  to  compare  with  it  for  the 
number  and  vastness  of  its  columns.  There  is  a  forest  of 
them,  the  largest  eighty  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  round. 
Time  has  dealt  gently  with  their  beautiful  colours  and  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  story  of  the  gods.  Once  the  angered  Amon-Ra 
exerted  himself  mightily  and  threw  down  a  score  of  the 
columns,  but  M.  Legrain  has  reared  them  in  their  places  one 
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by  one,  using  the  methods  and  machinery  of  the  Pharaohs, 
piling  up  mounds  of  earth  round  them,  as  they  grow  higher, 
in  order  to  build  the  upper  portions. 

Whether  you  are  there  by  day  or  by  night,  it  is  hard  to 
tear  yourself  away  from  the  contemplation  of  this  hall  of 
the  gods,  standing  so  marvellously  perfect  under  the  rainless 
sky. 

When  you  do  leave  it,  you  pass  out  into  a  stormy  sea  of 
ruins,  with  Queen  Hatasu's  obelisk  rising  like  a  flagstaff  of 
the  gods  from  the  midst.  It  took  but  seven  months  to  cut 
this,  the  loftiest  of  all  obelisks,  in  the  granite  quarries  above 
the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  at  far-off  Assuan,  and  polish  it, 
and  sculpture  it,  and  float  it  down  the  Nile,  and  set  it  up 
perfect  in  the  Temple  of  Amon-Ra.  We  know  its  whole 
history.  The  Egyptians  had  a  convenient  habit  of  cutting 
the  full  history  on  every  monument.  They  generally  tell 
you  not  only  who  built  it  and  why  it  was  built,  but  jwhat  it 
was  intended  for.  This  Hatasu  was  the  masterful  Queen 
who  gave  Der-el-Bahari  its  splendour,  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  ancient  Egypt,  whose  Raleighs  went  to  the  confines  of 
their  world  in  search  of  Eldorados  and  marvels  and  incense 
pure  enough  for  the  gods. 

Already  we  are  in  the  fourth  court  of  the  great  temple  ; 
but  court  beyond  court  must  be  traversed  before  we  get  to 
its  end,  by  the  massive  crude  brick  wall,  with  which  some 
Pharaoh  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  surrounded  the  inter- 
minable sanctuary.  In  one  of  them  there  is  that  divinely 
beautiful  head  of  Khonsu  ;  in  another  the  two  most  beautiful 
columns  in  existence,  flat-sided,  destitute  of  capital,  but 
perfect  in  their  delicacy  of  proportion  and  their  artistic 
simplicity — the  columns  of  the  Lotus  and  the  Papyrus,  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Hard  by  is  that  wonderful  little 
temple  or  oratory,  the  most  ornate  in  Egypt,  of  granite — an 
uncommon  material  for  temples — with  a  coloured  and  sculp- 
tured frieze,  which  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  great 
Alexander  was  succeeded  by  a  bastard  brother,  in  whose 
honour  it  was  built,  though  the  dynasty  passed  away  like 
a  flower. 
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The  temple  might  seem  to  end  here,  in  the  thickets  of 
camel-thorn  which  have  invaded  and  usurped  what  was  once 
one  of  Egypt's  most  majestic  courtyards  ;  but  at  the  far  side 
rises,  with  its  roof  on  and  every  column  in  its  place,  the 
banqueting-hall  of  the  third  Thothmes,  who,  when  he  had 
shaken  off  the  apron-strings  of  his  masterful  mother-in-law- 
aunt,  Queen  Hatasu,  grew  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Pharaohs.  Once,  for  centuries  perhaps,  it  served  as  a  Coptic 
church,  which  saved  the  hall  of  Thothmes.  Antiquarians 
were  not  grateful :  they  have  small  respect  for  Coptic  anti- 
quities in  Upper  Egypt,  but  they  could  not  banish  the  saints 
who  had  rested  here,  and  the  shadowy  form  of  St.  Peter  is 
imprinted  on  one  of  the  columns.  On  one  side  of  the  great 
banqueting-hall  lies  an  exquisite  little  temple,  whose  sculp- 
tures have  some  of  the  grace  of  Greece  ;  on  the  other  there 
are  low  buildings  called  by  the  moderns  King  Thothmes's 
Zoological  Gardens,  since  they  bear  the  reliefs  of  the  marvels 
of  Nature,  which  his  mariners  found  when  they  carried 
on  the  work  of  Queen  Hatasu's  explorers  in  the  land  of 
Punt. 

Nothing  about  Karnak's  monstrous  temple  surprised  me 
more  than  that,  after  dragging  itself  out  court  beyond  court, 
pylon  beyond  pylon,  sanctuary  beyond  sanctuary,  it  should 
end  sharply  and  clearly  in  an  eastern  gate.  It  gave  me  such 
a  shock  that  I  felt  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  must  be  beyond 
that  gate,  which  is  kept  as  religiously  closed  as  the  temple 
of  Janus  at  Rome,  when  the  torpor  of  the  Pax  Romana  had 
fallen  on  the  earth.  Torpor  is  the  quality  of  Karnak,  when 
the  chanteys  of  the  workmen  and  the  tiny  boys,  who  are 
freeing  the  enormous  sanctuary  from  the  desert  sands  which 
had  overwhelmed  it,  are  hushed  for  the  day.  The  Egyptian 
shouts  at  his  work ;  he  might  be  exorcising  evil  spirits  by 
the  persistence  with  which  he  raises  his  not  unmusical  voice. 
These  temples  were  built  by  swarms  of  slaves  ;  they  cost 
just  the  price  of  the  food  that  kept  those  slaves  alive.  As 
you  watch  a  temple  being  excavated,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
picture  the  slave  builders  working  like  ants  ;  the  excavators 
work  like  ants.     There  is  no  temple  in  the  world  larger  than 
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Amon-Ra's  at  Karnak  ;  and  from  the  time  that  the  old  gods 
of  Egypt  retreated  sullenly  before  the  edicts  of  Christian 
emperors,  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  have  been  burying 
the  corpses  of  the  temples,  some  mutilated  of  all  their  fair- 
ness and  proportion,  others  as  they  stood  on  the  last  day, 
when  the  white-robed  priests  of  these  Egyptian  Trinities 
celebrated  the  rites,  for  whose  embellishment  Art  and  Civilisa- 
tion had  grown  in  one  river-valley  for  thousands  of  years. 
How  is  the  pall  which  the  desert  spread  over  the  temples, 
which  sprang  from  its  dust  and  returned  to  it — how  is  the 
dust  of  fifteen  centuries  removed  from  these  prodigious 
edifices?  It  is  carried  in  baskets  that  hold  a  gallon  or  two, 
on  the  heads  of  hundreds  of  children,  all  the  working  day 
and  every  day.  The  "  ant-system  "  has  always  prevailed  in 
Egypt. 

When  I  was  there  the  children,  looking  like  mummy-beads 
in  their  blue  cotton  shirts,  were  emptying  the  baskets  filled 
by  the  excavators  into  a  little  lake,  a  creation  of  M.  Legrain 
and  the  Nile,  which  had  served  its  purpose.  Here  he  had 
located  a  treasure-trove  of  the  temple's  statues — a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  lion-  or  cat-headed  goddess  alone — buried  to 
save  them  from  the  Persian  invader  or  the  Christian  icono- 
clast. The  choicest  decorate  the  Cairo  Museum  ;  the  least 
valuable  sit  in  solemn  conclave  in  a  desolate  court  of  the 
derelict  temple  of  Mut  by  the  southern  lake. 

After  M.  Legrain  came  the  Nile,  turning  this  vast  pit  into 
a  well,  percolating  through  its  banks  in  some  mysterious  way. 
In  most  places  near  the  Nile  you  can  strike  water  by  sinking 
to  its  level,  though  the  ground  above  may  be  the  most  arid- 
looking  desert  sand  ;  but  here,  as  in  the  sacred  lake  beyond, 
the  Nile  rises  of  its  own  accord  to  the  river  level. 

The  sacred  lake  of  Karnak  is  very  gracious  and  mys- 
terious ;  it  is  surrounded  by  thickets  of  thorn  and  reed  and 
palmetto,  and  loved  of  water-birds,  which  give  it  the  charm 
of  the  wild.  Once,  on  high  processional  days,  it  bore  the 
sacred  golden  boats  of  the  sun-god,  now  it  is  abandoned 
to  the  dragon-fly,  the  kingfisher,  and  soberer  birds ;  but  at 
its  edge  you  can  still  see  a  Nilometer  made  by  the  priests, 
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which  tells  the  stature  of  the  inundation  as  truly  as  the 
Nilometers  on  the  islands  of  Roda  and  Elephantine. 

Here  doubtless  in  the  summer  the  serpent,  who  seeks  the 
protection  of  ruins  and  basks  by  the  edges  of  still  waters, 
gives  further  impressions  appropriate  to  the  scene.  In  the 
winter  he  hides  in  the  vaults  of  Amon-Ra  and  Mut 

The  temple  of  Mut  at  Karnak  should  have  been  the  temple 
of  the  Goddess  of  Oblivion.  Lethe  could  want  no  fairer  or 
more  forgotten-looking  shrine ;  it  is  overgrown  with  a  palm 
grove  as  lesser  ruins  might  be  overgrown  with  the  flowers  of 
the  field  or  the  grass  of  the  graveyard.  It  is  entered  from 
the  temple  of  Amon-Ra  by  a  hall  of  colossi — maimed  colossi 
but  half-disinterred  ;  it  has  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  buried  in 
a  wood ;  its  end  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  lake,  and 
has  seated  all  round  it,  like  a  conclave  of  cardinals,  images, 
cut  in  black,  hard  stone,  of  the  dreaded  Sekket  or  Pasht, 
lioness  or  cat. 

But  the  temple  of  Mut  is  famous  above  all  for  its  gigantic 
pylons  ;  there  may  be  a  dozen  pairs  of  them  towering  over 
the  palm-trees  in  which  the  lesser  ruins  are  lost.  As  seen 
from  the  roof  of  the  temple  of  Amon-Ra  they  look  as  if  they 
might  have  been  the  work  of  the  Djinn.  It  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  Karnak,  where  the  graves  of  the  pre-historic  men  are 
being  found.  On  the  north  side  beyond  a  thicket  of  camel- 
thorn,  used  as  a  storehouse  for  the  fragments  of  the  temples, 
till  they  can  be  restored  to  their  own  places,  lies  that  mysterious 
little  temple  of  Ptah,  where  the  moon  shines  through  the 
roof. 

Close  by  is  the  northern  gate  of  the  sanctuary,  beyond 
which  lies  another  temple  almost  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Rameses'IL,  for  all  the  world  like  the 
ruins  of  Egyptian  houses  of  to-day,  though  they  have  been 
there  three  thousand  years  or  more. 

And  this  is  Karnak,  the  most  splendid  and  complex  temple 
of  the  world's  most  enduring  capital.  For  Thebes  was  the 
chief  city  of  the  world's  chief  nation  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  Never  was  a  temple  so  fabulously  rich  :  its  priests 
waxed  and  waxed  in  power   till    they  displaced  their  effete 
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sovereigns  and  became  the  Pharaohs  themselves — a  prelude 
to    the  downfall  of  their  country. 

Here  in  the  grand  temple  of  Eastern  Thebes  we  have  the 
handiwork  of  all  but  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs — 
of  Hatasu,  the  Queen-King,  of  the  third  Thothmes,  the  first 
Seti,  and  the  second  and  third  Rameses.'  Here  is  the  ex- 
quisite oratory  built  by  the  first  Ptolemy  in  honour  of 
Alexander  the  Great's  imbecile  brother  and  successor,  who 
never  set  foot  in  Egypt.  Here,  thanksgiving  must  have  been 
offered  up  to  the  Trinity  of  Thebes  with  incomputable  hoards 
of  gold  and  myrrh  and  frankincense  for  every  great  event  in 
the  days  of  Egypt's  glory.  They  are  all  set  forth  as  they 
befell  on  the  imperishable  manuscript  of  the  temple  walls. 
Not  a  detail  is  lost ;  we  know  them  as  we  know  no  event  in 
the  golden  history  of  Greece,  but  they  leave  us  as  cold,  as  the 
semi-mythical  exploits  of  the  Mikados  leave  us  cold.  And 
why?  Because  human  beings  count  for  nothing.  The  history 
of  Egypt  is  the  history  of  gods.  The  Pharaoh,  albeit  born 
of  woman,  is  a  vengeful  Apollo  who  has  but  to  launch  his 
darts.  If  only  gods  had  fought  in  Homer,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  would  be  as  forgotten  as  the  annals  of  the  boastful 
Rameses.  Even  Homer  could  not  make  Apollo  live,  though 
Hector  and  Helen  still  have  the  power  to  move  the  world  to 
tears. 


CHAPTER  XL 

APPENDIX 

Pierre  Loti's  Mistakes  about  Egypt 

ALL  through  the  winter  our  newspapers  have  been  re- 
viewing Pierre  Loti's  "  Egypt  "  (through  the  medium  of 
the  translation  brought  out  so  sumptuously  by  Mr.  Werner 
Laurie)  with  bated  breath.  They  have  been  treating  the 
Egyptology  of  this  exquisite  spinner  of  gossamer  with  as 
much  respect  as  if  he  were  a  Dennis  writing  of  Etruria, 
instead  of  an  ill-read  egotist  who  only  sees  with  one  eye. 
M.  Loti's  gift  of  observation  is  limited.  If  he  has  given  us 
a  "  Madame  Chrysantheme  "  with  an  admirable  general  effect, 
he  has  also  given  us  books  upon  other  countries  with  not 
much  more  resemblance  to  the  originals  than  the  Abyssinia 
of  Rasselas  bore  to  the  actual  dominions  of  the  Negus. 

M.  Loti  does  not  observe  the  country  about  which  he 
intends  to  write  ;  he  uses  it  as  a  paint-box  full  of  brilliant 
pigments,  with  which  he  creates  chefs-d'ceuvres.  His  style 
is  delightful.  There  is  no  French  author  whose  works  I 
enjoy  so  much.  But  he  is  a  stylist,  and  not  a  serious  writer 
of  travel-books,  and  therefore  when  he  makes  sweeping  and 
unjust  attacks  on  the  work  of  the  English  in  Egypt,  and 
upon  Thomas  Cook  {&  Son,  who  have  done  so  much  to 
benefit  the  poor  Egyptians,  and  to  open  the  glories  of  Egypt 
for  the  traveller,  it  behoves  one  to  demonstrate  how  little 
importance  need  be  attached  to  what  he  says. 

M.  Loti  is  amazingly  inaccurate.  You  see  this,  if  you  know 
anything  about  Egypt,  before  you  have  read  fifty  pages  of 
his  book.  While  he  is  trying  to  work-up  the  Oriental  aspect, 
for  instance,  he  multiplies  the  number  of  mosques  and  minarets 
by  ten  or  twelve.      On   p.   181  of  the  English  edition  and 

1  (1  Les  milliers  de  minarets." 
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p.  22  l  he  uses  the  expression  "thousands  of  minarets,"  and  on 
p.  3 1 2  he  says  that  there  are  more  than  three  thousand  mosques. 

What  are  the  facts  ? 

In  the  guide-book  written  by  the  great  Wilkinson  in  the 
days  when  mosques  which  have  now  fallen  were  still  standing, 
it  is  stated  that  Cairo  contains  264  mosques  and  225  zawiyas 
or  chapels.  No  one  has  ever  known  Egypt  better  than  the 
author  of  "  Ancient  Egypt,"  who  devoted  his  life  to  it. 

Of  these  264  mosques  quite  a  large  proportion  have  no 
minarets.  Cairo  is  not  a  city  of  many  minarets.  For  its  size, 
it  contains  comparatively  few.  One  can  safely  say  that  there  is 
not  a  street  in  Cairo  which  contains  a  dozen  minarets.  In  the 
face  of  this  M.  Loti  says  "  thousands  of  minarets  rise  up  on 
every  side."  It  would  be  stretching  a  point  to  say  that  even 
scores  rise  up  on  every  side. 

But,  then,  M.  Loti  is  never  accurate.  On  p.  7,3  writing 
about  the  Sphinx,  he  says  that  "  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
away  there  ends  a  road  travelled  by  hackney  carriages  and 
tramway-cars,"  and  on  p.  2194  he  calls  Thebes,  by  which  he 
means  Karnak,  "  a  league  away  from  the  Hotels  of  Luxor  " — 
absurd  exaggerations  of  distance. 

But  to  return  to  mosques,  which  he  has  taken  under  his 
special  protection,  though  his  remarks  show  that  he  could 
only  have  visited  very  few,  because  there  is  hardly  any 
mosque  of  which  they  are  all  true  but  Al  Moayy'ad.  You 
would  gather  from  his  book  that  the  mosques  of  Cairo  are 
surrounded  with  regular  parks.     On  p.  33  he  writes,5  "The 

1  "  Les  minarets  par  milliers  se  levent  de  partout." 

2  "Elles  sont  presque  innombrables,  plus  de  trois  mille." 

s  "  Mais,  a  une  demi-lieue  a  peine,  aboutit  une  route  oil  circulent  des  fiacres,  des 
tramways,  ou  des  automobiles  de  bonne  marque  viennent  pousser  leurs  gracieux 
cris  de  canard." 

*  "A  une  lieue  d'ici,  a  Louxor,  dans  les  hotels.  .  ." 

5  "  Le  charme  rare  de  ces  jardins  de  mosquee,  souvent  tres  vastes,  est  d'etre  si 
jalousement  enclos  entre  leurs  grands  murs — toujours  couronnes  de  trefles  de 
pierre — qui  n'y  laissent  rien  deviner  des  agitations  du  dehors  ;  des  palmiers  de 
cent  ans  y  jaillissent  du  sol,  separement  ou  en  bouquets  superbes.  .  .  .  Quant  a 
la  mosquee  elle-meme,  rarement  elle  est  un  lieu  ferme  de  tous  c6tes,  comme  dans 
les  pays  de  l'lslam  plus  sombre  du  Nord  ;  en  Egypte,  non  ...  on  a  pu  laisser 
une  des  faces  completement  ouverte  sur  le  jardin." 
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peculiar  charm  of  the  gardens  of  the  mosques,  which  are 
often  very  extensive,  is  that  they  are  so  jealously  enclosed 
within  their  high  walls — crowned  always  with  stone  trefoils — 
which  completely  shut  out  the  hubbub  of  the  outer  world. 
Palm-trees,  which  have  grown  there  for  some  hundred 
years  perhaps,  rise  from  the  ground  either  separately  or  in 
superb  clusters.  ...  As  for  the  mosque  itself,  it  is  rarely 
closed  on  all  sides,  as  are  those  of  the  countries  of  the  sombre 
Islam  of  the  north.  .  .  .  One  of  the  sides  of  the  mosque  is 
left  completely  open  to  the  garden." 

This  paragraph  bristles  with  inaccuracies.  There  is  not  a 
mosque  in  Cairo  which  has  a  very  extensive  garden.  The 
only  mosque  which  has  a  garden  worth  mentioning  is  Al 
Moayy'ad,  of  that,  doubtless,  he  is  thinking,  because  it  is 
surrounded  by  magnificent  walls,  which  cut  it  off  from  the 
hubbub  round  the  Bab-es-Zuweyla.  It  has  some  good  palm- 
trees,  but  not  as  old  as  the  palms  of  Bordighera,  and,  in  the 
matter  of  size,  it  is  only  as  large  as  a  fair-sized  London 
square.  The  next  best,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  size,  is  that 
of  the  Mosque  of  Ibrahim  Agha — the  famous  Blue  Mosque. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  garden  at  all — it  is  a  sandy 
waste  with  a  few  good  palm-trees  very  picturesquely  grouped 
in  the  centre. 

Moreover,  M.  Loti  seems  never  to  have  been  in  this  mosque, 
for  he  says  on  p.  35,  "  There  is  no  faience  as  in  the  mosques  of 
Turkey  or  Iran,"  l  and  this  mosque  gets  its  name  of  "  The 
Blue  Mosque "  from  its  liwdn  being  lined  throughout 
with  old  turquoise-blue  titles.  One  or  two  other  mosques 
have  charming  shady  quadrangles,  but  they  are  small,  and  to 
the  English  mind  are  courts,  not  gardens.  I  might  instance 
the  delightful  little  mosque  of  El  Mase,  or  that  curious  old 
double  mosque  of  the  dervishes,  which  has  a  road  between 
its  two  parts — the  Chikhun.  That  sentence,  "  As  for  the 
mosque  itself,  it  is  rarely  closed  on  all  sides  .  .  .  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  mosque  is  left  completely  open  to  the  garden," 
alone  would  show  how  loosely  M.  Loti  writes.  The  whole 
enclosure  (including  the  courtyard,  which  he  calls  the  garden) 

1  Point  de  faiences,  comme  dans  les  mosquees  de  la  Turquie  ou  de  l'Iran. 
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is  the  mosque  :  the  sanctuary,  to  which  he  confines  the  term 
"  mosque,"  is  only  one  portion  of  it,  the  liwdn.  If  only  this 
part  formed  the  mosque  you  would  not  be  compelled  to  take 
off  your  shoes  (or  put  on  overshoes)  until  you  came  to  it, 
whereas  this  has  to  be  done  the  moment  you  enter  the 
mosque  precincts.  His  inaccuracy  as  an  observer  is  shown 
again  immediately  below,  where  he  says,1  "  It  is  always  the 
mihrab  which  is  decorated  with  the  most  elaborate  richness  ; 
generally  little  columns  of  lapis-lazuli,  intensely  blue,  rise  in 
relief  from  it."  The  mihrab  is  sometimes,  as  at  El  Azhar 
itself,  hardly  decorated  at  all,  and  the  little  blue  columns, 
which  are  certainly  a  feature  of  many  a  mihrab t  are  not 
made  of  lapis-lazuli,  but  of  turquoise-blue  faience.  It  is 
difficult  to  forgive  a  man,  who  is  so  fond  of  using  colour- 
epithets,  for  confusing  the  utterly  different  turquoise  and 
lapis-lazuli  blues. 

With  this  we  may  pass  from  the  subject  of  mosques,  merely 
pointing  out  that  it  is  absurd  on  p.  24,  to  talk  of  "  the  tall 
aerial  minarets  rising  to  a  prodigious  height  into  the  twilight 
sky."  2  One  could  not  use  the  epithet  prodigious  about  any 
of  them  except  perhaps  those  of  the  Mosque  of  Mehemet 
AH  on  the  Citadel,  which  is  avowedly  a  modern  imitation  of 
the  mosques  of  Constantinople.  As  a  class,  Egyptian  minarets 
are  low,  rising  but  little  above  the  roofs  of  the  mosques. 

In  his  anxiety  to  gird  at  the  English,  M.  Loti  lays  all 
the  troubles  of  rainage  and  drainage  at  their  door.  In  the 
matter  of  rain  he  contradicts  himself.  For  on  p.  109,  still 
speaking  of  Cairo,  he  says,  "  It  is  always  thus  in  the  spring- 
time of  this  rainless  country,"  3  having  already  on  p.  5  accused 
the  English  of  bringing  "  the  humidity  of  their  own  misty  isles  "  4 
over  it  by  their  irrigation  works.  The  statistics  of  meteoro- 
logists prove  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  climate. 

1  "  C'est  toujours  le  mihrab  qui  est  orne  avec  la  plus  minutieuse  richesse  :  en 
general  des  colonnettes  de  lapis,  intensement  bleues,  s'y  detachent  en  relief." 

2  "  Des  grands  minarets  aeriens  qui  s'elancent  prodigieusement  haut  dans  le 
■ciel  crepusculaire." 

3  "  C'est  toujours  ainsi,  le  printemps  de  ce  pays  sans  pluie." 

*  "  Les  nouveaux  envahisseurs  de  ce  pays  ont  apporte  sans  doute  l'humidite 
<le  leur  lie  brurneuse,  en  changeant  le  regime  des  eaux  du  vieux  Nil,"  etc 
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From  rainage  he  passes  to  drainage.  "  But,  nevertheless, 
what  ruins,  what  filth,  what  rubbish  !  How  present  is  the 
sense  of  impending  dissolution  !  And  what  is  this  ?  Large 
pools  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  road  !  Granted  that  there 
is  more  rain  here  than  formerly,  since  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
has  been  artificially  irrigated,  it  still  seems  almost  impossible 
that  there  should  be  all  this  black  water,  into  which  our 
carriage  sinks  to  the  very  axles ;  for  it  is  a  clear  week  since 
any  serious  quantity  of  rain  fell.  It  would  seem  that  the 
new  masters  of  this  land,  albeit  the  cost  of  annual  upkeep 
has  risen  in  their  hands  to  the  sum  of  ;£  15,000,000,  have  given 
no  thought  to  drainage.  But  the  good  Arabs,  patiently  and 
without  murmuring,  gather  up  their  long  robes,  and  with  legs 
bare  to  the  knee  make  their  way  through  this  already  pesti- 
lential water,  which  must  be  hatching  for  them  fever  and 
death."  l 

This  is  a  most  ignorant,  if  innocent,  perversion  of  facts. 
All  over  the  world  the  English  are  known  to  be  more  careful 
than  any  nation  about  drainage,  and  at  Cairo  the  Consul- 
General  and  the  unofficial  British  residents  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  anxiety  to  have  the  place  properly  drained. 
But  they  are  met  by  a  stone  wall  of  opposition  from  certain 
of  the  nations  who  enjoy  Capitulation  privileges.  The  Greek 
and  the  Greco-Levantine,  who  are  very  numerously  repre- 
sented, frankly  prefer  cesspools  to  drainage,  and  even,  if 
there  was  a  main  drain  running  past  their  houses,  the  lower- 
class  Levantines  would  not  allow  their  houses  to  be  connected 
with  it.  This  is  proved  by  what  happens  at  Alexandria, 
where  there  is  some  system  of  drainage,  and  where  there  are 

1  "  Cependant,  que  de  mines,  d'immondices,  de  decombres  !  Comme  on  sent  que 
tout  cela  se  meurt  !  .  .  .  Et  puisquoi  :  des  lacs  maintenant,  en  pleine  rue  !  On  sait 
bien  qu'il  pleut  ici  beaucoup  plus  que  jadis,  depuis  que  la  vallee  du  Nil  est  artifi- 
oellement  inondee  ;  mais  c'est  invraisemblable  quand  meme,  toute  cette  eau  noire 
ou  notre  voiture  s'enfonce  jusqu'aux  essieux,  car  il  y  a  huit  jours  que  n'est  tombee 
une  averse  un  peu  serieuse.  Alors  les  nouveaux  maitres  n'ont  pas  songe  au 
drainage,  dans  ce  pays  dont  le  budget  d'entretien  annuel  a  ete  porte  par  leurs 
soins  a  quinze  millions  de  livres  ? — Et  les  bons  Arabes,  avec  patience,  sans  mur- 
murer,  retroussent  leurs  robes,  jambes  nues  jusqu'aux  genoux,  pour  cheminer  au 
milieu  de  cette  eau  deja  pestilentielle,  qui  doit  couver  pour  eux  des  fievres  et  de 
Ja  mort." 
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many  people  who  submit  to  paying  rates  for  it,  but  will  not 
have  their  houses  drained.  One  of  the  great  arguments 
against  the  continuation  of  the  Capitulations  lies  in  the  diffi- 
culties the  small  nations  interpose  in  the  way  of  the  most 
necessary  municipal  reforms.  Cairo  has  no  municipality  ;  it 
has  a  Governor  instead.1 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Ismailia  quarter,  where  the  chief 
hotels  and  other  modern  buildings  lie,  is  better  drained  than 
the  Arab  city,  for  it  is  practically  a  Franco-British  city,  and 
the  French  and  English  business  men,  who  are  its  permanent 
residents,  are  eager  to  help  the  authorities  in  taking  care  of 
its  well-being. 

The  fustian  about  the  patience  of  the  good  Arabs  on  the 
subject  of  "  pestilential  water  which  must  be  hatching  for 
them  fever  and  death,"  is  almost  pathetically  ludicrous.  The 
good  Arab  thinks  the  idea  of  standing  water  being  pestilen- 
tial a  tiresome  fad  of  the  English.  Where  he  is  left  to 
himself  he  always  has  a  pond,  manure-heap,  and  dust-heap 
combined  in  his  towns,  and  the  Bedawins  camp  beside  it,  as  in 
the  great  city  of  Tanta.  No  matter  how  green  its  water,  he 
will  drink  it  unfiltered.  The  stagnant  canal  which  ran 
through  the  city  of  Cairo,  the  swampy  pools  in  the  Ezbekiya 
Gardens,  would  be  there  still  if  the  Arabs  had  their  way. 

His  tirade  against  factories  conveys  another  unjust  implica- 
tion against  the  English.  The  great  sugar  factories  you  see 
as  you  go  up  the  Nile  are  French,  not  English,  and  one  of 
them,  at  any  rate,  caused  the  destruction  of  a  priceless  monu- 
ment of  the  Pharaohs.  Ismail  Pasha  gave  the  concessionaire 
the  monument  as  a  quarry,  and  he  pulled  it  down  to  erect 
the  sugar  factory  with  its  stones. 

Many  a  fine  Arab  mansion  in  Cairo  was  pulled  down  by 
French  dealers  and  collectors  in  the  days  of  the  French 
ascendancy,  to  transfer  its  meshrebiya  work  and  its  marbles 
to  France.  The  Maison  de  France  itself,  the  house  of  the 
French  Consul-General,  must  have  involved  the  destruction 
of  at  least  a  dozen. 

And  even  supposing  that  the  barrages  built  by  the  English 

1  By  the  time  this  book  appears,  this  may  have  been  altered. 
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to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  Nile  water  had  made  the  climate 
moister,  on  the  one  hand  this  would  be  considered  a  great 
advantage  by  the  Egyptians,  and  on  the  other  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  French  did  erect  barrages  like  the  Delta 
Barrage  below  Cairo,  only  they  never  held  water.  Also  that 
they  would  have  pulled  down  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  to 
build  them,  and  actually  tried  to  do  so,  but  found  it 
impossible.  It  was  Lord  Cromer  who  ended  the  age  of 
vandalism.  Even  M.  Loti  admits  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Cairo  mosques  is  due  to  the  English. 

The  Ismailia  part  of  Cairo  did  not  strike  me  as  "  a  medley 
of  all  styles."  It  struck  me  as  an  attempt,  more  successful 
in  some  places  and  less  successful  in  others,  to  create  an 
Egyptian  Paris.  Nor  did  I  see  innumerable  public-houses. 
They  are  ten  times  more  numerous  in  Paris.  In  Cairo  it  is 
the  chemist,  not  the  publican,  who  monopolises  every  street 
corner.  Cairo  may  be,  as  M.  Loti  declares,  a  sink  of  vice,  but 
you  do  not  see  much  of  it,  unless  you  go  into  the  street  of 
the  Ezbekiya,  or  the  Fishmarket  Quarter,  or  certain  notorious 
bars. 

You  seldom  analyse  any  statement  in  this  book  without 
finding  it  thin  and  inexact.  You  often  find  that  the  author  is 
merely  balancing  sentences  and  piling  up  words,  which  sound 
well  but  have  no  exact  meaning. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  let  this  kind  of  thing  pass  than 
such  a  bull  as  the  following,  where  he  is  talking  about 
the  saints  buried  in  the  ancient  mosques  of  Cairo,  such  as 
"  Some  priest  rendered  admirable  by  his  virtues,  or  perhaps 
a  khedive  of  earlier  times,  or  a  soldier,  or  a  martyr."  The 
title  of  Khedive  is  not  yet  fifty  years  old  :  it  was  bestowed 
for  very  substantial  considerations  by  the  then  Sultan,  upon 
Ismail  Pasha  in  1867.  It  was  not  borne  by  Mehemet  Ali, 
Ibrahim,  Abbas  I.,  or  Said,  who  had  preceded  him  in  the 
office  of  Viceroy  of  Egypt  after  its  conquest  from  the  Turks  ; 
it  is  a  childish  mistake  to  speak  of  the  mediaeval  Caliphs  as 
Khedives. 

He  is  hardly  less  futile  in  his  attempt  to  present  a  picture 
of  a   pylon    to   the  mind  of  the  reader.      Pylons    are   thus 
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tersely  defined  by  Budge  :  "  The  pylon  consisted  of  a  massive 
doorway  and  two  towers."  1VL  Loti  says :  "  Pylons  are 
monumental  walls  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium  with  a  wide 
base,  covered  entirely  with  hieroglyphics,  which  the  Egyptians 
used  to  place  at  either  side  of  their  porticoes  and  long 
avenues."  l  This  is  hopeless  floundering  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  French  use  the  word  trapeze,  as  the  later  Greek 
geometricians  used  it,  in  the  sense  of  a  quadrilateral  with  one 
pair  of  parallel  sides.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  pylon 
should  not  have  both  pairs  of  sides  parallel,  and  in  fact 
it  generally  does,  so  the  word  trapeze  should  not  be  used. 
And  in  any  case  it  is  grotesque  to  describe  a  pylon,  which 
(as  its  Greek  name  betokens)  is  a  glorified  gate,  as  a  monu- 
mental wall.  Secondly,  pylons — and  I  have  examined  scores 
of  them — are  not  by  any  means  always  decorated,  let  alone 
covered,  with  hieroglyphics  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  pylons 
were  never  placed  "  on  either  side  of  the  porticoes  and 
avenues  "  of  temples.  They  always  stand  right  across  the 
roadway  which  leads  into  the  temple. 

But  M.  Loti  is  above  facts.  Plain  people  might  be 
annoyed  by  his  habit  of  always  speaking  of  Thebes  when 
he  means  Karnak.  He  is  not  wrong,  technically,  because 
the  Karnak  of  to-day  did  form  part  of  ancient  Thebes ; 
but  so  did  Luxor,  and  he  speaks  of  Louxor.  I  think  per- 
sonally that  it  would  be  only  in  accordance  with  poetical 
justice  if  the  Government  of  Egypt  were  to  decree  that 
Luxor  and  Karnak  were  to  be  called  East  Thebes  and  Thebes 
West  Thebes,  as  they  are  in  maps  of  ancient  Thebes.  But 
M.  Loti  has  little  more  right  to  call  Karnak  Thebes  without 
a  word  of  explanation  than  he  has  to  call  Tunis  Carthage. 
To  continually  speak  of  the  temple  of  Amen  at  Thebes  is 
merely  confusing,  for  to  the  world  it  is  the  great  temple  of 
Karnak  ;  and  as  it  happens  to  be  the  world's  greatest  temple, 
the  world  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

I  could  multiply  examples  to  show  how  uninformed  upon 

1  "  Des  pylones — qui  sont,  comme  on  sait,  les  monumentales  murailles,  en 
forme  de  trapeze  a  large  base  et  toutes  couvertes  d'hieroglypbes,  que  les 
Egyptiens  placaient  de  chaque  cdte  de  leurs  portiques  ou  de  leurs  avenues." 
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Egyptian  matters  M.  Loti  is,  but  I  think  I  have  shown 
enough,  and  can  now  pass  on  to  protest  against  the  attacks 
upon  Thomas  Cook  &  Son's  Nile  voyages,  which  disfigure 
so  many  of  his  pages.  He  knows  so  little  of  them  that  he 
states  on  p.  136  that  Cook's  tourists  lunch  in  the  Temple  of 
Abydos  (five  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  from  Cairo)  every 
day.  He  must  think  the  rich  English  very  numerous  if  he 
imagines  that  there  are  eighty  of  them  leaving  Cairo  every 
day  during  the  season  for  a  voyage  which  costs  seventy 
pounds  without  extras. 

If  M.  Loti  were  an  observant  man,  he  would  have  seen 
at  a  glance  that  the  people  who  go  on  Cook's  Nile  voyages 
are  not  the  dowdy  freaks  that  he  would  have  the  reader 
imagine,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  writers,  exactly  the 
same  people  as  he  would  meet  at  Ranelagh  or  Hurlingham 
or  Ascot,  or  in  a  Cairo  hotel  ballroom,  being,  in  fact,  the 
people  with  means  and  leisure  who  make  a  point  of  sampling 
every  expensive  and  covetable  amusement.  If  a  Cook's 
party  in  Egypt  falls  rather  below  this  standard,  it  is  generally 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  larger  percentage  of  foreigners  than 
usual.  The  German  en  voyage  is  not  particular  about  his 
costume.  The  French  who  go  with  Cook  fortunately  belong 
mostly  to  the  aristocracy,  for  the  middle-class  French  on 
a  tour  of  this  kind  are  costumed  for  comic  opera.  And  yet 
M.  Loti  says :  "  Those  three-decked  tourists'  boats  .  .  .  are 
laden  for  the  most  part  with  ugly  women,  snobs,  and 
imbeciles." 

His  tirades  against  the  donkey-riding  of  Cook's  tourists 
only  point  to  a  weak  spot  in  his  own  armour.  In  the  country 
districts  of  Egypt  every  healthy  person  rides  for  his  excur- 
sions, and,  as  horses  can  seldom  be  hired,  he  rides  a  donkey. 
But  M.  Loti  himself,  when  he  was  going  from  Assuan  to 
Shellal  to  write  his  ravings  over  Philae,  actually  traversed 
those  five  or  six  miles  of  desert,  which  once  formed  the  bed 
of  the  Nile,  in  a  cab  !  "  The  most  commonplace  of  hackney 
carriages,  which  I  hired  by  the  hour  on  the  quay  of  Assuan."  * 
The  bathos  and  banality  of  driving  through  that  valley  of 

1  "  Le  plus  vulgaue  des  fiacres,  que  j'ai  pris  a  l'heure,  sur  le  quai  d' Assouan." 
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mediaeval  Arab  graves,  and  past  the  quarries  where  the 
Pharaohs  cut  their  statues  and  their  sarcophagi,  and  did  not 
always  remember  to  take  them  away,  would  be  incredible 
unless  one  had  the  author's  written  word  for  it. 

But  the  book  is  marred  elsewhere  by  bathos  and  banality  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  might-have-beens.  It  has  passages  and 
whole  chapters  so  beautiful  that  you  know  that  M.  Loti 
might  have  written  one  of  his  most  exquisite  books  (and 
there  is  no  man  living  who  can  write  a  more  exquisite  book) 
if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  about  Egypt, 
and  where  the  responsibility  for  the  blots  on  Egypt  lies, 
before  he  sat  down  to  dogmatise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  work  up  his  subject  and  write  another  book  about  Egypt, 
for  there  are  chapters  in  this  book  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  poeticality  and  suggestiveness,  like  that  upon  his  midnight 
visit  to  the  museum  of  Cairo.  This  chapter  is  full  of 
inspiration.  Here  he  finds  texts  in  the  marvels  of  ancient 
art,  and  the  mummified  remains  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
executed,  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  from  them  he  preaches 
sermons  of  marvellous  eloquence  and  pregnancy.  In  a  word, 
he  creates,  and  the  creations  of  Loti  are  almost  inimitable,  in 
the  subtlety  of  their  fancy,  and  their  juggling  with  the 
sounds  and  connotations  of  words. 

But  the  book,  called  in  French  "  La  Mort  de  Philae,"  and 
in  English."  Egypt,"  exquisitely  written  though  it  be  in  parts, 
is  mere  journalism,  and  M.  Loti,  member  of  the  French 
Academy  though  he  be,  is  no  journalist.  He  is  not  sufficiently 
accurate  or  well-informed. 


Printed  by  Hazelt,  Watson  <S>  Vmey,  Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbury. 
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